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Editor  &  Publisher 


How  goes  the  Chicago 
morning  newspaper  battle? 

“We  lead  on  Sunday  by  845,000  more  readers. 

We  lead  daily  by  529,000  more  readers. 

We  lead  in  total  advertising  by  29,820,000  lines. 

We  lead  in  total  display  advertising  by  21,536,000  lines. 
We  lead  in  classified  advertising  by  8,284,000  lines.  ' 
Any  other  questions?” 

Sources:  Readership  based  on  Chicago  Imprint  by  W.  R.  Simmons; 
1971  Linage  by  Chicago  Tribune  Research  services. 


(Ditc^o  (Ttibune 

A  step  ahead  of  the  times. 


The  Seattle  Totems  were  in  the  cellar  in  December  with  1 8 
consecutive  defeats  behind  them.  Fans  were  staying  away  in  droves. 
Christmas  night  they  were  scheduled  to  face  their  traditional 
rivals,  the  Portland  Buckaroos. 

Four  days  before  that  game,  the  Post-Intelligencer’s  associate 
sports  editor.  Royal  Brougham,  proposed  a  remedy:  “How  about  a 
good  old-fashioned  heart-warming  rally  to  help  lift  the 
Totems’  mood?" 

Brougham  made  an  appeal  to  boost  both  sagging  attendance  and 
Totem  morale.  He  added  some  incentives:  Santa  on  skates, 
goodies  for  the  kids,  a  puck-shoot  contest,  Christmas  carol  singing 


at  half-time  and  a  skating  party  for  everyone  after  the  game. 

What  happened? 

It  snowed  Christmas  night.  But  that  didn’t  stop  the  fans;  6,000  of 
them  saw  the  Totems  shut  out  the  Buckaroos  for  their  first  victory 
since  October  29.  “Totem  Turnaround,”  as  Brougham  labeled 
the  event,  was  a  great  success. 

And.  what's  it  prove? 

For  one  thing,  people  read  the  P-l.  Lots  of  them— for  lots 
of  different  reasons.  And  they  respond  to  it! 

It’s  the  kind  of  newspaper  that  can  get  under  your  skin. 

Right  about  where  the  heart  is. 


The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

The  Post-Intelligencer  is  Represented  Netionally  by  The  Hearst  Advertising  Service 


News  reporter  JimTreloar 
took  a  long,  penetrating  look  at  one  family 


and  brought  the  world’s  pollution  crisis  to  life. 


He  probed  their  home,  their  lives  and 
their  attitudes. 

He  had  samples  taken  of  their  blood, 
their  hair,  their  fingernails. 

He  had  records  kept  of  the  food  they 
ate,  the  garbage  they  discardeu. 

He  dug  up  their  lawn,  tested  the  air 
inside  their  home  and  out,  analyzed 
the  exhaust  emissions  of  their  cars  and 
the  contents  of  their  medicine  chests. 

To  carry  out  his  project  he  enlisted 
teams  of  specialists  from  four  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  three  universities,  one 
public  utility,  one  computer  and  a 
garage. 

When  Treloar  had  finished,  he  had  a 
monumental  analysis  of  the  havoc 
unconsciously  wreaked  on  our  environ¬ 
ment  by  one  typical  American  family. 


He  molded  this  mountain  of  material 
into  nine  dramatic,  full-page  articles 
entitled  “The  Earth  and  Eric  Matus’! 

The  News  has  just  finished  publishing 
this  sometimes  funny,  sometimes  tragic 
story  of  one  family’s  ecology.  Its  fright¬ 
ening  facts  and  implications  have  upset 
many  and  offended  a  few.  For,  unlike 
other  newspaper  studies  of  pollution, 
this  is  so  deeply  personalized  a 
chronicle  that,  like  it  or  not,  every  reader 
of  the  series  sees  himself  an  unwitting 
contributor  to  man’s  rape  of  his  earth; 
and  the  urgency  of  its  message  has 
challenged  readers  to  change  their 
ways  of  living. 

As  far  as  The  News  is  concerned, 
this  is  the  only  way  to  report  such  a 
story.  Deeply,  thoroughly,  meaningfully. 


Because  The  News  is  stubbornly 
dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  only 
through  a  knowledge  of  all  elements 
bearing  on  an  issue  can  its  readers 
make  intelligent  decisions. 

A  reprint  of  “The  Earth  and  Eric 
Matus’’  series  is  now  available.  For  your 
copy,  write  to:  Public  Relations,  •  The 
Detroit  News,  615  Lafayette  Boulevard, 
Detroit,  Michigan  48231. 

lite. 

Detroit 

News 

Largest  evening  newspaper 
circulation  in  America 


In  Pennsylvania  Only  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh  are^^  Larger! 


ALLENTOWN  •  BETHLEHEM  •  EASTON 
METRO  AREA* 


•  E.B.  INCOME  $1,837,031,000  •POPULATION  541,600 

•  RETAIL  SALES  $964,807,000  •  HOUSEHOLDS  1 74,600 

"Source:  Soles  Management  Survey  Of  Buying  Power,  June  10,  1971 
For  compfete  fow-cost  coverage  of  this  single  9-County  market  use  the 


CALL-CHRONICLE  NEWSPAPERS 

ALLENTOWN,  PENNA. 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY:  STORY  &  KELLY-SMITH,  INC. 


OllDER  Y8UR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  SSO  Third  Avenu*.  Ntw  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  A  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name  . 

Address  . 

City  . State . Zip . 

Company  . 

Nature  of  Business  . 

□  Remittance  enclosed  $10  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — 

All  otner  countries,  $25  a  year 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

JANUARY 

16-19 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Syra¬ 
cuse,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

16-28 — API  seminar  for  publishers,  editors  and  chief  news  executives, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. 

18-20 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Sheraton  Hotel. 
Boston. 

20 — Wyoming  Associated  Press  Association.  Ramada  Inn,  Casper. 

20-22 — Kentucky  Associated  Press  Association.  Phoenix  Hotel,  Lexington. 
20-22 — North  Carolina  Press  Institute,  Chapel  Hill. 

20-22 — Tennessee  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Nashville'. 

20- 23 — New  England  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel.  Boston,  Mass. 

21- 22 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Marriott  Motor  Hotel, 
Newton,  Mass. 

24-26— International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Jung  Hotel,  New 
Orleans. 

27- 28 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  Association.  Benson  Hotel,  Port¬ 
land,  Ore. 

28- 29 — ^Texas  United  Press  Internationol  Association.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 
28-3^— International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  central  region 

seminar.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Chicago. 

28-30 — Mid-America  Press  Institute  Personnel  Management  Workshop. 
Gateway  Hotel,  St.  Louis. 

30-Feb.  1 1 — API  seminar  for  sports  editors.  Columbia  University,  New  York. 


FEBRUARY 

2- 23 — National  Newspaper  Association  study  mission  to  the  Middle  East. 

3- 5— California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Century  Plaza  Hotel, 
Los  Angeles. 

4- 5— Wisconsin  Press  Photographers  Association  workshop.  Racine  Motor 
Inn.  Racine. 

9- 1 1 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors.  Thruway  Hyatt  House, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

10- 12 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Mobile,  Ala. 

10-12 — South  Carolina  Press  Association.  Columbia,  S.C. 

10-12 — Chio  Newspaper  Association.  Sheraton  Motor  Hotel,  Columbus. 

12 —  South  Carolina  Associated  Press.  Town  House,  Columbia. 

13- 16— Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association.  Alexandria, 
Louisiana. 

13-25 — API  seminar  for  classified  advertising  managers.  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  NY. 

17 —  Colorado  Associated  Press  Association.  Brown  Palace  Hotel.  Denver. 

18- 19 — Cklahoma  Press  Association.  Cklahoma  Hotel,  Cklahoma  City. 
l8-2(^MIssissIppi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association. 

La  Salle  Hotel,  Chicago. 

18- 20 — National  Classified  Advertising  Supervisors.  La  Salle  Horel,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

19 -  Copper  State  Press  Association  and  National  Press  Photographers  As¬ 
sociation,  region  10.  Arizona  State  University,  Tempe. 

20- 22 — ^Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  San  Antonio. 
24-26— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  display  advertising 

conference.  Hilton  Inn,  Lancaster. 

24- 26— Chio  News  Photographers  Association  seminar.  Ramada  Inn, 
Perrysburg. 

25- 27 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Silver 
Springs,  Md. 

25- 27— Theta  Sigma  Phi  region  8.  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville. 

26- 29 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association.  Houston  Caks  Hotel,  Houston. 

27- Mar.  10 — ^API  seminar  for  managing  editors  and  news  editors,  (news¬ 
papers  over  50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University,  N.Y. 

28- March  3 — Pacific  Northwest  Newspaper  sales  training  seminar.  Uni- 
veTsity  of  Cregon,  Eugene. 


MARCH 

2-4 — Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspeper  Editors  seminar  on  crime  and 
correction.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

5-7— New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Hotel  Syracuse  Country 
House,  Syracuse. 

11- 12 — ^Texas  Associated  Press  Association.  Sheraton  Hotel,  Dallas. 

12- 14 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  (western  division) 
mechanical  conference.  Rice  Hotel,  Houston. 

15-18 — National  Newspaper  Association  government  workshop.  Capitol 
Hill  Quality  Motel,  Washington. 


Vol.  105,  No.  3,  January  IB,  1972,  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  850  Third  Ave.  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022.  Cable  address  “Edpub.  New 
York.”  Publication  office  34  North  Crystal  St.,  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  18301. 
Second  class  postage  paid  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Titles  patented  and  Reg¬ 
istered  and  contents  copyrighted  ©  1972  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  All 
rights  reserved.  Annual  sul^ription  $10.00  in  United  States  and  possessions, 
and  in  Canada.  All  other  countries,  $26.00.  Payment  in  sterling  may  be  made 
to  Editor  &  Publisher,  “External  Account,”  Chemical  Bank,  10  Moorgate, 
London,  E.  C.  2,  England. 

Postmaster:  If  undelivered,  please  send  form  8670  to  Editor  &  Publisher 
Co.,  850  Third  Ave.,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 
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Talk  about  Faith 
ill  a  Market!  .  .  . 


ORAL  ROBERTS 


TERRIFIC 


TULSA’S  BEST  KNOWN  PERSONALITY 
ORAL  ROBERTS,  known  to  millions  for  his  evangel¬ 
ical  work,  is  not  only  a  native  Tulsan,  but  is  building 
a  testament  to  his  faith  in  his  hometown  in  the  mag¬ 
nificent  Oral  Roberts  University,  a  500  acre,  fully 
accredited  University  with  an  enrollment  of  1 375  and 
with  the  most  modern  teaching  aids  and  equipment 
of  any  University  in  America.  All  built  within  the  last 
7  years!  Another  intangible  but  important  reason  why 
the  Tulsa  market  is  different  .  .  .  and  responsive! 
Use  the  .... 


NEW  $9  MILLION  SPECIAL 
EVENTS  CENTER  .  now  under 
construction  at  ORU,  flexible, 
modern  ...  to  house  not  only 
University  activities,  but  many 
of  Tulsa’s  fine  arts  events! 


?rul!5ci  ®ribimc 


THE  OIL  CAPITAL  NEWSPAPERS 


morning  /  evening  /  Sunday 

Two  Independent  &  Separately  Owned  Newspapers  •  Reps.-BRANHAM-MOLONEY 


AN  OCEAN  PORT 


A  40-COUNTY- MORE  THAN  4  BILLION  MARKET 
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Nancy  Ryan 
invites  you 
into  her  home 


It’s  a  typical  suburban  home.  Comfortable.  Well 
furnished.  A  couple  of  kids.  Husband  with  a 
good  income.  Lots  of  material  needs  and  desires. 

Like  so  many  young  families  in  South  Jersey, 
the  Ryans  are  in  the  prime  of  their  buying  years. 
And  like  so  many  of  their  counterparts  in  Cam¬ 
den,  Burlington  and  Gloucester  counties,  they  do 
their  shopping  in  the  Courier-Post.  Over  120,000 
families  in  the  buyingest  segment  of  the  Phila- 
delphia-Camden  Metropolitan  Area  open  their 
doors  to  the  Courier-Post  every  day.  For  an 
advertiser,  it’s  the  logical  way  to  sell  South 
Jersey.  The  door  is  open. 

Reach  Nancy  Ryan 
in  the 

COURIER-POST 

A  Gannett  .\euspaper 

(Janulen,  New  Jersey 

Keprej-eiilfd  b\  Stor\  &  Kell>-Smith,  i  nc. 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

FASHION  WAS  NEWS  OF  SORTS  last  weekend  with  all 
those  best  and  worst  dressed  lists.  So,  you  might  as  well  know 
how  things  are  going  tonsorial-wise  in  newspaper  photography 
circles — at  least  if  Catch-Lines’  informal  but  accurate  survey 
at  the  Virginia  News  Photographers  Association  session  in 
Richmond  is  any  indicator. 

All  the  first  place  winners,  including  special  title  holders, 
are  mustachioed.  The  shapes  are  assort^  but  generally  highly 
styled  befitting  the  photographer’s  eye  for  facial  design.  Some 
add  neat  beards. 

The  group  includes  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and  News 
Leader  photographers  Bob  Jones,  and  Dave  Harvey;  Allen 
Litten,  Harrisonburg  Daily  News-Record  (Best  in  Show) ; 
Richard  Dunston  and  Robie  Ray,  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star.  Also  add  Bob  Brown  of  the  Richmond  News¬ 
papers  staff,  AP  Photo  of  the  Year  winner. 

Mike  Wray,  Martinsville  Bulletin  one-man  photography  staff 
and  winner  of  the  AP  trophy  in  the  Virginia  Press  Association 
contests,  seems  uncommitted  to  the  mustache  style.  Complying 
with  the  fairness  doctrine,  we’ll  be  glad  to  run  any  poll  of  the 
other  first-place  winners  in  the  VPA  event  (some  dozen  or 
more  since  Jones,  Harvey  and  Litten  are  also  in  the  list) 
should  someone  have  time  to  run  up  a  notarized  list.  And/ or 
give  the  word  men  equal  style  space. 

«  «  « 

TRUTH  TIME — San  Francisco  Examiner  columnist  Jack 
Rosenbaum  spotted  this  typo  in  a  service  club  bulletin:  “Lunch 
will  be  gin  at  noon  sharp.’’ 

«  «  « 

POLITICIANS  FLY,  DON’T  PAY  LATER  was  the  Royal 
Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune  head  for  a  UPI  report  that  the  nation’s 
airlines  are  still  trying  to  collect  travel  bills  from  the  1968 
presidential  campaign  era  and  consequently  are  tightening 
credit  on  ’72  hopefuls  who  want  to  fly  now  and  pay  after 
election  day. 

»  *  « 

A  BABY  SITTER  BY  ANY  OTHER  NAME— A  London 
newspaper,  reports  Bob  Sylvester  in  his  “Dream  Street’’ 
column,  has  an  ad  for  the  services  of  an  “Offspring  Com¬ 
panion.” 

*  *  * 

WATCH  THAT  SEQUENCE— A  head  in  the  Ashland  (Wis.) 
Daily  Press  declared:  “Eau  Claire  student  hangs  himself, 
stabs  girl  friend.”  A  Rocky  Mountain  News  (Denver)  head 
punned:  “Nobody  nose  exactly  what  made  the  sewer  over¬ 
flow.” 

«  «  » 

AMID  THE  FUROR  as  to  whether  Philadelphia  will  or 
will  not  celebrate  in  1976,  the  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury  an¬ 
nounced  that  Pottstown  plans  a  Bicentennial  celebration  itself 
in  a  sensible  fashion  since  Washington  did  camp  there.  The 
Mercury  editorial  chiding  Philadelphia’s  planless  plan  began: 
“If  the  Colonial  residents  of  Philadelphia  practiced  the  same 
type  of  planning  and  philosophies  that  the  latter  day  resi¬ 
dents  do,  Betsy  Ross  would  still  be  working  on  stripe  Number 
2;  Jefferson  would  still  be  penning  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  .  .  .”  The  editorial  gave  this  concluding  advice: 
“Philadelphia  should  forget  about  the  Bicentennial  and  con¬ 
centrate  on  the  300th  or  maybe  even  the  400th  anniversary 
celebration.”  So,  tbe  Philadelphia  Inquirer  ran  the  editorial 
on  its  op-ed  page  under  this  endorsement:  “OK,  Let’s  Plan 
for  the  Tricentennial!” 

«  *  • 

OUR  DELIVERY  TRUCKS  COME  IN  TWO  SIZES,  an¬ 
nounced  the  Detroit  News  holiday  ad.  continuing  ONE  FOR 
YOU  .  .  .  ONE  FOR  THE  KIDS.  Body  copy  explained  the 
large  van  pictured  “brings  you  the  complete  news  every  day” 
while  the  five-inch  toy  replica  (also  pictured)  would  make  a 
great  stocking  stuffer  for  a  kid  at  $1.75.  One  reader  skipped 
the  small  print.  She  confidently  ordered  one  large  and  one 
small,  for  $3.50.  Since  the  News’  garage  manager  declared 
the  full  size  van  costs  about  $3,800,  the  News  sent  the  lady 
two  small  trucks. 

EDITOR  8C  PUBLISHER  for  January  15,  1972 
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The  spiraling  costs  of  consumer  goods  can 
be  traced,  in  part,  to  the  recent  rapid  rise  in 
shoplifting.  The  holiday  season,  with  its 
throngs  of  shoppers  provides  ideal  condi¬ 
tions  for  the  shoplifter  —  so  The  Huntsville 
Times,  early  in  November  began  a  series  of 
large,  hard-hitting  editorials  and  full  page  ads 
alerting  the  public  and  offering  suggestions 
on  how  to  deal  with  shoplifting. 

It  is  too  soon  to  precisely  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  this  campaign,  however 
merchants  and  the  general  public  responded 
enthusiastically-and  in  Huntsville  shop¬ 
lifters  were  dealt  a  body  blow. 

Huntsville  Times 

A  Newhouse  Newspaper 
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Editor  6l  Publisher 

®  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Robert  U.  Brown  James  Wnght  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulations 
Member,  American 
Business  Press  Ine. 


6  Mo.  averaece  net  paid  June  30,  1971 — 26,627 
Renewal  Rate — 76.09% 


Cou  n  teradvertising 

In  trying  to  persuade  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  to 
extend  it>  “fairness”  doctrine  to  include  product  commercials  on  the 
air,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  created  a  new  word — counter- 
advertising.  It  is  also  posing  a  threat  to  the  continuance  of  broadcast 
advertising. 

Brielly,  FTC’s  re;isoning  is  that  both  paid  and  free  time  should  be 
made  avaihdile  I)y  liroadcasters  to  those  who  wish  to  contest,  refute, 
or  rebut  “controversial”  messages  made  in  advertising  commercials. 
Four  types  of  commercials  are  susceptible  to  counteradvertising,  the 
FTC  says; 

1.  “.\dvertising  asserting  claims  of  prcnluct  performance  or  char¬ 
acteristics  that  exjilicitly  raise  controversial  issues  of  current  public 
importance.”  (l*ro<lucts  like  oil  or  gasoline  that  might  involve  pollu¬ 
tion  factors.) 

2.  “Advertising  stressing  broad  recurrent  themes,  affecting  the  pur¬ 
chase  decision  in  a  manner  that  implicitly  raises  controversial  issues 
of  current  national  importance.”  (Products  affecting  nutrition.) 

3.  “.\d\ertising  claims  that  rest  ujion  or  rely  upon  scientific  promises 
which  are  currently  subject  to  controversy  within  the  scientific  com¬ 
munity.”  (Drugs,  medicines.) 

4.  “.\dvertising  that  is  silent  about  negative  aspects  of  the  advertised 
products.”  (Automobile  safety  factors,  for  instance.) 

Since  more  than  half  of  television  advertising  is  in  the  food,  toi¬ 
letries,  automotive,  drugs,  soaps  and  detergent  categories,  one  can 
imagine  the  turmoil  the  counteradvertising  policy  would  create,  espe¬ 
cially  in  free  time  no  matter  how  little. 

The  immediate  impact  would  be  to  reduce  most  commercials  to  the 
“label”  tvpe:  “The  Packard  .Motor  Company  makes  the  Packard  car. 
Better  buy  one.”  Carried  to  its  ultimate  absurdity,  if  the  message  said 
“we  make  a  good  car,  ’  someone  might  dispute  it. 

In  the  long  run,  advertisers  would  realize  the  futility  of  trying  to 
advertise  prodiuts  on  the  air  when  someone  else  could  get  time,  paid 
or  free,  to  assert  “you  omitted  to  say,”  etc.,  or  “you’re  a  liar.” 

Fhe  FTC’s  job  is  to  protect  the  public  from  false  and  misleading 
advertising.  It  now  has  the  voluntary  help  of  the  industry-sjxjnsored 
Xalional  .Advertising  Review  Board.  'Flic  FCC’s  help,  if  this  new 
can  of  worms  is  opened  as  recpiested  by  F'FC,  would  not  only  he  a 
distortion  of  that  agency’s  function  but  would  be  destructive  to  ad¬ 
vertising  and  the  television  medium.  .And,  it  wouldn’t  be  long  before 
an  attem|n  is  made  to  include  all  advertising  in  all  media. 

The  jihilosophy  represented  here  is  that  most  advertisers  are  cheats 
and  that  tlie  buying  public  is  a  bunch  of  stupid  idiots.  It  is  a  gross 
libel  of  both  gioups. 

WhaVs  the  truth? 

Is  the  Howard  Hughes  controversy  for  real,  or  is  it  a  farce?  There 
is  an  annoying  feeling  that  newspapers  and  broadcasters  have  been 
had.  Why  doesn’t  the  man  add  his  face  to  that  (juestionable  disem¬ 
bodied  \oice  in  a  direct  personal  confrontation  with  rejxjrters?  It 
wouldn’t  hurt  that  much. 
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letters 


JOB  TEST 

I  must  take  exception  to  Gene  Gilmore’s 
“Employment  Test”  methods  for  screening 
applicants  for  jobs  in  journalism  (Novem¬ 
ber  27,  1971).  The  following  is  based  on 
approximately  seven  years  of  work  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations,  radio  and  daily  newspaper 
journalism. 

While  some  of  Mr.  Gilmore’s  ideas  per¬ 
haps  have  merit,  the  majority  of  them  ap¬ 
pear  to  he  based  primarily  in  the  textbook 
approach  to  journalism.  What  possible  re¬ 
lationship  can  a  person’s  ability  to  answer 
90  percent  of  selected  miscellaneous  ques¬ 
tions  have  to  do  with  his  ability  to  produce 
as  a  working  newsman?  Tests,  it  seems  to 
me,  generally  reflect  solely  the  interests  of 
the  person  who  selects  the  questions.  Mr. 
Gilmore’s  suggested  map  test,  for  instance, 
might  stump  a  capable  reporter,  but  prove 
rather  simple  for  a  recent  graduate  of  a 
fifth  grade  geography  class.  Current  events 
quizzes,  moreover,  are  meaningful  only  if 
the  questions  relate  to  an  area  in  which  you 
would  expect  the  reporter  to  perform. 
Furthermore.  I  know  of  few  newsmen  whose 
careers  have  collapsed  because  they  did  not 
know  the  political  stances  common  to  Na¬ 
tion  or  National  Reiietv. 

Good  reporters  and  writers  usually  have 
a  broad  base  of  knowledge  from  wbicb  to 
draw.  But  because  of  tbe  inadequacies  of 
the  human  brain,  tbis  foundation  must,  with 
rare  exceptions,  remain  broad.  Tbe  mis¬ 
cellaneous  facts  which  Mr.  Gilmore  sug¬ 
gests  for  questions  can  be  found,  for  the 
most  part,  in  references  kept  on  the  desk 
or  in  the  newspaper  library.  Tlie  reporter 
who  can  perform  is  the  one  who  knows 
how  and  where  to  find  the  information  he 
needs. 

I  do  think  the  news  writing  and  editing 
tests  suggested  by  Mr.  Gilmore  could  serve 
as  useful  indicators  of  a  person’s  ability 
to  handle  a  news  story.  I  wonder,  though, 
if  the  decision  to  hire  or  not  to  hire  should 
be  based  on  one  testing  under  other  than 
normal  working  conditions. 

My  own  experience  during  and  since 
college  indicates  that  classroom  perform¬ 
ance  often  is  a  poor  basis  for  judging  a 
newsman.  Somehow,  things  just  don’t  al¬ 
ways  turn  out  the  way  the  textbook  said 
they  would.  Few'  textbooks  teach  the  ability 
to  recognize  a  good  story  and  then  dig  out 
the  facts.  And  few  are  the  tests  of  geo¬ 
graphy,  current  events,  politics  and  litera¬ 
ture  that  will  forecast  the  success  of  the 
prospective  newsman. 

Perhaps  my  thinking  on  Mr.  Gilmore’s 
test  has  been  colored  by  my  recent  experi¬ 
ences  as  I  seek  a  suitable  post-Army  posi¬ 
tion  in  journalism.  Nevertheless.  I  know  I 
would  not  feel  I  bad  been  fairly  considered 
if  an  employer  refused  to  hire  me  because  I 
scored  less  than  90  on  a  test  like  tbe  one 
Mr.  Gilmore  suggests.  Personally.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  method  than  what  Mr. 
Gilmore  calls  a  “relatively  skimpy  exami¬ 
nation.”  Past  performance  is  still  the  best 
indicator  of  future  performance. 

•San  Francisco  Finley  Willis.  Jr. 

Captain,  Medical  Service  Corps,  Public 
Affairs  Officer,  Letterman  General  Hospital. 


JOB  TEST 

The  problem  of  matching  the  right  per¬ 
son  to  the  job  on  any  newspaper  staff  is 
challenging.  As  a  young  reporter  who  has 
sought  emplo>Tnent  on  various  occasions, 

I  have  encountered  a  wide  scope  of  em¬ 
ployment  tests. 

Credit  must  go  to  William  Schmick  III, 
news  editor  of  the  Baltimore  Sun,  for  de¬ 
vising  the  best  test  I  have  ever  taken. 

The  applicant  takes  a  general  know¬ 
ledge  test,  then  a  unique  and  challenging 
writing  test.  He  or  she  casts  Mr.  Schmick 
in  the  role  of  newsmaker,  conducts  an  inter¬ 
view  with  him  and  then  writes  a  story  from 
that  interview. 

This  enables  Mr.  Schmick  to  judge  the 
very  skills  a  reporter  will  have  to  use  in 
the  field.  It  provides  the  applicant  with  a 
more  realistic  test  of  his  or  her  abilities 
than  does  the  usual  rewrite  tests  favored 
by  too  many  editors. 

New  York  Julie  Altman 

*  *  * 

ANDERSON  PAPERS 
Regarding  the  statement  in  your  news  item 
(January  8),  that  the  Jack  Anderson  White 
House  Papers  story  “burst  into  front  page 
headlines”  in  tbe  ff'ashington  Post  on  Janu¬ 
ary  .S,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  at¬ 
tention  tbe  fart  that  the  significance  of  the 
Anderson  papers  had  burst  into  Page  1 
headlines  in  the  New  York  Times  on  De¬ 
cember  31.  The  Times,  unlike  the  Post, 
is  not  a  client  of  the  Jack  Anderson  column. 

James  L.  Greenfield 
Foreign  Editor  of  the  Neiv  York  Times 

3|c 

SLOGAN  SEARCH 

I  am  trying  to  find  the  name  of  the 
American  newspaper  which  has  as  its 
slogan — “if  you  don’t  want  it  printed,  don’t 
let  it  happen.”  I  would  be  grateful  if  one 
of  your  readers  could  help  me  in  this  quest. 

C.  C.  Twelftree 
Press  and  information  officer, 

Australian  Consulate-General, 

Crocker  Plaza,  San  Francisco, 

Calif.  94104 

*  *  * 

ARMY  PAPERS 

I  am  writing  concerning  the  article  “Re¬ 
formation  is  order  of  day  for  ‘new’  Army’s 
newspapers”  (September  2,3,  1971).  1  can¬ 
not  get  as  enthusiastic  as  Mr.  Hiebert  about 
tbe  new  change  in  Army  newspapers.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  new  freedom  to  criti¬ 
cize  is  simply  an  extension  of  the  freedoms 
that  these  young  men  were  allowed  in  high 
schools  across  the  nation.  Freedom  to  come 
when  they  pleased,  dressed  as  they  pleased, 
and  to  say  what  they  pleased  to  their  teach¬ 
ers.  It  seems  that  everybody  today  from 
convicts  to  soldiers  must  be  given  the  right 
to  sound  off.  and  for  many  this  is  the  only 
contribution  that  they  can  or  will  make. 

Army  publications,  to  my  way  of  think¬ 
ing  should  not  be  drv  and  stodgy  and  tbe 
la<t  thing  that  I  would  recommend  are  the 
handshaking  photos.  I  think,  however,  that 
they  can  make  a  positive  contribution  rather 
than  a  negative  one.  They  are  too  hung  up 
on  such  things  as  the  race  question  and 
drugs.  There  are  other  issues,  although 
you  would  not  know'  it  to  read  a  number  of 
Armv  publications.  For  example  if  they 
could  help  people  getting  out  of  the  Army 
to  finds  jobs  and  to  readjust  to  tbe  civilian 
life.  If  they  could  run  stories  of  Army  per¬ 
sonnel  who  have  excelled  in  some  way  I 


think  that  they  could  in  some  small  way 
inspire  their  readers;  in  other  words,  ac¬ 
centuate  the  positive  rather  than  the  nega¬ 
tive. 

These  publications  have  gone  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other  and  what  I  am  recom¬ 
mending  is  that  they  find  a  happy  medium. 
Falls  Church,  Va.  Philip  R.  Smith,  Jr. 

Former  associate  editor  of  Soldiers  Maga¬ 
zine. 

*  *  * 

WOMAN’S  NAME 

I  read  with  a  great  deal  of  chagrin  your 
article  (December  4,  1971)  about  Mrs. 
Hamilton  (Jo)  Brosious.  My  dismay  over 
the  article  came  from  the  very  fact  that 
Jo  only  appeared  in  parenthesis. 

When  are  newspapers  ever  going  to  learn 
that  when  you  write  an  article  about  the 
achievements  of  any  human  being  you 
should  refer  to  them  by  their  name?  Why 
must  Jo  Brosious  be  referred  to  by  her 
husband’s  name?  Is  he  the  one  responsible 
for  where  sbe  is  today?  I  seriously  doubt  if 
that  fact  could  possibly  be  true. 

I  am  a  member  of  the*  National  Organi¬ 
zation  for  Women.  It  is  just  such  slips  as 
this  one  that  we  are  constantly  battling.  I 
hope  you  will  seriously  reconsider  your 
editorial  policy  if  it  is  that  a  woman  must 
go  by  her  husband’s  name  with  her  name 
appearing  only  in  parenthesis. 

I  realize  it  is  a  small  matter  but  to  one 
who  has  known  oppression  by  the  male 
publishing  world  for  so  long  it  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  I’m  sure  I  am  not  the  only  woman 
in  journalism  who  objects  to  ber  identity 
being  only  through  the  man  in  her  life. 

W^ith  any  luck  men  will  begin  to  realize 
that  women  are  people.  Then  maybe  we  will 
be  accorded  equality  in  tbe  pages  of  your 
magazine. 

Kathy  Russeth 

Associate  editor.  Overseas  Media  Corp., 
Oakland,  Calif. 


Short  Takes 

A  female  employe  in  miniskirt  and 

books  or  a  pants  suit  is  acceptable,  but 

no-bra  and  hot  pants  styles  are  not. — St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

*  *  * 

The  “Pai-tridge  Family”  star,  21,  5  feet 
7  inches  and  a  frail  111.5  pounds,  is  aller¬ 
gic  to  dust.  .  .  . — Philadelphia  News. 

♦  *  * 

During  tbe  committee  report  presenta¬ 
tion  on  the  final  day,  Mrs.  F.  .  .  was  given 
a  standing  ovulation  after  she  closed  her 
presentation. — London  (Ont.)  Free  Press. 

*  *  iK 

The  usual  rules  for  the  background  ses¬ 
sions  allow  repoiiers  to  w'rite  what  they 
.ore  told,  identifying  the  source  only  as 
“white  horse  officials.” — New  York  Post. 

*  *  * 

Drug  squads  throughout  Britain  have 
been  warned  of  a  new  tablet  that  is  being 
paddled  to  teen-agers. — Cleveland  Press. 

*  *  * 

(E&P  pays  $2  each,  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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Kerens  what  makes 
TlieNewYorkTimes  the  leading 
advertising  medium 
in  Americans  first  markets 

Year  after  year,  all  sorts  of  advertisers  rely  on  the  particular 
impact  of  The  New  YorkTimes  to  work  more  profitably  for  them. 
That’s  why,  in  addition  to  its  continuing  leadership  in  total 
advertising  in  the  New  York  market.  The  Times  in  1971  was... 


First  in  general  advertising  for  the  56th  year. 

First  in  new  passenger  car  advertising  for  the  23d  year. 

First  in  classified  advertising  for  the  35th  year. 

First  in  financial  advertising  for  the  65th  year. 

First  in  liquor  advertising  for  the  25th  year. 

First  in  apparel  advertising  for  the  35th  year. 

First  in  airline  advertising  for  the  26th  year. 

First  in  book  advertising  for  the  43d  year. 

First  in  wine  advertising  for  the  26th  ye-'f. 

First  in  hotel  and  resort  advertising  for  the  26th  year. 

First  in  amusement  advertising  for  the  17th  year. 

First  in  cigar  advertising  for  the  10th  year. 

First  in  phonograph  and  record  advertising  for  the  14th  year. 

First  in  educational  advertising  for  the  20th  year. 

No  matter  what  vouVe  selling,  make  1972  an  even  more  successful 
year  for  you... in  The  New  York  Times.  The  Times  does  something 
special  for  advertisers  because  it^  something^pecial. 


JfeUt  JIark  ®ime$ 

For  53  years  first  in  advertising  in  America’s  first  market. 


Publishers  oppose  rules 
to  expose  business  data 


By  Luther  Huston 

Seven  U.S.  Senators,  10  Congressmen 
and  lawyers  representing  newspapers  and 
publishers’  organizations  told  Attorney 
General  John  N.  Mitchell  that  his  pro¬ 
posed  rules  for  implementation  of  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act  exceed  his 
authority,  are  inequitable,  and  violative  of 
the  constitutional  and  statutory  rights  of 
the  newspaper  industiy. 

They  wei-e  particularly  vehement  in  op¬ 
posing  rules  which  would  require  public 
disclosure  of  financial  data  of  newspaper 
companies  that  are  pai-ties  to  existing 
joint  business  arrangements  or  who  seek 
to  enter  into  one. 

Also  they  were  scomfully  critical  of  a 
provision  that  would  require  newspapers 
applying  for  Justice  Department  approval 
of  a  joint  arrangement  to  publish  notice 
of  their  application  on  their  front  pages 
and  make  available  for  public  inspection 
at  their  main  offices  the  financial  and 
other  data  supporting  the  application. 

The  Newspaper  Preseiwation  Act  ex¬ 
empts  frem  the  antiti’ust  laws  about  20 
joint  operating  agreements  entered  into 
prior  to  July  24,  1970,  the  effective  date  of 
the  statute.  It  provides  that  any  new  ar¬ 
rangements  must  have  the  approval  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

On  October  22,  1971,  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral  published  proposed  rules  for  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  obligations  under  the  Act  and 
invited  comments  frem  interested  parties. 
The  strictures  of  the  representatives  of 
the  newspaper  industry  were  contained  in 
comments  responsive  to  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral’s  invitation. 

Croups  filing  comments 

Aside  from  the  legislators,  all  of  whom 
were  co-sponsors  or  supporters  of  the  act, 
the  commentators  were  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Hearst 
Corporation,  Newhouse  Newspapers,  E. 
W.  Scripps  Company,  and  Morris  J. 
Levin,  Washington  attorney  represent¬ 
ing  the  T^icson  Citizen,  the  Fort  Wayne 
News-Sentinel,  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette,  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune  and 
Deseret  News,  the  Tulsa  World  and  Tulsa 
Tribune  and  Honolulu  Advertiser,  each  a 
party  to  a  joint  operating  agreement. 

The  whole  controversy  started  when  the 
Department  of  Justice  filed  a  suit  several 
years  ago  under  the  antitrust  laws  to 
break  up  the  operating  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  Tucson  Citizen  and  the  Arizona 
Star.  The  Supreme  Court  held  that  this 
agreement  dating  from  1940  violated  the 
antitrust  laws.  Legislation  was  then  pro¬ 
posed  to  exempt  existing  agreements  from 
the  antitrust  laws  and  provide  procedure 


for  Department  of  Justice  approval  of 
subsequent  arrangements  between  news¬ 
papers,  one  of  which  was  in  danger  of 
financial  failure  which  would  eliminate  an 
independent  editorial  voice. 

The  commentators  were  virtually  unani¬ 
mous  in  agreeing  that  the  Attorney  Gen¬ 
eral’s  proposed  rules  to  “effectuate  the 
policy  and  purposes”  of  the  Act  would 
nullify  the  section  which  authorizes  the 
Attorney  General  to  promulgate  them.  Le¬ 
vin  declared  the  rules  are  “out  of  harmo¬ 
ny  with  the  Newspaper  Presei-vation 
Act.” 

The  Senators  stated  their  plain  belief 
that  “the  proposed  rules  are  not  the 
necessary  progeny  of  the  Act  but  range 
far  afield  from  its  intents  and  purposes.” 
The  Representatives  said  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  rules  were  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
the  law  and  went  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
duties  assigned  to  the  Attorney  General’s 
office. 

More  stringent  than  required 

Hai-vey  L.  Lipton,  attorney  for  the 
Hearst  Corporation,  told  the  Attorney 
General  that  his  proposed  i-ules  “will 
amend  and  modify  the  Act  by  imposing 
more  stringent  requirements  than  those 
expressly  mandated  by  the  Congress.” 

Arthur  B.  Hanson,  general  counsel  for 
the  ANPA,  charged  that  the  drafters  of 
the  i-ules  wei-e  attempting  to  achieve 
through  “administrative  fiat”  what  Con¬ 
gress  had  forbade  them  achieving,  pre¬ 
sumably  in  order  to  bulwark  the  position 
of  the  Justice  Department’s  antitinist  divi¬ 
sion  that  joint  arrangements  should  not  be 
exempt  from  the  antitrust  division,  that 
joint  arrangements  should  not  be  exempt 
fi'om  the  antitrust  laws  and  should  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  whatever  regulations  the  Justice 
Department  deems  advisable.  Hanson  as¬ 
serted  that  the  antitrust  division’s  draft¬ 
ers  had  “carried  their  bias  as  expressed  in 
congressional  hearings  over  into  the 
rules.” 

Since  publishing  its  pi'oposed  rules,  the 
Justice  Department  has  amended  one  of 
them  (Section  48.1)  so  that  joint  newspa- 
jrer  oper’ating  arrangements  put  into 
effect  without  prior  written  consent  of  the 
Attonrey  General  “remain  fully  subject  to 
the  antitrust  laws.” 

Each  of  the  commentators  was  highly 
critical  of  the  rule  that  would  open  finan¬ 
cial  data  and  other  material  submitted  in 
an  application  for  approval  of  a  joint 
arrangement  to  public  inspection.  A  provi¬ 
sion  in  the  rnrles  would  require  the  appli¬ 
cant  to  file,  covering  a  period  of  five  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  the  application: 


January  15,  1972 
Every  Saturday  Since  1884 

An  annual  profit  and  loss  statement. 

An  armual  statement  of  assets  and  lia¬ 
bilities. 

Reports  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu¬ 
lations,  or  a  statement  of  equivalent  in¬ 
formation. 

Annual  advertising  and  linage  records. 

Rate  cards. 

Any  other  information  the  applicant  be¬ 
lieves  relative  to  his  request  for  approval. 

The  general  position  with  regard  to  this 
rule  was  summarized  by  Sherman  Dye,  of 
Cleveland,  attorney  for  the  E.  W.  Scripps 
Company.  He  said: 

“The  section  of  the  rnrles  requiring  pub¬ 
lic  disclosur'e  of  the  terms  of  existing 
arr-angements ;  requiring  forced  publica¬ 
tion  and  public  inspection  of  an  applica¬ 
tion  for  approval  of  a  proposed  arrange¬ 
ment  and  supporting  financial  and  other 
data  filed  therewith,  and  providing  for 
costly  and  time  consuming  proceedings 
and  permissive  ‘intervention’  by  member’s 
of  tbe  general  public  are  wholly  unneces¬ 
sary  and  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the 
policy  of  Congress  and  the  Act  and  are 
otherwise  contrary  to  law.” 

Each  of  the  lawyers  representing  news¬ 
papers  or  organizations  of  publishers, 
zeroed  in  on  the  rule  requiring  public 
disclosure.  Levin  noted  that  such 
procedure  would  involve  disclosure  of 
“trade  secrets”  and  confidential  data 
affecting  the  competitive  position  of  the 
newspapers  and  “would  be  in  violation  of 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.” 

Data  kept  confidential 

Hanson,  for  the  ANPA,  asserted  that 
the  Attormey  General  cannot  “constitu¬ 
tionally  engage  in  unlawful  searches  on 
matters  not  relevant  to  his  authority  or 
make  demands  for  information  unreason¬ 
able  in  scope  and  irrelevant  to  the  author¬ 
ity  vested  in  him.” 

Plainly,  he  said.  Congress  did  not  in¬ 
tend  the  Act  “to  become  a  vehicle  for  a 
dragnet  disclosur’e  of  documents,  data  or 
other  information  in  violation  of  the  con¬ 
stitutional  and  statutory  r-ights  of  news¬ 
paper’s  for  appr’oval  of  a  new  joint  ar¬ 
rangement.” 

He  cited  the  fact  that  the  House  Judici¬ 
ary  Committee,  in  asking  newspapers  for 
financial  data,  had  pledged  that  it  would 
be  kept  confidential  and  commented  that 
“the  Attorney  General  has  less  scope  than 
a  congressional  committee  engaged  in  a 
valid  legislative  investigation.” 

A  section  of  the  proposed  rules  w’ould 
r-equire  that  applicants  for  approval  of  a 
joint  arrangement  publish  on  the  front 
pages  of  each  applicant  newspaper  daily 
and  Sunday  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  a 
notice  that  such  an  application  has  been 
filed  with  the  Justice  Depar-tment ;  that 
copies  of  the  agreement  and  other 
documents  supporting  the  application  are 
available  for  public  inspection  at  the  De- 
pai-tment  of  Justice  and  the  main  offices 
of  the  newspapers  involved;  and  that  pro- 

(Continued  on  page  10) 
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‘Hughes’  blasts 
‘autobiography’ 
in  phone  caper 

Fairy  tale?  .  .  .  Authentic  biography  of 
a  herniit? 

Public  evaluation  of  a  heralded  “autobi¬ 
ography”  of  Howard  R.  Hughes  to  be 
published  by  McGraw-Hill  and  Life  maga¬ 
zine  in  March  was  left  to  swirl  in  a  big, 
w'ide  ci-edibility  gap  this  week  after  the 
staging  of  an  unbelievable  press  confer¬ 
ence  masterminded  by  a  public  relations 
counsellor. 

Seven  newsmen,  carefully  selected,  par- 
ticii)ated  in  an  extraoixlinai*y  intemew 
with  the  industrialist  who  has  been  publi¬ 
cized  as  the  richest  recluse  in  history. 

In  on  the  conference  telephone  call  from 
Los  Angeles  to  (presumably)  Howard 
Hughes  in  his  hideaway  apartment  in  the 
Britannia  Beach  Hotel  on  Pai’adise  Is¬ 
land,  the  Bahamas,  were: 

Vernon  Scott,  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional. 

Gene  Handsaker,  Associated  Press. 

Marvin  Miles,  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Gladwin  Hill,  Netv  York  Times. 

Jim  Bacon,  Hearst  Newspaper. 

Wayne  Thomis,  Chicago  Tribune. 

Roy  Neal,  NBC  News. 

Sitting  in  as  an  observer  was  Don  Dig- 
ilio,  editor  of  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.)  Re¬ 
view-Journal. 

NBC  took  credit  for  arranging  the 
affair,  saying  Roy  Neal  had  suggested  the 
idea.  NBC  installed  the  special  phone  line 
into  the  Sheraton  Universal  Hotel  in  Bur¬ 
bank.  Some  sources  said  the  cost  of  the 
intei-view  that  ran  for  two  hours  and  40 
minutes  would  be  about  $5,000  but  it  was 
understood  that  NBC  paid  only  $350  for 
costs  between  Bui-bank  and  a  Hughes 
company  office  in  Miami,  w'here  the  call 
was  switched  to  the  Bahamas. 

Arranged  3  weeks  earlier 

UPI’s  Vei-non  Scott  told  E&P  he  had 
been  contacted  more  than  three  weeks  be¬ 
fore  the  new's  conference  took  place  (Jan¬ 
uary  7)  by  Richard  Hannah,  a  Hughes 
contact  man  from  the  Carl  Byoir  public 
i*elations  fii-m.  The  object  of  the  call,  Scott 
believed,  w'as  to  discredit  tbe  manuscript 
by  Clifford  Irving  which  McGraw-Hill  has 
prepared  to  publish. 

Dui-ing  the  planning  stages  it  was  de¬ 
cided  to  invite  a  small  number  of 
newsmen  who  had  talked  to  Hughes,  in 
person  or  on  the  phone,  before  be  went 
into  hiding  about  15  years  ago.  NBC  was 
included  for  film  and  taj)e  coverage. 

Finally,  seven  was  considered  to  be 
manageable  number  of  questionei-s  and 
would  make  it  easier  to  protect  the  embar¬ 
go.  Release  time  was  set  for  6:30  p.m. 
Sunday.  It  was  surmised  that  no  newsmen 
who  had  ever  been  openly  hostile  to 
Hughes  had  been  select^  for  the  inter¬ 
view  with  the  voice. 

The  group  gathered  with  Hannah  and 
Perry  Liebei’,  a  Hughes  PR  man  from  Las 
Vegas,  on  Thursday  afternoon  in  the  ap¬ 
pointed  hotel.  The  newsmen  were  briefed 
on  ground  rules  which  included  a  ban  on 


asking  Hughes  anything  about  his  marital 
affairs. 

Hannah  offered  some  questions  in  print¬ 
ed  foiTTi  but  the  newsmen  rejected  them 
all  out  of  hand. 

By  agreement,  the  seven  met  again  at  2 
p.m.  Friday  in  a  hotel  room  overheated 
with  tv  camera  lights  and  aii-conditioning 
'equipment  turned  off  so  it  wouldn’t  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  sound. 

Believed  it  was  Hughes 

To  test  the  authenticity  of  the  voice,  af¬ 
ter  Hannah  placed  the  call,  some  of  the  re- 
portei’s  posed  questions  concerning  techni¬ 
cal  matters  with  which  only  Howard 
Hughes  would  be  knowledgeable. 

All  of  the  participants  concurred  later 
in  the  belief  thay  had  talked  to  the  real 
Howard  Hughes,  recognizing  him  not  only 
by  the  information  he  gave  but  his  man¬ 
ner  of  speaking  and  tone  of  voice.  How¬ 
ever  they  qualified  their  attribution  of 
quotes  to  “a  man  introduced  as  Howard 
Hughes.” 

Other  experts  expressed  satisfaction 
that  it  was  Hughes  but  the  phone  confer¬ 
ence  stirred  a  controversy  over  the  validi¬ 
ty  of  the  “autobiography”  and  why 
Hughes  had  taken  such  pains  to  discredit 
it.  He  called  it  a  fraud,  “totally  fantastic 
fiction”  and  “faii-y  tale.” 

McGraw-Hill  and  Life  executives  stood 
by  their  presses  and  the  writer,  Clifford 
Irving,  insisted  his  manuscript  developed 
from  personal  conversations  with  Hughes 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  Irving  said  it 
was  not  Hughes  w’ho  talked  with  the 
new.smen. 

The  funny  side  of  the  episode  might 
have  given  Irving’s  late  father.  Jay  Ir\’- 
ing,  some  material  for  his  comic  strip, 
“Potsy,”  all  about  a  fat  and  friendly  cop. 

• 

$314  minimum  is  set 
in  Sacramento  pact 

A  $314.71  key  top  minimum,  highest 
outside  Washington  and  New  York,  is 
provided  in  the  Sacramento  Newspaper 
Guild  contract  at  the  Sacramento 
Bee. 

Top  minimums  for  reportei-s  and  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen  are  increased  $70.46  over 
34  months  under  a  formula  by  which  San 
Francisco-area  newspaper  contracts  were 
i-enegotiated  late  in  1970. 

The  contract  pledges  management  and 
the  Guild  to  “aggressively  recruit”  Ne¬ 
groes,  Orientals,  American  Indians  and 
Spanish-suiTiamed  Americans  for  newspa¬ 
per  jobs  and  it  calls  for  a  minority¬ 
training  program  under  which  trainees 
will  be  paid  at  no  less  than  starting  mini¬ 
mums  for  six-month  training  periods. 

• 

AP  contract  rejected 

In  a  mail  i-eferendum,  members  of  tbe 
Wire  Service  Guild  have  rejected  a  new 
two-year  contract  with  the  Associated 
Press.  The  vote  was  about  three  to  one 
against  ratification  of  the  agreement 
which  pravides  incieases  to  $270  a  w'eek 
now  and  to  $288  a  week  starting  January 
1,  1973.  The  present  minimum  is  $252  a 
week. 


Business  secrets 

(Continued  from  page  9) 


tests  may  be  filed  with  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Lipton  said  that  his  requirement  raises 
a  “very  substantial  constitutional  ques¬ 
tion.”  Hanson  declared,  “There  is  no  rule 
of  law  which  can  require  a  newspaper  to 
publish  any  legal  notice  in  its  columns. 
The  law  is  clearly  to  the  contrary.  Just  as 
no  restraint  can  be  placed  on  prior  publi¬ 
cation  so  requirement  to  publish  must 
fail.” 

Hanson  added  that  publication  of  the 
notice  of  application  in  the  Federal  Regis¬ 
ter  is  enough. 

One  of  the  proposed  rules  would  estab¬ 
lish  a  hearing  proceduie  in  accordance 
with  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act. 
An  examiner  would  conduct  a  hearing  at 
which  the  burden  of  proving  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  arrangement  meets  the  requirement 
of  the  Newspaper  Preseiwation  Act  would 
be  on  tbe  proponents.  After  the  hearing, 
the  examiner  would  submit  to  the  Attor¬ 
ney  General  his  findings  and  conclusions 
and  a  proposed  report  and  ordei’. 

Within  30  days  of  the  date  of  the  hear¬ 
ing,  “any  person”  would  be  pennitted  to 
file  wiitten  exceptions  to  the  examiner’s 
pi’oposed  recommendations. 

Lipton  asserted  that  the  “any  person” 
provision  was  too  all-embracing  and  that 
protests  should  be  limited  to  persons  re¬ 
siding  and  doing  business  in  the  circulation 
area  of  the  newspapera  involved.  The 
procedure,  he  contended,  should  not  be  so 
broadly  structured  as  to  permit  “even  a 
person  residing  in  Timbuktu  to  protest  a 
joint  arrangement.” 

Standard  procedure 

A  consensus  was  that  the  hearing 
procedure  was  time-consuming,  burden¬ 
some  upon  the  applicants,  and  that  the 
requirements  imposed  on  the  Attorney 
General  by  the  Act  could  effectiv'ely  be 
met  by  use  of  the  Justice  Department’s 
Business  Review  Pi-ocedure. 

The  Senators  who  said  that  the  dis¬ 
closure  provision  was  conti’ary  to  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  and  could 
find  no  justification  in  the  Newspaper 
Pieseiwation  Act  aie  Wallace  Bennett  of 
Utah,  Daniel  Inouye  of  Hawaii,  Joseph 
Montoya  of  New  Mexico,  Alan  Cranston 
of  California,  Paul  Fannin  of  Arizona, 
John  Tower  of  Texas,  and  Howard  H, 
Baker  Jr.  of  Tennessee. 

The  Reprosentatives  who  told  the  At¬ 
torney  General  that  they  had  never  en¬ 
visioned  the  disclosure  procedure  are  Ed 
Edmondson  of  Oklahoma,  Page  Belcher  of 
Oklahoma,  John  J.  Rhodes  of  Arizona, 
Samuel  L.  Devine  of  Ohio,  Sherman  P. 
Lloyd  of  Utah,  Lester  L.  Wolff  of  New 
York,  Albert  W.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania, 
Spark  Matsunaga  of  Hawaii,  Richard 
Fulton  of  Tennessee  and  Morris  K.  Udall 
of  Arizona. 

The  import  of  all  the  comments  was  to 
the  effect  that  the  pi-oposed  rules  should 
either  be  revised  and  simplified  or 
scrapped  in  favor  of  standard  existing 
procedure.  There  has  been  no  indication  of 
what  course  the  Department  of  Justice 
will  pursue. 
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Ad~ventures  By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


The  overall  impression  gained  from 
presentation  of  two  leading  I'etail  stoi'e  ad 
executives — Bernard  S.  Sklar  of  Macy’s 
and  Lee  M.  Dubow  of  Foley’s — is  that 
newspapers  will  be  the  dominant  advertis¬ 
ing  medium  for  a  long  time  to  come.  Both 
men  spoke  at  a  session  on  “Media  Mix  in 
the  1970’s”  at  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association  in  New 
York  this  week. 

Sklar  said  there  is  “no  patent  recipe 
that  would  govern  a  media  mix.”  It  de¬ 
pended,  he  thought,  largely  on  the  partic¬ 
ular  cookie  one  wanted  to  sell  and  who 
you  sell  it  to,  as  well  as  affordability. 
Sklar  said  the  present  standard  used  by 
most  retailers  of  allocating  80  to  90%  of 
their  budget  to  newspaper  advertising 
continued  to  be  sound  in  many  cases. 

He  expressed  some  concern  over  the 
“trending  downwai’d”  of  newspaper  circu¬ 
lation  in  some  large  urban  areas,  in¬ 
creases  in  ad  rates,  limited  coverage  of 
newspapers  in  some  Macy’s  trading  areas 
which  has  forced  the  store  to  add  smaller, 
moi-e  costly  circulation  papers  and  broad¬ 
cast  to  cover  the  additional  geography, 
and  an  unfounded  belief  that  the  30  to  45 
age  group  is  oriented  more  to  sound  than 
print. 

He  cited  the  Albany- Schenectady  mar¬ 
ket  as  an  example  of  how  broadcast 
offered  a  package  buy  of  radio-tv  for  the 
same  sum  it  was  costing  Macy’s  to  run 
full  page  ads  in  the  Albany  Knickerbocker 
News  and  Schenectady  Union-Star.  The 
papers  give  about  55%  coverage  of  house¬ 
holds  in  a  two-county  area,  as  compared 
to  the  10  counties  covered  by  broadcast 
signals,  he  said. 

Macy’s  has  not  pulled  out  of  the  news¬ 
papers,  nor  is  it  planning  to,  but  Sklar 
said  the  broadcast  buy  has  proved  there  is 
a  place  for  media  mix.  “For  some  rea¬ 
son,”  he  said,  “broadcast  used  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  newspapers  to  promote  the  same 
event  pulls  in  exti*a  traffic.  I  suspect  it  is 
because  the  addition  of  broadcast  tends  to 
make  believers  out  of  more  people.” 

*  *  * 

The  use  of  broadcast,  outdoor  and  direct 
mail  advertising  was  likened  to  the 
“filling  between  a  sandwich”  by  Lee 
Dubow,  sales  promotion  manager  of 
Foley’s  of  Houston.  The  two  slices  of 
bread,  he  said,  are  the  Houston  Post  and 
the  Houston  Chronicle,  which  the  store 
uses  on  a  “day  in,  day  out”  basis.  “We 
never  use  broadcast  alone,”  he  said. 

Dubow  said  he  believes  the  real  chal¬ 
lenge  for  retailers  is  not  mixing  up  their 
media,  but  “expanding  their  franchise  in 
newspapers”  and  then,  when  they  are 
“bright  enough,”  utilizing  other  dimen¬ 
sions  of  sight  and  sound. 

“We  need  to  know  now  from  the  newspa¬ 
per  guys  how  to  put  media  mix  to  practice 
in  the  papers”  he  said.  “How  should  we 
run  an  ad  on  the  society  page  and  another 
ad  on  the  sports,  and  so  forth.  When  are 
they  going  to  show  us  how?” 

Foley  had  a  slide  presentation  showing 
how  the  store  teamed  up  with  Van  Heusen 


shirts  in  a  resultful  co-op  program,  using 
primarily  run-of-press  color  pages  in 
Houston  newspapers,  supported  by  tv 
commercials  and  outdoor. 

#  « 

No  formula.  Tammy  Homer,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  for  Alleiion,  Bennan  &  Dean,  a 
New  York  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  finn,  which  consults  Gimbels,  agreed 
with  Sklar  that  there  is  no  formula  for 
allocating  media  dollars  most  effectively. 
She  said  one  of  the  primary  responsibili¬ 
ties  of  the  ad  agency  is  to  identify  the 
media  mix  best  suit^  for  the  retailer’s 
needs.  “The  day  that  a  newspaper  pro¬ 
gram  alone  can  best  seiwe  the  retailer  is 
past,”  she  said.  “What  has  emerged  is  a 
new  lexicon  which  includes  the  newspaper 
in  its  proper  dimension  alongside  other 
media  in  a  cooi'dinated  merchandising  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  target  audience.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

In  a  question  and  answer  period, 
Dubow  was  asked  by  a  member  in  the 
audience  how  come  stores  did  so  well  in 
Pittsburgh  during  the  recent  newspaper 
shutdown  when  they  had  to  rely  solely  on 
broadcast  to  promote.  Dubow  replied  that 
shoppers  “turn  to  the  dominant  store,” 
th''  one  that  was  advei-tising  the  heaviest 
before  the  newspaper  suspended.  Chal¬ 
lenged  on  this  reply,  Dubow  said  he  knew 
this  to  be  true  from  a  first  hand  experi¬ 
ence  he  had  one  time  when  a  newspaper 
was  closed  by  a  strike  and  the  store  which 
had  been  the  dominant  advertiser  in  the 
paper  decided  to  do  no  broadcast  advertis¬ 
ing  during  the  period  that  the  paper  was 
shutdown.  Federal  Reserve  System  store 
reports  later  showed  that  sales  continued 
to  increase  despite  the  absence  of  adver¬ 
tising.  This,  he  said,  confii-med  for  him 
that  the  public  “judged  a  store  by  what  it 
has  done  in  the  past.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

Investment.  Based  on  repoils  received 
from  newspapers  for  the  first  10  months 
of  1971,  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  re- 
poi’ted  this  week  that  retailers  invested  an 
estimated  $3.5  billion  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  last  year. 

The  amount  represents  an  increase  of 
$260  million  over  1970,  or  a  gain  of  8%. 
The  Bureau  said  that  total  newspaper  ad 
revenues  would  equal  about  $6.3  billion 
when  official  results  become  available  in 
March. 

#  9|c 

How  to  advertise.  Karl  H.  Eisle,  pres¬ 
ident,  Feel-Fine  Shops  of  Reading,  Pa., 
gave  other  retailers  attending  a  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association  session  on 
“Promoting  the  Smaller  Store”  this  piece 
of  advice  on  how  to  advertise  in  newspa¬ 
pers:  “Get  on  the  right  side  of  the  b^t 
page  in  the  best  newspaper  for  merchan¬ 
dise  you  are  promoting.  Dominate  the 
page  with  a  minimum  of  space,  and  there¬ 
fore,  expense.  Be  consistent,  but  dominate 
once  a  week  rather  than  scatter  your 
shots  with  only  partial  impact.” 


Bar  ad  restrictions.  Pennsylvania’s  State 
Pharmacy  Board  decided  January  12  to 
abandon  its  list  of  proposals  that  would 
have  virtually  eliminated  price  advertising 
of  prescription  drugs,  and  required  adver¬ 
tisers  to  give  as  much  information  about 
the  drugs  as  a  doctor  receives.  The  meas¬ 
ures  had  been  criticized  by  consumer 
groups  and  large  volume  discount  stores. 


MERCHANT  &  PUBLISHER  at  Bureau  of  Adver- 
tising  reception  for  directors  of  NRMA  at  the 
Four  Seasons  restaurant;  at  left,  Cecil  C.  Wright, 
president  of  J.  C.  Penney  Co.;  at  right,  James 
F.  Chambers  Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Dallas  Times- 
Herald,  BoA  chairman. 

Gannett  earnings  up 
to  $2  a  share  in  ’71 

Gannett  Co.  expects  to  report  1971 
earnings  per  shai'e  rose  about  20  percent 
while  gross  revenues  climbed  about  11 
percent,  Paul  Miller,  chainnan  and  chief 
executive  officer,  said  (Januaiy  12)  in  a 
talk  to  the  Haiward  Business  School  Club 
o'  Rochester  and  the  Rochester  Society  of 
Security  Analysts. 

Gross  revenues  will  exceed  $235  million, 
up  from  1970’s  $211  million  as  restated  to 
reflect  pooling  of  interest.  Miller  said. 

“We  expect  earnings  per  share  to  ap¬ 
proximate  $2  as  compared  with  $1.67  for 
1970,”  Miller  said. 

“Looking  ahead,  we  expect  1972  to  be 
another  year  of  thrilling  growth.  Indeed,  I 
wouldn’t  be  surprised  if  we  had  another 
newsworthy  announcement  almost  any  day 
now.” 

• 

Workshop  on  inserts 

The  Direct  Mail  Advertising  Associa¬ 
tion  is  sponsoring  the  first  Free  Standing 
Newspaper  Insert  Workshop  on  March  1 
at  Delmonico’s  Hotel  in  New  York.  Partici¬ 
pants  include  Dave  Reichberg,  Altman, 
Voss  &  Reichbei-g;  Joseph  Marsh,  Wash¬ 
ington  Star;  Edward  Stoddai'd,  Doubleday 
Advertising  Co.;  and  Frank  Stapleton, 
Branham-Moloney  Inc.  Contact  the  DMAA 
at  230  Park  Avenue  for  registration. 

• 

Stapleford  heads  School 

Fred  H.  Stapleford,  the  last  publisher 
of  This  Week  magazine  and  fonner  adver¬ 
tising  director  of  the  Philadelphia.  Bulle¬ 
tin,  has  been  named  president  of  Kath¬ 
erine  Gibbs  School  Inc.,  a  secretarial 
training  school  owned  by  Crowell-Collier 
and  MacMillan  Co.  Stapleford  w'as  pre¬ 
viously  president  of  C.  C.  M.  Professional 
Magazines  Inc. 
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’72  marks  start  of  boom 
in  retail  shop  advertising 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


“A  year  of  choosy  consumers,  of  com¬ 
petitiveness  raised  to  a  new  hiph”  will 
bring  about  a  boom  year  in  retail  adver¬ 
tising  for  newspapers,  Alfred  Eisenpreis, 
vicepresident  of  Allied  Stores  Coi*po'‘a- 
tion,  predicted  this  week  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association  in  New  York. 

Eisenpreis,  who  directs  marketing  for 
the  country’s  second  largest  store  group, 
.said  the  current  mood  of  shoppers  places 
newspapers  in  “unusual  importance”  to 
the  retailer. 

He  ohsei-ved  that  retailers  are  coming 
into  a  period  in  which  the  customers  are 
interested  only  in  quality  products,  and 
expect  to  he  told  about  "fiber  content,  and 
characteristics,  and  durability  and  per¬ 
formance  of  all  types  of  pix>ducts.” 

Consumer  interest  in  value  applies  to 
all  income  levels,  including  the  most 
affluent,  he  declared. 

Primary  for  information 

Taking  these  value-minded  factors  into 
consideration,  Eisenpi-eis  said  he  believes 
1972  vnll  be  one  of  the  most  heavily  pro¬ 
motional  years  in  the  last  20  years  on  a 
day-to-day  basis  and  that  shoppers  will 
prepare  more  carefully  for  shopping  by 
studying  advertisements  to  learn  relevant 
merchandise  facts. 

“Therefore,”  he  declared,  “newspaper 
advertising,  the  consumer’s  primary 
source  of  competitive  merchandise  in¬ 
formation,  will  be  of  unusual  impor¬ 
tance.” 

He  said  the  store  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  must  be  made  clearer,  more  direct, 
easier  to  read  and  understand.  “Realistic 
decision-making  requires  specific  facts,  ac¬ 
curate  description,  reason-why  copy,  clear 
product  representation,  opportunity  to 
compare,”  he  pointed  out. 

Eisenpreis  set  the  stage  for  discussions 
of  the  working  woman  that  followed  the 
next  two  days  when  he  remarked  that 
retailers  are  talking  a  lot  about  the  work¬ 
ing  women  but  seem  to  “know  little  as  to 
whom  they  are,  what  they  need,  where 
they  shop,  and  how  to  do  business  vnth 
them.” 

Most  of  the  answers  to  these  questions 
came  in  separate  presentations  made  by 
Rumrill-Hoyt  advertising  agency  and  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 

The  working  w'oman 

In  a  report  prepai-ed  by  Rumrill-Hoyt 
and  presented  at  the  NRMA  meeting  by 
Donald  B.  Miller,  chief  executive,  and 
Lois  Ingalls  McLaughlin,  the  agency’s 
merchandising  director,  the  working  wom¬ 
an  was  classified  as  being  “one  of  the 
most  important  consumer  forces  in  the 
Seventies.” 

The  agency’s  report  drew  this  profile 
of  the  working  woman: 

•  Women  work  for  money — for  them¬ 


selves,  their  husbands,  their  families. 
Husbands  who  were  once  reluctant  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  wife’s  financial  help  now  welcome 
it  for,  without  it,  the  family  standard  of 
living  would  be  sharply  reduced. 

•  The  higher  the  education  received  the 
more  women  are  working.  The  educated 
woman  is  first  to  seek  employment  outside 
the  home. 

•  42'^r  of  all  June  1971  college  graduates 
were  women  and  over  80 '/r  of  them  ex¬ 
pressed  an  intention  to  put  their  degrees 
to  work.  Today’s  college  educated  woman 
will  work  for  an  average  of  26  years.  The 
working  woman  is  a  challenging  new  kind 
of  customer. 

•  Her  independent  economic  status,  her 
better  organized  work-world,  her  outside- 
the-home  orientation  makes  her  a  more 
decisive,  demanding,  affluent  and  articu¬ 
late  customer. 

•  46%  of  all  women  (over  age  16)  now 
work.  This  percentage  will  rise  to  60%  by 
1980. 

•  66%  of  all  married  women  w'ork. 

•  52^1^  of  all  working  mothers  have 
school-age  children  6  to  17. 

•  32^^  of  all  working  women  have  chil¬ 
dren  under  age  6. 

•  56%  of  all  households  are  now  multi¬ 
earner  and  the  second  eanier  is  usually  a 
wife.  In  fact,  the  household  income  attain¬ 
ment  is  due  to  the  two-earner  status. 


this  percent 

of  homes  this  percent  of 
will  be  wives  will 


If  family  income  is 

multi-earner 

be  working 

$15,000  and  over 

75% 

52% 

$25,000  to  $50,000 

70% 

55% 

$50,000  and  over 

46% 

25% 

under  $15,000 

[fewer  multi-earner 

households 
[many  retired  or 
semi-retired 
[many  young  house¬ 
holds  with  young 
children 

.4n  organized  chore 

•  She  looks  on  shopping  as  an  orga¬ 
nized  chore — not  a  romantic  interlude.  She 
wants  speed,  convenience,  time-saving. 
She  is  a  prime  purchaser  of  work-.savers, 
short  cuts,  convenience  items.  She  is  the 
pui'chaser  of  luxuries  and  extras  for  she 
is  incessantly  aware  of  the  act  that  she 
may  he  shortchanging  her  family  and  she 
seeks  to  “make  it  up  to  them”  in  matenal 
ways. 

•  She  is  a  noon-hour,  after  four 
o’clock,  Saturday  and  evening  shopper.  As 
often  as  not  her  family  shops  with  her. 
This  is  a  matter  of  family  “togetherness” 
as  well  as  convenience  and  time  saving. 

•  Most  important  of  all,  she  is  influenc¬ 
ing  every  other  female  shopper.  Her  out¬ 
bound  attitudes,  her  independent  stance, 
her  peer  status,  her  influential  position  in 


her  family  circle  and  her  social  group  is 
rubbing  off  on  all  women.  The  housebound 
woman  is  now  seeking  volunteer  and  part- 
time  activity,  she  is  spurred  to  a  new 
articulate  consumerism,  she  is  adopting 
new  standards  and  new  ideas.  As  a  result,  i 
all  women  are  more  demanding,  more  vo-  i 
cal,  more  skeptical,  more  value-conscious. 

Ad  copy  suggested 

The  Bureau’s  story  of  “The  Working  ' 
Woman”  showed  her  involvement  wMth  a 
job  and  a  paycheck  being  parlayed  into  a 
life  style  that  increases  her  stature  as  a 
person— and  as  a  customer. 

The  Bureau  reported  these  findings 
from  a  new  study  of  working  and  non¬ 
working  women. 

Based  on  the  research  and  marketing 
data,  the  Bureau  has  developed  suggested 
ads  and  layouts  to  illustrate  its  recom¬ 
mendations  to  retailers.  These  are:  first, 
to  make  shopping  easier;  second,  to  j 
provide  more  time  saving  services,  and  < 
third,  to  make  selective  appeals  to  work¬ 
ing  women. 

The  presentation  notes  that  nine  out  of 
ten  women  now  work  or  have  worked  so 
that  the  habits  of  virtually  all  women  are 
being  shaped  by  the  work  experience. 

And  while  women  who  take  jobs  nearly 
always  need  the  money,  six  out  of  ten 
(.'ifl'Tr)  say  they  would  do  so  even  if  they 
could  receive  as  much  money  without 
working.  Indeed,  82*^  of  the  working  wom¬ 
en  agree  with  the  statement:  “Working 
makes  me  a  more  interesting  person.” 

Among  their  main  reasons  for  working, 
the  women  interviewed  offered  such  posi¬ 
tive  objectives  as:  “want  to  be  more  inde¬ 
pendent,”  36*^ ;  “want  to  do  something 
worthwhile,”  359^^ ;  and  “like  to  learn  new 
things,”  36%.  Relatively  few  offered  nega¬ 
tive  reasons  such  as  “bored  with  house¬ 
work,”  16%;  and  “too  lonely  at  home,” 

14%.  However,  58%  also  feel  that  “work¬ 
ing  women  don’t  spend  enough  time  with 
their  children.” 

Impact  of  women's  lib 

The  women’s  lib  movement  has  had  its 
impact  among  working  women,  the  study 
shows,  since  85%  are  awai-e  of  its  objec¬ 
tives  and  93%  approve  its  demand  of  equal 
pay  for  equal  work.  However,  49%  of  the 
women  said  “false”  to  the  statement,  “I 
get  less  pay  than  a  man  would  in  the 
same  kind  of  a  job”  as  compared  to  38% 
who  said  “yes.”  And  more  forthrightly, 
two  thirds  of  the  working  women  (66%) 
agreed  that  they  are  treated  “the  same  or 
better  than  men”  as  against  only  20%  who 
disagreed. 

The  study  is  based  on  inteiwiews  with  a 
rational  probability  sample  of  1,000  wom¬ 
en  of  whom  661  were  currently  employed. 
Response  Analysis  Corporation  of  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.J.,  did  the  interviewing. 

It  found  that  working  women,  nearly 
half  of  whom  (48%)  report  that  the  big¬ 
gest  problems  associated  with  working  are 
time-related,  nevertheless  shop  more  often 
for  clothes.  (72%  had  shopped  for  clothes 
in  the  past  month  versus  56%  for  non¬ 
working  women.)  And  in  a  given  month, 
they  are  more  likely  to  visit  friends,  85% 
to  78%;  dine  out,  72%  to  59%;  go  to  the 
(Continued  on  page  34) 
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FRED  RAUSCHENBERG,  vicepresident  for  sales 
promotion  of  May  Co.,  California,  accepts  a 
first  prize  for  his  store's  winning  ad  in  the 
NoRMA  contest. 


BERNARD  ZUCKERMAN,  at  right,  advertising  director  of  Abercrombie  4  Fitch,  accepts 
a  first  prize  Silver  Shopping  Bag  from  Benjamin  H.  Doroff,  chairman  of  NRMA's  sales 
promotion  division,  at  the  NoRMA  awards  presentation. 


Winners  of  the  1971  newspaper  retail 
advertising  competition  received  “NoR- 
MAs”  this  week  at  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  convention. 

The  awards,  a  silver  shopping  bag 
embedded  in  Incite,  were  presented  by 
Benjamin  H.  Doroff  of  John  Wanamaker 
to  Daniel’s  Wayside  Furniture  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va. ;  M.  M.  Cohn  Co.  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.;  Abercrombie  &  Fitch,  Chicago;  and 
the  May  Co.  of  Los  Angeles. 

Plaques  were  presented  to  Ziesel’s  of 
Elkhart;  Joske  Bros,  of  Texas;  Richway 
of  Atlanta,  and  Foley’s  of  Houston.  Cer¬ 
tificates  were  presented  to  Biegelow’s  of 
Jamestown;  Mag’s  of  New  Britain;  Cor- 
tell-Siegal’s  of  Bangor;  The  Popular  of 
El  Paso;  Minion  S.  A.  of  Athens,  Greece; 
Levy’s  of  Tucson;  Liberty  House  of  San 
Jose;  Mary  Lester  Fabrics  of  Milwaukee; 
Franklin  Simon  of  New  York;  J.  C.  Pen¬ 
ney  Co.;  Stern  Bros,  of  New  Jersey;  Nei- 
man-Marcus  of  Dallas,  and  Ohrbach’s 
New  York. 


NoRMk 


RET>1IL 


The  contest,  sponsored  by  the  NRMA 
and  Bureau  of  Advertising,  was  broken 


JOHN  ROBERTS,  sales  promotion  manager  of 
M.  M.  Cohn  Co.,  Little  Rock,  received  the  top 


THOMAS  L.  DANIEL,  president  of  Daniel's  Way- 
side  Furniture  Co.,  holds  his  NoRMA  award  at 


down  according  to  sales  volume. 


newspaper  ad  award  for  his  store. 


NRMA  meeting. 
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Old  store  has 
young  image  in 
old  newspaper 

In  a  relatively  young  advertising 
department,  a  staid,  established 
medium  like  newspaper  sometimes 
creates  a  situation  of  the  proverbial 
“strange  bedfellows.” 

Not  so  in  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  advertising  department 
of  M.  M.  Cohn  in  Little  Rock  and 
the  Arkansas  Gazette. 

With  a  97  year  old  store  and  a 
153  year  old  newspaper,  one  would 
think  that  a  rampant  case  of  rigor 
mortis  would  have  set  in  by  now. 
But  quite  the  contrary. 

M.  M.  Cohn,  with  a  29  year  old 
sales  promotion  manager  (John 
Roberts)  and  a  25  year  old  adver¬ 
tising  manager  (J.M.  Matthews), 
finds  itself  in  the  position  of  being 
almost  an  institution  in  the  com¬ 
munity  and  state,  but  also  an  in¬ 
novator  and  leader  in  its  fashion 
and  image  presentations. 

Using  newspaper  almost  exclu¬ 
sively — with  the  Gazette  getting  a 
lion’s  share  of  the  linage — a  fine 
line  is  drawn  between  promotional 


YOUTH  ACCENT — The  unusual  angle 
of  the  model  in  the  photograph  empha¬ 
sizes  the  "wide  look"  of  the  jacket  lapel 
in  this  ad  which  won  a  first  prize  for  the 
M.  M.  Cohn  store  in  Little  Rock,  Arkan¬ 
sas,  among  stores  with  sales  of  $5-$25 
million  in  NoRMA  Awards  competition 
for  best  retail  newspaper  ads  of  1971 
sponsored  by  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association  and  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA. 


and  institutional  advertising,  with 
emphasis  being  given  to  the  image¬ 
making  category. 

The  Gazette,  with  its  national 
reputation,  finds  itself  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  alter  ego  to  Cohn’s  advertis¬ 
ing  department.  Brandon  Moore, 
as  account  representative  for  the 
Gazette,  serves  as  liaison  between 
the  store  and  the  paper. 

Often  discovering  that  things 
have  never  been  done  before,  now 
can  be  done;  this  professional 
newspaperman  spends  many  hours 
patching  mistakes  and  trying  to 
resolve  problems  before  they  oc¬ 
cur. 

An  interesting — and  obviously 
successful — combination  of  char¬ 
acters  in  a  play  that  sees  the  cur¬ 
tain  rise  each  day  .  .  .  M.  M.  Cohn 
and  the  Arkansas  Gazette — two 
award-winning  innovators. 
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And  th.it's  no  bull  .  .  .  ties  eie  wider  .  .  lupcls 
ere  widtrr  .  .  <ind  men's  f.isbion  is  lonkmq 
better  ttian  evw  Knits  .ire  in  .  th.it  me, ms 
comfort  and  caretree  wear  yeii'  round. 
Shirts  are  brighter  and  wilder  Shoes  .ire  borrts 
and  two-tones  ,ind  tri-tones.  It  ynu  ti.iyen't  .  .  . 
come  by  Cohn's  men's  shop  and  take  a  good 
look  at  some  good  looks. 

You  won't  be  diSiippointi.i). 


Abercrombie  &  Fitch  ads  have  a  fashionable  look 


In  case  you  haven't  noticed, 
Abercrombie  &  Fitch  has  injected 
some  new  things  into  their  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  an  attempt 
to  alter  the  store’s  image  and  at¬ 
tract  younger  customers. 

One  of  the  “new  things”  is 
Bernard  Zuckerman,  who  13 
months  ago  left  Macy’s  to  become 
advertising  director  of  the  8-store 
chain  under  William  Humphreys, 
who  succeeded  Earle  Angestadt, 
the  former  Young  &  Rubicam  ad¬ 
vertising  executive,  as  president  in 
September,  1970. 

The  other  important  change 
which  followed  has  to  do  with  the 
store’s  new  advertising  format, 
which  has  been  designed  to  win 
new  customers  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  the  loyalty  of  pres¬ 
ent  customers.  Whereas  advertis¬ 
ing  in  past  years  under  Ange¬ 
stadt — who  engineered  the  biggest 
break  with  the  past — had  stressed 
mainly  sporting  goods,  the  new 
strategy  has  b^n  redirected  to¬ 
ward  ready-to-wear  apparel  for 
men  and  women. 

“We’ve  definitely  put  in  more  of 
a  fashion  “image,”  Zuckerman 
noted.  And  the  award-winning 
NORMA  ad,  which  was  submitted 
by  the  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
epitomizes  that  new  fashion  look, 
he  said.  “Best  of  all,”  he  remarked, 
“this  particular  ad  produced  ap¬ 
proximately  three  times  the  normal 
anticipated  business.” 

Another  change  that  has  come 
about  with  the  advertising  format 
change  is  greater  attention  to  the 
younger  affluent  group  in  their 
20’s  and  30’s  who  have  the  dis¬ 
cretionary  income.  A  planned  ob¬ 
jective  of  the  new  ad  approach  is 
to  establish  the  younger  shopper 
as  a  loyal  customer  of  A&F, 
Zuckerman  said,  by  offering  lower 
priced  ready-to-wear  merchandise. 

Once  the  person  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  as  a  customer,  it  is  his  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  customer  will  gradu¬ 
ate  to  perhaps  the  higher  priced 
merchandise  which  A&F  is  known 
for  having.  A  reflection  of  A&F’s 
pursuit  of  this  youth  group  is  an 
upcoming  offer  of  a  man’s  suit 
that  will  sell  for  $100. 

Zuckerman,  a  strong  believer  in 
newspaper  advertising  (“We  use 
more  newspaper  ads  than  before.”) 
forsees  increasing  advertising  ac¬ 
tivity  by  A&F  stores.  He  said  the 
stores  are  taking  a  “more  ag¬ 
gressive  advertising  stance  to  in¬ 
crease  store  traffic.” 
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Abercrombie  &  Fitch 


•  NORTH  WABASH  AVENUE.  CHICAGO.  ILLINO'S  CC  S-A700 


NEW  LOOK — Abercrombie  &  Fitch,  the  8-store  chain,  shows  a 
new  fashion  look  in  this  ad  which  won  first  place  among  stores  with 
sales  of  $25-$50  million  in  the  NoRMA  competition  for  best  retail 
newspaper  ads.  Bernard  Zuckerman,  advertising  director,  A&F,  said 
the  ad  was  created  by  Ruby  Friedland,  art  director,  and  Elaine 
Landry,  copy  writer. 
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followed  that  were  not  only  cre¬ 
ative,  but  also  personal  and  warm. 

Typical  of  this  series  of  ads  is 
the  “take  it  easy,  it’s  a  dog’s  life’’ 
award  winning  ad.  Taking  a  popu¬ 
lar  item  such  as  a  famous  brand 
recliner  chair  and  adding  charisma 
through  the  use  of  contemporary 
layout  design  and  photographic 
artwork,  and  humorous,  believable 
copy,  this  ad  is  an  outstanding  ex¬ 
ample  of  what  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  today. 

The  basic  element  of  sex,  which 
is  used  almost  everywhere  in  ad¬ 
vertising  these  days,  was  virtually 
disregarded  in  favor  of  the  idea 
that  animals  still  and  always  will, 
have  a  strong  emotional  appeal  to 
the  buying  public. 

The  campaign  was  a  success  of 
immeasurable  amounts  .  .  .  busi¬ 
ness  improved,  profits  rose  and 
most  imjjortant  of  all,  Daniel’s 
Wayside  Furniture  found  out  what 
consistent,  good  advertising  can 
achieve  in  a  year’s  time. 


HOME  FURNISHINGS  ADS  by  Daniel's  Way- 
side  Furniture  Co.,  Richmond,  Va.,  won  first 
prize  among  stores  with  sales  under  $5  million 
in  NoRMA  Awards  competition  for  best  retail 
newspaper  ads  of  1971  sponsored  by  National 
Retail  Merchants  Association  and  Bureau  of 
Advertising. 


Newspaper’s  ad 
team  creates 
new  store  look 


take  it  easy. 

it^adog’s 

life. 


Changing  the  image  of  a  store 
can  be  quite  an  enormous  under¬ 
taking.  But  the  problem  failed  to 
discourage  Tom  Daniel,  president 
of  Danier.s  Wayside  Furniture 
stores  in  Richmond,  Virginia. 

During  February,  1971,  Daniel 
asked  for  the  assistance  of  the 
creative  service  department  of 
Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatch 
and  Richmond  News-Leader,  under 
the  direction  of  Maxie  D.  Mason, 
to  coordinate  and  execute  a  new 
image  building  advertising  cam¬ 
paign. 

This  task  was  assigned  to  a  cre¬ 
ative  team  composed  of  salesman 
Jim  Boyle,  copywriter  Vera  Hamil¬ 
ton,  and  artists  Sam  Strickland 
and  Donna  Pinnix,  all  of  Richmond 
newspapers. 

An  initial  planning  meeting  was 
held  in  which  Daniel  expressed  a 
desire  (1)  for  a  new  image 
through  an  imaginative  newspaper 
campaign  utilizing  good,  strong 
merchandising  ideas,  (2)  to  im¬ 
prove  his  potential  customer  pro¬ 
file,  and  (3)  to  enhance  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  stores  through  re¬ 
organization  and  modern  display 
techniques. 

The  creative  team  decided  the 
best  way  to  achieve  these  objec¬ 
tives  was  through  a  fresh,  lively 
campaign  that  the  customer  could 
relate  to  himself  and  his  own  nee^ 
and  desires.  Thus  it  was  decided  to 
break  away  from  the  conventional 
furniture  store  advertising  of  “was 
and  now  prices”,  and  to  utilize 
clean,  large  space  advertisements 
that  would  reflect  the  personality 
and  reputation  of  Daniel’s  Wayside 
Furniture  to  the  buying  public. 

To  complement  the  newspaper 
campaign  the  store’s  signature  cut 
was  redesigned  by  Sam  Strickland 
and  a  Sales  slogan  “The  people  who 
know  home  furnishings  from  the 
floor-up!”  was  created. 

The  campaign  was  launched 
with  full  page  institutional  ads 
stressing  the  popular  consumerism 
copy  technique.  Merchandising  ads 


Daniels 


V'.A^SlDE  fURNITURt  CO 


STAR  MODEL  of  fhe  Daniel's  Wayside  Furniture  store  advertisement 
is  a  Saint  Bernard  pup,  Dzeja's  Barnabas  Rex  von  Hamilton,  belonging 
to  Vera  Hamilton,  copywriter  for  Richmond  Newspapers.  Gathered 
around  "Barney"  and  Mrs.  Hamilton  are  Thomas  L.  Daniel  (seated), 
president  of  Daniel's,  Lloyd  A.  (Sam)  Strickland,  art  director,  and 
James  Boyle,  retail  advertising  salesman  for  Richmond  Newspapers. 
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^nvimnmental  settings. . . 
discover  them  at  May  Co 

jt  May  Co.  there  ts  an  understanding  that 


availabk*  spate  tmagmativHy  and  lumhonaHy  The 
uphohlefori  pmes  by  Meyet  ((uniher-Maftint  are 
tn  the  manner  o<  (iniis  XV  Ihey  ot'iei  (untrast  to 
the  risniempurarv  singtiiiitv  ol  the  Parson's  table 
lltSOOl  Shossn  upper  left  on  this  |M>aP  a  classic 
(ours  KVI  (harr  surprisirt)^  covered  m  a  fiold  Woci 
plaid  <J2*tt)0  as  slMiyvni  At  lower  lott  a  similar 
groufMOK  held  trsgether  m  this  insurKe  with  a  lioiri 
anc^ unKiuegraphH  Ihesesettmgswerephotogiaiihed 
at  ixte  May  Cn  store  You'll  (md  smsiiar  senirtgs  at  the 
store  nearest  you  Fur  help  in  achieving  yourpersonal 
environment  why  not  (orssuit 
a  May  Co  interKw  des.gner^  H  I  ■ 

Please  consider  this  an  invitaiion  I  B  I 

to  stop  by  and  sec  what  wc‘  B  B  B 

:neaii  by  rmvitunmental  sr^ings 


COVER  AND  BACK  PAGE  from  award  winning  rotogravure  color  newspaper  section 
run  by  May  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  California.  The  eight  page  tabloid  size  supplement 
won  first  prize  among  stores  with  sales  volume  over  $50  million  in  NoRMA  Awards 
competition  for  the  best  retail  newspaper  ads  of  1971  sponsored  by  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association  and  Bureau  of  Advertising. 


We  can’t  live  without  newspapers’ 

May  Go/s  advertising  formula:  $  +  sense  z  newspapers 


Authority — “Our  customers  re¬ 
spect  their  daily  newspapers  for 
news  value  and  accuracy.  It  is  their 
guide  to  the  products  they  need  for 
their  way  of  life.  Many  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  will  bring  an  ad  with  them 
for  reference  while  shopping.” 

No  substitute 

Image  building — “As  a  fashion 
store  chain,  visual  appeal  is  much 
of  our  story.  In  addition  to  the 
intrinsic  appeal  of  the  merchan¬ 
dise,  we  are  able  to  direct  an  abid¬ 
ing  image  of  our  fashion  philoso¬ 
phy  and  taste  level.  Our  ‘look’  in 
our  ads  extends  to  how  our  cus¬ 
tomers  ‘see’  us.” 

In  conclusion,  “we  can’t  live 
without  newspapers.” 


Stuffed  preprints  vs.  ROP: 
how  coupon  response  varies 

By  Chaman  L.  Jain,  Ph.D 


Here  are  some  of  the  findings  of  a 
study  evaluating  different  aspects  of  cou¬ 
pon  advertising  for  a  company  that  will 
invest  about  $15  million  in  1972  in  direct 
response  newspaper  advertising: 

•  The  ‘stuffed’  preprint  advertising 
generates  four  times  more  response  than 
if  the  coupon  is  featured  in  an  ROP  ad. 

•  The  small-size  papers  give  the  highest 
advertising  response. 

•  The  combined  (morning  and  eve¬ 
ning)  editions  perform  7%  better  than  a 
single  edition. 

•  The  response  declines  when  an  ad  is 
repeated  in  the  same  page.  But  the  rate  of 
decline  is  higher  on  first  two  repeat  ads 
than  any  other  ad  run  after  them. 

I*  Among  all  four  regions— Northeast, 
North  Central,  South  and  West— news¬ 
papers  published  in  the  South  produce  the 
lowest  coupon  return. 

The  study  vras  based  upon  the  historical 
data  of  a  mail-order  firm  which  advertised 
nationally  and  measures  the  response  by 
the  coupons  received.  Because  of  the  confi¬ 
dential  nature  of  the  information  the 
name  of  the  company  cannot  be  identified. 
It  is  a  large  non-manufacturing  company 
which  has  been  investing  about  $10  mil¬ 
lion  a  year  on  newspaper  advertising 
alone. 


PREPRINT  VERSUS  ROP 

The  preprint  is  a  recent  development  in 
newspaper  advertising  where  a  pre¬ 
printed  advertising  insert  containing  2,  4 
or  more  pages  is  stuffed  in  a  paper. 

The  study  shows  that  preprint,  on  the 
average,  yields  3.7  times  more  response 
than  ROP.  In  some  cases,  it  perfonned  as 
much  as  7  times  better  than  ROP.  In  this 
study,  the  preprint  contained  8  pages.  The 
ROP,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  full  page. 
The  high  i*esponse  of  preprint  is  mainly 
because  the  advertising  message  is  con- 


TABLE  1 

CHANGE  IN  RESPONSE 
RESULTING  FROM  REPEAT  ADS 


Repeat  Ad  Number 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fourth 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

Eighth 

Sonroe: 

1.  The  record  < 
which  is  not 
iidential  natui 


Change  in  Response 
(In  Percent) 
—11.7 
—21.1 

—  9.8 
-+-  1.6 

—  4.6 
—11.2 
-f20.0 

—  1.6 


<t  a  mail-order  company 
identified  because  of  con- 
e  of  the  data. 


Notes : 

1.  He  change  in  response  was  computed 
from  ail  the  ads  run  within  two-year 
period  by  the  same  mail-order  company. 
In  computation,  adjustment  was  made  for 
seasonal  variations. 


veyed  in  length  due  to  the  availability  of 
more  space.  Moreover,  readers  can  easily 
save  the  preprint  in  order  to  read  it  more 
leisurely  at  a  future  date. 

Because  of  high  response  many  indus¬ 
tries  such  as  insurance,  cosmetic,  film 
processing,  and  record  and  book  clubs  are 
now  spending  more  of  their  newspaper 
money  on  this  type  of  advertising.  A 
study  of  29  newspapers,  done  by  Charles 
L.  Nicholson,  reveals  that  advertisers  in 
1970  spent  38%  more  money  on  preprints 
than  in  1969. 

Though  preprint  produces  high  re¬ 
sponse,  it  costs  more  to  an  advertiser  than 
ROP.  In  the  author’s  study,  the  preprint, 
on  the  average,  costed  4.6  times  more  than 
ROP. 

Based  upon  the  cost  and  response  data, 
one  can  conclude  that  preprint  generates 
more  response  than  ROP  but  its  cost  of 
obtaining  a  coupon  is  higher  than  the 
other. 


SIZE  OF  CIRCULATION 

The  small-size  papers  give  the  highest 
advertising  response.  In  the  author’s 
study,  their  response,  after  adjusted  for 
the  size  of  circulation,  was  9%  above  the 
average.  The  medium-size  papers,  on  the 
other  hand,  did  the  wwst.  Their  per- 
foi-mance  was  17%  below  the  average.  The 
advertising  response  of  large  papers  w^as 
fairly  good — 8%  above  the  average. 

In  this  study  all  the  papers  with  a  cir¬ 
culation  of  100,000  and  over  except  tab¬ 
loids  were  included.  The  papers  with  a 
circulation  between  100,000  and  300,000 
were  catergorized  as  small;  between  300,- 
000  and  500,000,  medium;  and  between 
500,000  and  over,  large. 

The  small  papers  perfonn  well  because 
they  do  not  compete  with  any  other  paper. 
They  are  generally  published  and  circu¬ 
lated  in  small  to^vms  where  there  is  only 
one  paper.  Some  metropolitan  papere  are 
sold  in  these  area.  Since  these  papers  cov¬ 
er  mostly  national,  regional  and  world 
news  (and  not  local  news),  they  are  taken 
in  addition  to  rather  than  as  a  substitute 
for  the  local  paper.  Moreover,  dailies  pub¬ 
lished  in  small  towns  are  kept  for  a  long¬ 
er  period  because  their  readers  have  more 
time  to  spare. 

Though  small  papers  yield  the  highest 
response,  they  cost  more  to  an  advertiser 
than  any  other  paper.  The  average  max¬ 
imum  advei-tising  rates  (based  upon  100,- 
000  circulation,  black  and  white  and  1,000 
lines)  for  small,  medium  and  large  papers 
are  $414,  $369  and  $323  respectively.  Tak¬ 
ing  both  cost  and  response  into  account, 
large  papers  generate  coupons  at  the 
lowest  cort. 

SINGLE  VS.  COMBINED  EDITIONS 


2.  The  negative  siern  shows  the  decline  in 
response  from  the  ad  run  immediately  be¬ 
fore  it.  He  positive  sigm.  on  the  other 
hand,  indicates  the  increase  in  response. 


In  recent  years,  laigely  because  of  the 
prohibitiveness  of  operating  costs,  in  some 
cities  morning  and  evening  editions  ai-e 


Chaman  L.  Jain,  author  of  this  exclusive 
report  for  Editor  &  Publisher,  is  an  as¬ 
sociate  professor  in  the  economics  depart¬ 
ment  of  St.  John’s  University,  Brooklyn, 
and  a  consultant  on  direct  response  adver¬ 
tising.  In  addition  to  the  firm  mentioned 
in  this  article,  he  has  served  Rapp  &  Col¬ 
lins  Inc.,  an  advertising  agency;  Alex¬ 
ander  Sales  (Corporation;  and  Budd  Gore 
Growers.  Jain  said  Sue  Fadel  and  Daniel 
Sisto,  graduate  assistants,  helped  with 
the  research. 


published  from  the  same  plant.  Special 
combination  rate  is  offered  to  encourage 
the  advertiser  to  run  an  ad  in  both  edi¬ 
tions. 

The  data  show  that  the  combined  edi¬ 
tions,  after  adjusted  for  the  size  of  circu¬ 
lation,  produce  7%  more  response  than  a 
single  edition.  This  is  probably  because 
that  the  second  edition  serves  as  a  follow 
up  to  those  who  read  the  both  papers. 

REPEAT  AD 

Though  the  response  data  of  repeat  ads 
are  erratic,  they  seem  to  point  out  two 
things:  One,  the  response  declines  when 
an  ad  is  repeated  in  the  same  paper  be¬ 
cause  the  repeat  ad  reaches  again  the 
same  market.  Two,  the  rate  of  decline  is 
higher  on  first-two-repeat  ads  than  any 
other  ad  run  after  them.  The  rate  of 
decline  on  the  first  and  second  repeat  ads 
were  12  and  21%  respectively  (Table  1). 
On  the  eighth-repeat  ad,  the  advertising 
response  dropped  down  to  1.5%  from  the 
ad  ran  immediately  before  it.  However, 
there  were  two  cases  where  the  return, 
instead  of  decreasing,  increased  (Table  1). 

REGIONAL  DIFFERENCES 

The  advertising  response  differs  not 
only  by  preprint  and  ROP,  size  of  circula¬ 
tion,  single  and  combined  editions,  and 
number  of  times  an  ad  is  repeated  but 
also  by  the  region  where  a  paper  is  pub¬ 
lished.  In  this  study,  the  Southern  papers 
pixxiuced  the  lowest  advertising  response 
and  the  North-Eastern  ones,  the  highest 
(Table  2).  The  response  index  of  South¬ 
ern  papers  was  79,  meaning  that  their 
return  w'as  19%  below  the  average.  Their 
poor  response  may  be  explained  by  the 
fact  that  most  of  their  readers  fall  at  the 
bottom  of  economic  scale.  The  North- 
Eastern  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  yield 
the  highest  response. 

The  average  advertising  rate  of  papers 
published  in  the  Southern  region  is 
5%  above  the  average  (Table  2).  Their 
high  rates  are  prebably  due  to  the  small 
circulation  of  most  of  the  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  region.  The  North-Central 
papers,  on  the  other  hand,  have  the  lowest 
advertising  rates. 


TABLE  2 

ADVERTISING  RATE  AND  RESPONSE 
INDICES  BY  REGION 


Region  Advertising  Advertising 

Rate  Index  Response  Index 
North  East  104  128 

North  Central  91  81 

South  105  79 

West  100  112 

Average  100  100 


Sources : 

1.  He  record  of  a  mail-order  company 
which  is  not  identified  because  of  con¬ 
fidential  nature  of  the  data. 
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There  are  two 
newspapeis  in  IXdlas. 
But  Dallas  dothlng  stores 
put  55%  of  their  linajie 
In  one. 


The  Dallas  News  is 

the  “best  dressed”  newspaper  in  Dallas. 
According  to  George  Neustadt,  Inc., 

Dallas  clothing  stores  displayed  55.3% 
of  their  linage  in  our  paper  last  year. 

And  Neustadt  shows 

that  in  the  top  three  price  zones,  The  Dallas  News 
had  67.5%  of  the  year’s  linage. 

In  addition,  Dallas’  three  downtown 
department  stores  put  most  of  their 
woman’s  clothing  linage  in  The  Dallas  News. 
Neiman-Marcus,  75.7%;  Titche’s,  71.8%; 

and  Sanger-Harris,  52.7%. 

Of  course  these  advertisers  need  to  reach 
consumers  who  can  afford  to  shop  their  stores. 
In  short,  our  readers. 

In  Metro  Dallas,  we  have  16.6%  more  readers 
than  the  evening  paper  who  earn 
$10,000  and  over.  And  we  have  26,900  more 
Metro  readers.  If  you  want  consumers 
with  disposable  income. 


The  Daiias  Morning  News 
jMk  Wiethe  one. 


in  Dallas. 


our  readers  are  the  fashion 


Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc  ,  National  Representative.  The  Leonard  Co.,  Florida  Representative 


A  Member  ot  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers.  Inc  Sources  Media  Records  Dallas  Continuing  Market  Study,  1970.  Belden  Associates 


Reply  to  reader: 
why  advertising., 
not  a  free  paper 

In  a  letter  to  the  Courier- Journal  and 
Louisville  Times  a  i-eader  asked  why  all 
advertising  couldn’t  be  eliminated  fi-om 
the  newspapers,  ending  up  with  a  much 
smaller  paper  and  charging  readers  less 
for  it. 

As  an  altemative,  the  writer  thought 
the  paper  might  be  delivered  free  of 
charge  and  let  advertising  carry  the 
whole  load. 

John  L.  Richai'ds,  general  manager  of 
the  Louisville  dailies,  believing  the  read¬ 
er’s  question  deseiwed  an  answer,  under¬ 
took  doing  so  in  an  article  titled  “Letters 
frem  the  Editors,”  a  monthly  feature. 

Here,  in  part,  is  what  Richards  wu'ote: 

By  coincidence,  the  entire  sum  our  read¬ 
ers  pay  for  their  daily  and  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  is  the  same  amount  as  the  cost  of 
two  items:  The  amount  carriers  get  for 
their  trouble  and  cost  of  paper  used. 
That’s  all. 


would  be  cheaper  to  produce,  but  still  the 
subscription  cost  would  more  than  triple 
and  many  subscribers  would  fall  by  the 
wayside.  It  would  become  a  major  pur¬ 
chase  for  those  who  elected  to  continue 
their  subscriptions.  It  would  become  ex¬ 
clusive,  and  that’s  conti-ary  to  the  mission 
of  any  local  newspaper. 

For  example,  subscribers  in  metropoli¬ 
tan  Louisville  now  pay  $57.20  per  year  if 
they  take  Sunday  plus  both  daily  papers. 
This  figure  would  balloon  to  something 
like  $175  if  advertising  were  eliminated. 

Peneti-ation  of  distribution  is  the  key. 
It’s  what  wc  want  and  it’s  certainly  what 
the  majority  of  advertisers  want.  We’ve 
got  to  price  the  newspaper  at  a  level 
where  almost  everybody  is  willing  to  buy 
it.  The  heavy  share  paid  for  by  the  adver¬ 
tiser  is  really  a  guarantee  that  his  mes¬ 
sage  will  reach  almost  everybody  in  town. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  in 
other  cities  to  provide  a  newspaper  that  is 
all  news  from  cover  to  cover.  This  has 
never  worked  because  there  have  not  been 
enough  readei-s  willing  to  shell  out  enough 
money  to  allow  the  publisher  to  make  ends 
meet. 

Now  what  would  happen  if  we  decided 
to  ask  the  advertiser  to  pay  the  entire  bill 
and  deliver  a  newspaper  at  no  cost  to  the 
subscriber?  The  answer  is  painfully  clear. 
We  would  have  to  charge  advertisers  50 
percent  more  than  we  do  now. 

There  would  be  many  reactions  to  this, 
but  a  major  one  would  be  the  effect  on  the 
small  businessman  with  a  limited  adver¬ 
tising  budget.  He  would  have  a  tough  time 


getting  into  the  marketplace  with  his 
goods  and  services. 

Another  point:  Advertising  is  consid¬ 
ered  a  vital,  indispensable  part  of  the 
paper.  Most  readers  use  it  as  a  news 
service  for  what’s  available  and  at  what 
price.  If  this  weren’t  the  case,  advertisers 
wouldn’t  spend  such  large  sums  of  money 
on  newspaper  ads.  One  thing  is  cei'tain: 
They  don’t  spend  this  money  carelessly; 
they  spend  it  because  it  brings  results. 

There  is  a  balance  point  somewhere 
that  dictates  how  much  we  can  charge  the 
reader  and  still  sell  a  newspaper,  seven 
days  a  week,  to  practically  all  the  people 
who  can  and  want  to  read  one.  There  is 
also  a  balance  point  that  dictates  how 
much  we  can  ask  an  advertiser  to  pay  for 
space  in  order  to  keep  his  competitive 
position  in  the  marketplace. 

Finally,  these  two  sources  of  income 
must  pi-ovide  enough  to  pay  for  paper, 
people  and  equipment,  and  last  but  not 
least,  provide  a  reasonable  profit  to  insure 
continued  economic  health. 

• 

Assignments  for  sales 

Hugh  K.  Joyce,  president,  Bowater 
Sales  Co.,  has  announced  the  following 
appointments  as  vicepresidents  with  their 
6  respective  sales  territories:  John  C.  Da¬ 
vis,  Midsouth;  James  R.  Inness,  South¬ 
west;  Robert  G.  Linkins,  Northeast;  John 
B.  Lux,  Central;  Eugene  N.  Montgomery, 
Southeast;  Robert  F.  Weary,  Canadian. 


Payrolls,  equipment,  facilities,  every 
other  expense  needed  to  operate  is  carried 
by  revenue  from  advertisere. 

What  would  happen  if  we  eliminated 
advertising  and  asked  the  reader  to  pay 
enough  to  cover  all  costs?  The  newspaper 


Rr.  n 


WO' 


Buffalo 

and  the  Niagara  Frontier 

the 

FASHIONABLE 

one 

Fashion  may  change  daily  but  the  Courier-Express 
remains  consistent.  37  years  of  fashion  leadership  in 
Women’s  clothing  and  38  years  in  Men’s  clothing 
make  the  Courier-Express  a  fashionable  leader. 
The  Courier-Express  has  consistently  carried  the  bulk 
of  advertising  placed  by  Women’s  and  Men’s 
clothing  stores  in  this  market. 

YHE  rASHIONABLE  ONE... 

Courier-EXPRESS 


795  MAIN  STREET 
BUFFALO.  NEW  YORK  14240 
Represented  Nationally  by: 
Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
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How  do  yoo  select 
the  right  Philadelphia 
newspaper  to  carry 
your  advertising? 


DO  YOU  GO  BY  CIRCULATION  COVERAGE? 

No  matter  what  part  of  the  market  you  want  most,  The  Bulletin  delivers  it.  .  .with 
more  circulation  in  the  city,  in  the  rich  suburbs,  in  the  entire  14-County  Greater 
Philodelphio/South  Jersey  area.  If  circulation  coverage  means  most  to  you,  remember 
this:  The  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin  has  the  largest  7-day  total  circulation  of  any 
Philadelphia  newspaper. 


DO  YOU  GO  BY  EDITORIAL  ENVIRONMENT? 

Like  a  newspaper  respected  by  professionals?  The  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin  is  the 
only  Philadelphia  newspaper  to  receive  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  journalistic  excellence.  In 
fact,  it  has  won  two  of  them.  With  the  biggest  news-gathering  staff  and  more  than  40 
columnists.  The  Bulletin  gives  its  readers  more  news,  more  varied  opinion,  than  any 
other  news  medium  in  the  market. 


DO  YOU  GO  BY  ADVERTISING  LEADERSHIP? 

Do  you  prefer  the  newspaper  that  most  advertisers  turn  to  for  results?  Retailers  and 
local  business  firms,  as  well  as  national  advertisers,  place  more  DISPLAY  advertising  in 
The  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin  than  in  any  other  Philadelphia  newspaper.  And  In 
1971,  based  on  figures  from  our  Statistical  Department,  The  Bulletin  topped  all  other 
Philadelphia  newspapers  in  TOTAL  advertising. 


ANY  WAY  YOU  LOOK  AT  IT. . . 

Cbemnof  anh  ^unhair  IBulletin 


. .  .COMES  OUT  FIRST! 


Guild  wins  case 
for  unearned  OT 
and  expense  pad 

A  trial  examiner  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board  has  ruled  that  the 
Newark  (N.J.)  News  committed  an  unfair 
labor  practice  when  it  cut  off  unearned 
overtime  and  surplus  expense  allowances 
of  newsroom  employes  without  discussing 
its  action  with  the  Newspaper  Guild. 

The  examiner’s  report,  subject  to  an 
appeal  to  the  Board  and  the  courts,  rec¬ 
ommended  that  the  News  be  ordered  to 
reimburse  the  employes,  with  interest,  for 
“losses”  they  suffered  last  year,  from 
March,  when  the  cuts  were  made,  to  May 
26,  when  the  Guild  members  went  on 
strike.  The  Evening  New's,  o;\Tied  by 
Media  General  Inc.  of  Richmond,  Va., 
hasn’t  published  since  the  walkout. 

According  to  the  North  Jereey  News 
Guild,  the  elimination  of  overtime  and  ex¬ 
pense  pa>Tnents  affected  about  110  News 
employes,  mostly  reporters  and  photogra¬ 
phers,  and  cost  them  about  $53,000  in 
income. 

The  examiner’s  report  noted  that  much 
of  the  overtime  claimed  by  the  employes 
had  never  been  worked  and  much  of  the 
expense  allowances  were  not  incurred. 
Media  General  inherited  these  special 
compensation  arrangements  when  it  pur¬ 


chased  the  News  from  the  Scudder  family 
and  other  stockholders. 

According  to  testimony  in  the  NLRB 
proceedings,  it  was  an  accepted  custom 
for  employes  to  be  guaranteed  payment  of 
a  ceitain  number  of  houi*s  of  overtime. 
One  member  of  the  staff  explained  that  he 
had  a  guarantee  of  four  hours  overtime 
and  if  he  worked  six  hours  overtime  he 
was  paid  for  six  hours,  but  if  he  worked 
only  two  houi-s  overtime  he  was  paid  for 
four  houre.  On  one  occasion  w'hen  he  was 
absent  all  week  he  was  still  paid  four 
hours  of  overtime. 

‘Offensive  to  morality’ 

The  company  argued  in  its  brief  that 
there  were  so  many  different  arrange¬ 
ments  it  could  not  have  bargained  mean¬ 
ingfully  as  to  each  one.  The  company 
termed  the  expense  and  overtime  al¬ 
lowances  as  “thievei'y”  and  so  offensive  to 
morality  that  there  was  no  duty  to  bar¬ 
gain  about  them. 

Examiner  Frederick  U.  Reel  agreed 
with  News  manager  Bruce  Mair’s  re¬ 
marks  that  the  presentation  of  an  inflated 
expense  account  is  “demeaning”  or  “de¬ 
grading,”  but,  he  added : 

“If  we  are  to  embark  on  a  discussion  of 
morals,  is  it  a  higher  morality  to  fix  start¬ 
ing  wages  so  low  that  one  can  attract 
employes  only  by  offering  them  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  pad  expense  accounts,  or  to  per¬ 
mit  an  employer  suddenly  to  pocket  a 
raise  he  had  previously  given  in  the  guise 
of  guaranteed  overtime?” 

The  examiner  suggested  that  failure  of 
the  employes  to  report  the  “expense” 


overpayments  as  income  might  be  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  interest  to  the  tax  authorities. 

The  News  and  the  guild  reached  agree¬ 
ment  on  a  new  contract  in  mid-November 
that  calls  for  top  minimums  of  $220  a  week 
for  reportei-s  and  $170  for  photographers, 
but  the  date  for  resuming  publication  of 
the  evening  paper  has  not  yet  been  set 
due  to  continuing  negotiations  with  craft 
unions. 

In  September,  the  Star-Ledger,  a 
Newhouse  newspaper,  purchased  the  Sun¬ 
day  News  and  it  is  being  published  in  the 
Star-Ledger  plant.  The  arrangement  also 
called  for  the  Star-Ledger  to  print  the 
News  on  weekdays. 

Many  news  staffers  have  gone  to  other 
employment  and  a  small  group  has  been 
recalled  to  work.  Reduction  of  staff  was 
one  of  the  key  issues  in  the  contract  dis¬ 
pute  that  led  to  the  strike. 

Mair  told  E&P  this  week  that  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News  will  reappear  in  its  pre-strike 
fonnat,  with  content  similar  to  w'hat  it 
carried,  %vithin  about  two  weeks  after 
union  agreements  have  been  settled. 

• 

Named  to  Florida  paper 

Recent  appointments  on  the  Freedom 
Newspapers  include:  Archie  Shamblin, 
political  writer  for  the  Saiita  Ana  (Cal¬ 
if.)  Register,  to  managing  e<litor  of  the 
Panama  City  (Fla.)  News-Herald‘, 
Geoige  Pi-othro,  foimer  managing  editor 
of  the  Clovis  (N.M.)  News-Journal,  to 
city  editor  of  the  Panama  City  News- 
Herald;  George  Baxley,  state  e^tor. 


ERIE  TIMES  AND  NEWS  DELIVER  HIGHEST 
SMSA  AND  ADI  PENETRATIONS  AT  LOWEST 
r.PM  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY 


An  ideal  combination 
for  an  ideal  test  market 

Erie  newspapers  have  much  to  offer.  High  penetration  at 
low  cost.  A  recognized  test  market.  One  of  the  newest  and 
largest  completely  offset  newspaper  printing  plants  in  the 
nation.  We  accept  and  produce  inserts  for  distribution  with 
our  newspapers.  There’s  more  we  can  tell  you.  So  write  for 
additional  information  on  the  Top  Salesman  in  Pennsylvania’s 
fastest  growing  major  market. 

Erie  Morning  News 

ERIE  DAILY  TIMES 

dEric  3Iiiiici5-NfW9 


SAIFSMAN 


TIMES  PUBLISHING  CO. 

12th  &  Sassafras  Sts.,  Erie,  Pa.  16501 
Represented  by  Story  &  Kelly  Smith,  Inc. 


SMSA 

ERIE  COUNTY 

EBI . $798,684,000 

TRS .  444,678,000 

TOURISM .  70,000,000 

Daily  Penetration  88.2% 

Sunday  Penetration  84.3% 


I  ADI 

ERIE  AND  CRAWFORD  COUNTIES 

^  EBI . $1,035,003,000 

I  TRS .  590,670,000 

I  TOURISM .  70,217,000 

li  Daily  Penetration  75.9% 

%  Sunday  Penetration  78.9% 


Source:  Circulation  '71,  Sales  Management,  1971,  Greater  Erie  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Crawford  County  Tourist  Association. 
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llflllfpo  photographic  steps  in  X 

LUIitlVO  preparing  mechanicals.  N. 

filmless  Photo- 

LllC<l.|JvL  mechanical  Transfer  Process  (PMT),  it  now  takes  > 
^  about  ten  minutes.  And  materials  cost  up  to  40%  less. 

And  since  the  addition  of  the  new  KODAK  PMT  Gray  Contact  Screen  to 
the  system,  screened  prints  have  a  better  tone  scale  than  ever  before. 
You’ll  see  an  astonishing  improvement  in  halftone  quality,  especially  on 

soft  stocks  with  low-viscosity  inks. 

Judged  on  the  basis  of  repeatability,  ease  of  use,  and  the  quality  of  the 
printed  results,  the  PMT  Process  is  a  real  breakthrough.  Top  it  off  with  a 
cost  reduction  and  a  major  saving  in  time,  and  you  have  something  that’s 
got  to  be  investigated.  Let  your  dealer  or  Kodak  TSR  demonstrate  that 
in  copy  preparation,  too,  confidence  is  something  you  can  buy. 
Thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  read  this  advertisement. 


Kodak  PMT  Materials 


■i 


Promotion  By  George  Wilt 


HAT  TRICK 


If  you’ve  ever  been  to  Buffalo  in  the 
winter,  you  know  that  they  don’t  have 
much  of  a  problem  keeping  ice  on  the 
skating  rinks.  Hence,  it’s  not  sui-prising 
that  ice  hockey  goes  over  big  in  Buffalo, 
even  if  the  Sabres,  the  local  entrant  in  the 
National  Hockey  League  (East)  is  safely 
ensconced  in  next-to-last  place. 

But  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  scored 
the  promotional  equivalent  of  the  “hat 
trick”  when  they  sponsored  an  open  prac¬ 
tice  session  of  the  Sabres,  including  a 
clinic  for  kids  and  a  shot-making  demon¬ 
stration. 

The  event,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
Buffalo,  was  promoted  with  three  days  of 
in-paper  ads  on  the  sports  pages,  and 
news  stories  announcing  the  promotion. 

The  session  drew  a  near-capacity  crowd 
of  14,800  fans  on  Tuesday,  moiming,  De- 
cembei-  28,  in  Buffalo’s  War  Memorial  Au¬ 
ditorium.  Admission  was  free,  but  a  ticket 
was  required.  Readers  obtained  the  tickets 
by  sending  a  stamped,  self-addressed  en¬ 
velope  to  the  News,  with  a  limit  of  four 
tickets  per  request. 

Request  for  tickets  were  received  in 
such  great  numbers  that  on  the  Wednes¬ 
day  following  the  announcement — tw'o 
weeks  before  the  hockey  session — the 
News  ran  another  ad,  stating  that  re¬ 
quests  exceeded  the  15,000  seats  avail¬ 
able,  and  that  no  more  could  be  accepted. 

The  “sold-out”  announcements  were 
relayed  to  area  i-adio  and  television  sports 
commentators,  to  stop  the  deluge  of  mail. 

No  seats  were  reserved.  The  fans — 
to  get  best  seats — started  lining  up  at 
the  doors  at  7  a.  m.  for  the  show  sched¬ 
uled  to  start  at  10:30  a.m. 

Although  the  show  was  scheduled  in  the 
middle  of  the  Christmas  vacation  period, 
several  groups  of  students  arrived  in 
school  and  chartei-ed  buses. 

The  show  included  a  regular  Sahres 
practice  session,  with  narration  by  Dick 
Darling,  the  Sabres  radio  game  an¬ 
nouncer.  The  practice  session  was  topped 
off  by  a  rugged  20-minute  squad  scrim¬ 
mage  and  an  exciting  penalty-shot  con¬ 
test,  both  which  were  narrated  by  the 
game  announcer  from  rinkside. 

A  short-making  clinic  followed,  with 
Buffalo  area  kids  joining  the  Sabres  on 
the  ice  for  pei'sonalized  instruction  and 
demonstrations. 


The  practice  w'as  televised  live  by 
WNED-TV,  a  public  tv  station,  and  re¬ 
peated  the  following  Friday.  Narration  of 
the  entire  show  was  provided  by  a  profes¬ 
sional  hockey  announcer  and  a  Buffalo 
Sabres  official. 

The  open  practice  session  wnll  be  an  an¬ 
nual  event  sponsored  by  the  Buffalo  Eve¬ 
ning  News,  according  to  Joe  Cardina, 
promotion  manager. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

ACTION  LINE — Editors  of  reader  ser¬ 
vice  columns  like  Action  Line  will  want  to 
be  included  in  the  1972  edition  of  a  booklet 
published  by  the  Action  Clearinghouse.  It 
lists  the  names  and  phone  numbere  of 
their  counterpai’ts  on  papers  throughout 
the  U.S.  and  Canada. 

Action  Clearinghouse  is  a  voluntary  as¬ 
sociation  of  reader  seiwice  column  editors 
who  cooperate  in  problem  solving,  and 
was  originated  in  1968  by  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald. 

If  you  would  like  to  list  your  column  in 
the  next  edition  of  the  Action  Clearing¬ 
house  directory,  send  the  name  of  your 
paper,  name  of  column,  your  name  and 
title,  address  and  phone  number  to  Anne 
Baumgartner,  Action  Line  Editor,  Miami 
Herald,  One  Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  Fla. 
33101. 

*  tf  * 

100th  ANNIVERSARY— The  first  two 
in  a  series  of  broadsides  announcing  the 
100th  Annivei-sary  Souvenir  edition  of  the 
Passaic-Clifton  (N.J.)  Herald-News  fea¬ 
ture  strong  contemporary  art.  The  an- 
niversaiy  edition  is  the  fii-st  major  promo¬ 
tion  in  a  year-long  celebration.  The  issue 
is  set  for  publication  Tuesday,  February  1. 
For  a  copy  of  the  broadsides,  write  to 
Rosemarie  Maio,  promotion  manager. 

*  m  * 

BIG  BUCK — Some  states  are  famous 
for  their  tall  fishing  tales,  but  in  Ver¬ 
mont,  it’s  the  deer  that  come  big.  The 
Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press  makes  bag¬ 
ging  the  large  ones  worth  money  by  spon¬ 
soring  Big  Buck  contest.  This  year,  the 
winner  with  the  heaviest  buck  earned 
$1.36  for  a  272-pound  deer  (dressed)  and 
the  one  with  the  most  number  of  points 
(11)  received  a  check  for  $110  from  the 
Free  Press.  Coincidentally,  both  prize¬ 
winning  deer  were  shot  in  the  same  small 


ACCEPTABLE — Amy  Vanderbilt,  the 
etiquette  columnist,  presents  the  Mental 
Health  Bell  Award  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Mental  Health  to  Mrs.  Murry 
Engle,  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  feature 
writer.  Miss  Vanderbilt  is  chairman  of 
the  awards  committee. 


tovvm  of  Noi'ton  on  the  Canadian  border  in 
the  northeastern  corner  of  Vennont. 

:|e  9|: 

RE-CYCLING— The  Quincy  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger  has  published  four  differ¬ 
ent  in-paper  ads,  ranging  from  a  quaider- 
page  to  a  five-column-full  with  color,  pro¬ 
moting  the  Patriot-Ledger’s  role  in  recy¬ 
cling  of  newsprint.  The  ads  feature  the 
newly-designed  symbol  for  recycling  used 
in  many  industries. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

NEWSPAPERBOYS  ON  THE  AIR— 
Mai-k  Finley,  Hearst  Newspapers  promo¬ 
tion  manager  in  New'  England  has  taken 
over  production  reins  on  the  long-time 
Newspaper  Boys  of  the  air-WEZE,  show 
since  the  recent  death  of  his  associate. 
Tommy  Shulman.  Finley,  a  fonner  Holly¬ 
wood  'TV  promoter  (Mutual  Don  Lee)  and 
Los  Angeles  Times  reporter,  now  promo¬ 
tion  manager  for  the  Boston  Record- 
Anverican-Sunday  Advertiser,  is  revamp¬ 
ing  the  Sunday  morning  half-hour  into  a 
variety  format  with  guest  spot  open  to 
visiting  personalities. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

YOUR  DOLLAR’S  WORTH— The  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  used  a  series  of  in-paper 
ads,  and  a  tabloid  pre-print  using  colored 
stock  to  promote  a  consumersim  series, 
“Your  Dollar’s  Worth.”  The  series  cov- 
ei-ed  buying  a  variety  of  items,  from 
eyeglasses  to  hamburger,  and  repair  of 
household  items,  also  tips  on  how  to  pick  a 
lawyer,  what  to  look  for  in  household  in¬ 
surance,  and  what  the  combination  should 
be  in  a  package  of  mixed  nuts. 

• 


\\V^  {ByNAMIC 

mCULATfOM 

16-J-601  North  Black  Horse  Pike,  Williamstown,  New  Jersey  08094 
To  get  Dynamic  Circulation  for  your  newspaper,  call  us: 

(609)  (Southern  New  Jersey)  659-5538;  (203)  (Connecticut)  278-5603 


In  Saigon  for  ABC 

Kevin  F.  X.  Delany  has  been  named 
ABC  News  Saigon  bureau  chief,  it  was 
announced  by  Elmer  W.  Lower,  president 
of  ABC  News.  Delany  joins  ABC  News 
after  serving  as  a  newspaper  reporter 
and  columnist,  six  years  as  a  national  and 
foreign  correspondent  for  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision,  and  as  a  Peace  Corps  representa¬ 
tive  in  Southeast  Asia.  He  first  served  as 
a  reporter  and  television  columnist  for  the 
New  York  World  Telegram  &  Sun  from 
1955  through  1957  after  receiving  a  Mas¬ 
ter’s  degree  in  Journalism  at  Columbia 
University. 
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fyouthukvourcar 

MSURANCECOSTSTOOMUCH 
ANDPAYSTOOUniE- 
/ETNA  AGREES. 

We  thiiik“No-IM”  is  better  foreveryone. 


Today,  “no-fault”  auto  insurance  is  a  live 
issue  in  most  state  legislatures.  The  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Transportation  supports  it.  We  sup¬ 
port  it.  And  we  think  you  should  support  it 
because  the  public  deserves  better  than  the 
present  system  can  deliver. 

A  complete  “no-fault”  law  means  an  end  to 
the  time-consuming  and  expensive  procedures 
needed  to  settle  accident  claims  today.  It  elimi¬ 
nates  the  need  to  establish  fault  before  the 
other  party’s  insurance  can  reimburse  you.  And 
it  eliminates  the  delay  and  expense  of  lawsuits. 


law  is  in  effect,  rates  have  been  substantially 
reduced. 

Third,  because  we  think  the  present  sys¬ 
tem  is  unjust.  We’re  in  a  position  to  see  the  in¬ 
equities.  When  that  system  pays  benefits  for  only 
45%  of  those  killed  or  seriously  injured,  we  think 
it’s  time  for  a  change. 

That,  at  least,  is  /Etna’s  opinion.  You  may 
arrive  at  a  different  one.  But  we’d  like  you  to 
make  up  your  mind  from  a  full  understanding  of 
what  genuine  “no-fault”  is,  and  how  it  works. 


Under  “no-fault”  each  person  injured 
receives  a  prompt  fair  settlement  from  his  own 
insurance  company— for  actual  medical  costs, 
wage  losses  and  property  damage.  Determining 
fault  is  expensive,  and  time-consuming— with¬ 
out  it  costs  can  be  lower  and  payments  quicker. 

From  the  start,  ^tna  Life  &  Casualty  has 
been  a  staunch  supporter  of  “no-fault.”  We  think 
it  is  a  basic  answer  to  a  major  public  concern. 

First,  because  it  seems  completely  reason¬ 
able  that  a  company  should  reimburse  its  own 
auto  insurance  policyholders  in  the  same  way 
that  fire,  life,  health  and  many  other  types  of 
protection  are  handled. 

Second,  because  we  know  that  “no-fault” 
is  an  effective  method  of  controlling  rising  auto 
premiums.  In  Massachusetts,  where  a  “no-fault” 


We’ve  prepared  a  booklet  called  “The  Case 
for  No-Fault,”  which  will  help  you  do  just  that. 

We  suggest  you  read  it,  make  your  own 
decision,  and  speak  out.  Let  your  legislators  and 
others  know  where  you  stand.  You  can  help 
solve  a  major  public  issue. 


OUR  CONCERN  IS  PEOPLE 

LIFE  &  CASUALTY 


^tna  Life  &  Casualty,  Dept.  D-A 
Hartford.  Conn.  06115 
Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  “The  Case  for  No-Fault.” 

Name - 

Address - 


City. 


State 


.Zip. 


EP 


Catholic  Almanac 
is  all  you  need 


On  matters  of  the 
Church 


But  no  one  told  Bob. 

The  Catholic  Almanac  is  revised  and 
updated  annually.  It  has  practically  any 
current  fact  or  figure  you  need  to  know/ 
about  Catholicism.  There  is  a  glossary 
of  terms  and  a  complete  history  of  the 
Church  in  the  U.S.,  Canada,  and  the 
world. 

The  Catholic  Almanac  also  features 
statistical  tables  that  break  down  the 
Catholic  population  in  a  variety  of  ways. 
It  also  records  important  news  events 
of  the  Church  and  the  effect  that  each 
event  had  or  will  have  in  the  future. 

But  no  one  told  Bob.  So  he's  checking 
out  reference  books  by  the  armload. 

The  1972  Catholic  Almanac  has 
704  pages  of  pertinent  Catholic  facts 
squeezed  between  two  covers.  And  the 
easy  to  use  index  makes  it  almost  im¬ 
possible  NOT  to  find  the  information 
you  seek. 

In  fact,  we  daresay  that  it's  the  most 
complete  one-volume  encyclopedia  of 
Catholic  facts  and  information.  There  is 
no  other  book  like  it.  Anywhere. 

Bob.  are  you  listening? 


OUR  SUNDAY  VISITOR,  Inc. 

Noll  Plaza 

Huntington,  Ind.  46750 

Please  send  me  the  1972  Catholic  Almanac: 

_ copies  hardbound  @  $7.50 

_ copies  paperback  @  $3.95 

□  Please  enter  the  above  as  my  standing 
order  to  be  sent  each  year  as  published. 

Payment  enclosed  $ 

(we  pay  postage  and  handling) 

□  Bill  me  if  $5.00  or  more 
(postage  and  handling  additional) 

Name _ 

Address _ 

City _ 

State/Prov _ Zip _ 

EP 


news-people 


S-H  appoints  Eary 
to  production  post 


Ralph  E.  Eary,  42,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Newa,  Den¬ 
ver,  since  1965,  has  been  named  produc¬ 
tion  director  of  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers.  His  appointment  was  announced 
by  Edward  W.  Est- 
low,  general  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of 
Scripps-Howard. 

Eary  succeeds 
Ronald  A.  White, 
who  will  become 
vicepresi- 
dent/production  o  f 
Gannett  Company 
Inc. 

Bom  in  Charles¬ 
ton,  W.  Va.,  Earn,' 
attended  Morris 
Harvey  College 
there,  as  well  as  West  Virginia  Univer¬ 
sity  and  the  University  of  Miami  in  Flor¬ 
ida.  He  started  into  newspaper  work  in 
1949  in  the  composing  room  of  the  Charles¬ 
ton  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail.  In  1954,  on 
return  from  three  years’  duty  with  the 
United  States  Air  Force,  he  joined  the 
composing  room  staff  of  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald. 

In  1962,  he  was  named  composing  room 
manager  of  the  Herald,  and  in  1963,  as¬ 
sistant  mechanical  superintendent.  Two 
years  later  he  joined  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  News. 

Eary,  who  is  succeeded  as  production 
manager  at  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
by  Larry  Strutton,  will  have  his  office  in 
Cincinnati.  He  is  a  member  of  the  ANPA/ 
RI  Production  Management  Committee. 


John  Bott,  city  editor  of  the  New  York 
Post  for  17  years  before  he  joined  the 
Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  as  executive  editor 
a  year  ago,  has  been  named  editor  of  that 
newspaper.  He  replaces  Jack  Sitton,  who 
left  to  be  editor  of  the  Farmington  (N.M.) 
Times. 

*  #  * 

M.  Byron  Womack — from  vicepresident 
and  secretary-treasurer  to  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Houston  Post  Co.  He  started  working  for 
the  Post  in  1948  in  the  accounting  office. 


Insure  with  Employers  against 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

You’ll  probably  want  to  insure  yourself 
against  libel,  slander,  piracy,  invasion  of 
privacy  or  copyright  violation  ...  up  to  a 
maximum.  Beyond  that,  the  risk  may 
be  more  than  you'll  want  to  take.  That's 
where  we  come  in.  We’ll  handle  the  excess. 
Call  us  for  assistance  in  setting  up  a 
program.  You’ll  get  quick  action  from  the 
one  of  our  5  U.S.  offices  which  is  nearest 
you.  Write  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp., 

21  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  64105. 
Other  U.S.  offices;  New  York,  San 
Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


Francis  Stilley,  an  Associated  Press 
staff  writer  for  20  years  before  going  I 
into  public  relations  work  two  years  ago,  | 

has  joined  American  Can  Company  as  I 

New  York  public  relations  manager. 

*  *  * 

Mar'HN  J.  Cone — from  controller  to 
business  manager  of  the  Pottstomi  (Pa.) 
Mercury. 

*  *  * 

Merle  E.  Temple,  in  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  for  43  years,  retired  from  the  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  of  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.) 

Star.  For  several  years  he  and  his  wife  ' 
published  the  weekly  Anita  (Iowa)  Trib¬ 
une,  after  which  he  worked  for  the  La- 
Porte  (Ind.)  Herald-.Argus.  He  became  an 
account  executive  at  the  Star  in  1966. 

*  *  * 

Roy'  F.  Lovell — from  general  manager 
to  publisher  of  the  Milford  (Mass.)  Daily 
Neu's.  He  has  been  business  manager  and 
advertising  manager  in  his  career  with 
the  News  since  1951. 

*  ♦  # 

Bill  Baker  —  from  Sunday  editor  to 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  . .  .  David  Dolson,  now  Sunday 
editor  .  .  .  Richard  Cheyerton,  editor  of 
Detroit  magazine. 

*  *  * 

John  J.  Knudsen,  art  director  of  Com¬ 
passion  magazine,  has  joined  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union  as  political  cartoon¬ 
ist,  succeeding  Bob  Stevens,  who  went 
into  commercial  art  work. 

♦  *  ♦ 

James  H.  Beai’mont,  former  Des 
Moines  Register  reporter  and  copy  editor 
— now  research  director  of  the  Illinois 
State  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

♦  4: 

Tony  Constantine,  sports  editor  of  the 
Morgantown  (W.Va.)  Post  for  35  years — 
retired. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Walford  (Buddy)  Lewis,  Chicago  Daily 
News  reporter  for  47  yeai-s,  assigned  to 
Police  Headquarters  since  1929 — retired  at 
65. 

*  *  * 

Tom  Brandt — from  the  Coral  Gables 
(Fla.)  Times-Guide,  where  he  was  a  re¬ 
porter,  to  the  Miami  Reach  Sun-Reporter 
as  managing  editor. 

*  *  * 

William  Brower — promot3d  from  news 
editor  to  an  assistant  managing  editor  of 
the  Toledo  Blade.  He  has  been  a  meml)er 
of  the  staff  since  1947  .  .  .  Donald  Mich- 
ALES,  chief  of  copy  desk,  to  news  editor. 

*  *  * 

Don  Pilettb — from  telegraph  editor  to 
assistant  national  editor  of  the  Detroit 
Ne^vs. 

*  *  * 

Edmt’ND  E.  Smith — from  publisher  of 
the  Greenville  (0.)  Advocate  to  publisher 
of  the  Austin  (Minn.)  Herald  in  the 
Thomson  group.  Smith  previously  worked 
in  the  Herald’s  advertising  department. 

*  *  « 

Henry  G.  Dods,  production  and  re¬ 
search  manager  for  the  Morning  Tele¬ 
graph  (New  York),  retired  after  51  years 
of  service.  He  began  as  a  copyboy. 
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in  the  news 


Gabe  Paries 


Jack  Holley 


Omaha  World-Herald 


fills  editorial  posts 

The  Omaha  World-Herald  has  an¬ 
nounced  several  changes  in  its  news  de¬ 
partment: 

— News  Editor  Gabe  C.  Parks,  World- 
Herald  staffer  for  25  yeare,  takes  on  addi¬ 
tional  responsibilities,  following  the  re¬ 
tirement  of  Hugh  A.  Fogarty,  managing 
editor.  Parks  will  be  responsible  for  the 
editing  and  positioning  of  news  and  pic¬ 
tures  in  evening  editions.  He  will  also 
assist  executive  editor  Louis  G.  Gerdes. 

— Jack  Holley,  acting  city  editor  for 
eight  months,  becomes  city  editor. 

— G.  Woodson  Howe,  who  was  city  edi¬ 
tor,  will  continue  as  administrative  assis¬ 
tant  to  Harold  W.  Andersen,  president. 

— A1  Pagel  becomes  an  assistant  city 
editor.  He  rejoined  the  World-Herald  last 
year  after  a  stretch  as  science  w'riter  for 
the  Miami  Herald. 

— Larry  Novicki,  who  was  night  chief 
copy  editor,  becomes  an  assistant  news 
editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Robert  P.  Lambert — from  UPI  man¬ 
ager  for  New  Hampshire  at  Concord  to 
news  editor  for  Connecticut  at  Hartford 
.  .  .  John  K.  Milne — from  Boston  bureau 
to  Concord. 

*  *  * 

John  H.  Sx'LLIVAn,  former  New  Jersey 
newspaperman,  public  affairs  officer  for 
the  Navy’s  Military  Sealift  Command — 
elected  president  of  the  Northern  Virginia 
News  Association. 

♦  *  * 

Christian  R.  Holmes  IV,  a  former  San 
Francisco  Examiner  reporter,  has  received 
the  Soldier’s  Medal  for  heroism  in  trying 
to  rescue  a  woman  who  jumped  off  the 
Golden  Gate  Bridge.  Holmes  is  a  state 
legislative  aide. 

*  *  * 

Doug  Harmon — promoted  to  circulation 
manager  of  the  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader- 
Post  to  succeed  Adam  Thomson,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  for  25  years,  wffio  has  re¬ 
tired.  Harmon  was  a  Leader-Post  carrier 
for  about  two  years  before  joining  the 
circulation  department  staff. 

*  *  * 

C.  W.  Orcutt,  managing  editor  of  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel  for  22 
years  and  associate  editor  the  past  three 
years — retired. 


Robert  Strawn,  Paddock  Publications 
photographer — elected  president  of  Illi¬ 
nois  Press  Photographers  Association. 

*  *  * 

Kenneth  Strachan,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Financial  Times  of  Canada 
— ^to  editor  of  the  Brantford  (Ont.)  Ex¬ 
positor.  He  has  worked  for  the  Stratford 
Beacon  Herald,  Ottawa  Journal  and  Ot- 
taioa  Citizen. 

*  *  * 

Lewis  P.  Fons,  formerly  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Tioga  Publishing  Co.  at  Owego 
— named  managing  editor  of  the  Wells- 
ville  (N.Y.)  Daily  Reporter.  Mrs.  Bertha 
Tuttle,  -who  retired  as  managing  editor, 
continues  on  the  Reporter  staff. 

*  *  iti 

John  Newhouse,  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal  reporter,  and  Fred  Milverstedt,  Capi¬ 
tal  Times  sports  columnist,  received  the 
top  honors  in  the  Madison  New^spapermen 
of  the  Year  Awards. 

«  * 

Richard  A.  Myers — promoted  to  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Danbury  (Conn.) 
News-Times.  He  joined  the  Ottaway  pa¬ 
per  as  advertising  manager  and  promo¬ 
tion  director  in  1968  from  Qumey  (Mass.) 
Patriot  Ledger. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Mrs.  Louise  N.  Mazorol — named  chief 
librarian  at  the  Charleston  (S.C.)  News 
and  Cornier  and  Charleston  Evening  Post. 
She  succeeds  Mrs.  Louise  N.  LeGette, 
w’ho  resigned  to  become  chief  librarian  at 
the  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune  and  Times. 

Uti  if  ^ 

Herman  F.  Trasmondi,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Camden  (N.J.)  Courier-Post 
— elected  president  of  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Better  Business  Bureau  of 
South  Jersey. 

if  ^  if 

David  R.  Palmer,  formerly  publisher  of 
the  Globe  new’spapers  in  Fairfax,  Vir¬ 
ginia — named  general  manager  of  the 
El  Dorado  (Ark.)  News  and  Times.  He 
has  had  experience  in  New  York  public 
relations  and  advertising  firms. 

*  *  * 


Robert  B.  Bond — from  city  editor  to 
news  editor  of  the  Wooster  (0.)  Daily 
Record,  succeeding  Donald  Green,  who 
goes  to  the  Gallup  (N.M.)  Independent 
as  managing  editor.  Elinor  N.  Taylor — 
to  city  editor  of  the  Record.  James  B. 
Smith — from  entertainment  page  editor 
to  assistant  city  editor.  Bond  is  a  former 
chief  photographer  at  the  Record. 
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Delta  is  an  airline 
run  by  professionals. 
Like  Anita  Johnson, 
Stewardess. 

Pretty,  friendly, 
alert  and  intelligent. 
Won  out  over  two 
dozen  other  applicants 
to  enter  Delta’s  tough 
stewardess  school. 

She  averaged  97  on  her 
daily  exams.  And  spent 
every  weekend  flying 
as  an  observer,  learning 
by  doing. 

Anita  is  nowa 
highly  trained  pro* 
fessional  who  likes  her 
job  and  likes  people. 
You’ll  eiyoy  flying 
Delta  because  we  have 
2,600  Anitas. 

Delta  is  ready 
when  you  are. 
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Alfred  Friendly  ends 
his  J-career  at  60 

The  retirement  of  Alfred  Friendly,  clos¬ 
ing  out  a  35-year  career  in  journalism, 
has  been  announced  by  the  Washington 
Post.  He  was  60  years  old  December  30, 
1971. 

After  a  decade  as  managing  editor  of 
the  Post,  topping  earlier  service  as  repor¬ 
ter  and  columnist.  Friendly  moved  to  a 
London  base  from  where  he  covered  nu¬ 
merous  assignments  abix>ad.  His  coverage 
of  the  Arab-Israeli  six-day  war  of  1967 
abroad,  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  interna¬ 
tional  reporting. 

Chalmers  Roberts,  Post  reporter,  re¬ 
called  in  his  story  of  Friendly’s  retire¬ 
ment  that  Friendly  achieved  early  recog¬ 
nition  as  the  only  copy  boy  ever  to  come  to 
work  in  his  own  Packard. 

Friendly,  bom  in  Salt  Lake  City,  grad¬ 
uated  from  Amherst  College  in  1933,  Phi 
Beta  Kappa,  and  got  a  job  in  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  in 
Washington  but  lost  it  because  of  his  age, 
whereupon  he  took  a  job  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Daily  News.  He  started  a  column  for 
government  employes  that  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Post.  In  April  1939  he 
began  writing  Federal  Diary  in  that 
newspaper. 

As  managing  editor,  Friendly  pushed 
for  development  of  worldwide  reporting 
by  Post  staffers  at  a  time  when  the  paper 
had  the  reputation  of  being  “willing  to 
cover  any  international  conference  in  the 
first  taxi  zone”  (as  Ferdinand  Kuhn  put 
it). 

Friendly  became  the  Post’s  roving  cor¬ 
respondent  in  1966.  In  retirement  from 
journalism  his  friends  expect  he  will  de¬ 
vote  more  attention  to  his  chief  hobby, 
archeology,  with  i-esidence  in  Turkey. 

Hi 

Tom  Schumaker — from  managing  edi¬ 
tor  to  director  of  personnel  and  commu¬ 
nity  relations  for  the  Bloomington  (Ind.) 
Herald-Telephone  .  .  .  Jeff  Smithburn — 
from  city  editor  to  managing  editor  .  .  . 
Ric  Manning — from  reporter  to  city  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  * 

Richard  C.  Borghi,  foi-merly  with  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  Louisville  newspapers  and  Field 
newspapers — named  general  manager  of 
the  Mcomb  (Mich.)  Daily  in  the  Panax 
organization. 


Hewry  J.  Freitas — from  city  circula¬ 
tion  manager  to  circulation  manager  for 
the  San  Francisco  Newspaper  Printing 
Co.,  agent  for  the  San  Francisco  Chroni¬ 
cle  and  San  Francisco  Examiner.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Frank  E.  Howard,  who  retired. 

*  *  * 

Scott  C.  Schurz — elected  president  of 
the  Herald-Times  Inc.,  parent  corporation 
for  the  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Herald-Tele¬ 
phone  and  Bedford  (Ind.)  Times-Mail. 
Other  officers  are:  William  B.  Schrader, 
vicepresident;  Warren  G.  Wheeler  Jr., 
secretarj';  James  G.  Young,  treasurer; 
Paul  R.  Kern,  assistant  treasurer. 

*  ♦ 

John  L.  Rouse — from  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Meriden  (Conn.)  Morning 
Record  to  editor  of  the  Prince  Georges 
(Md.)  Cofunty  News  and  Bowie  (Md.) 
News. 

*  *  « 

Lonnie  R.  Nixon  —  named  business 
manager  of  the  Longmont  (Colo.)  Daily 
Times-Call  and  its  related  publications, 
Loveland  Daily  Reporter-Herald  and  Ber- 
thond  Bulletin,  weekly. 

*  *  * 

Anthony  J.  Whyte — named  editor,  and 
Janet  Sonnen,  society  editor,  of  the 
Woodbum  (Ore.)  Independent. 

4:  3|c  4c 

Charles  R.  Hilty — promoted  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Bloomington  (Ill.) 
Pantograph,  succeeding  Charles  Driver, 
now  executive  editor  after  44  years  service 
with  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

J.  Fred  Serrot  Jr.,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Fullerton  (Calif.)  News 
Tribune — elected  a  vicepresident  of  the 
Fullerton  Publishing  Co.  He  has  worked 
for  the  paper  since  1956. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Lyle  D.  CopMANN,  a  career  foreign 
sei-vice  information  officer  who  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Omaha  World  Herald  and 
HoldenvUle  (Okla.)  News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  assistant  director  in  charge  of 
press  and  publications  of  the  U.S.  In¬ 
formation  Agency. 

*  * 

John  F.  Ayres,  editor  and  executive 
editor  from  1937  to  1971 — now  editor 
emeritus  of  the  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News. 
His  career  spans  46  years  with  the  News. 

*  4(  4c 

Al  D.  Trahan,  auditor,  comptroller  and 
business  manager  of  the  Port  Arthur 
(Tex.)  News  since  1928 — retired. 


Ottaway  appointments 

The  promotion  of  Thomas  E.  Purcell  to 
assistant  vicepresident  of  Ottaway  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  has  been  announced  by  James 
H.  Ottaway  Jr.,  pi-esident. 

Purcell  has  been  production  director  of 
the  10-newspaper  group  since  1970. 

Ottaway  announced  two  other  personnel 
changes : 

Roy  T.  Meyer,  intei-nal  auditor,  to  assis¬ 
tant  treasurer. 

Peter  E.  Hai-tley,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Cape  Cod  Standard-Times 
at  Hyannis,  Mass.,  to  the  Campbell  Hall, 
N.Y.,  headquartere  of  the  group  as  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant. 

Hartley  succeeds  Philip  G.  Daniels  who 
is  retiring  after  service  as  national  ad¬ 
vertising  dii-ector  for  Ottaway  from  1955 
until  1971  and  one  year  as  administrative 
assistant. 

*  *  * 

Richard  Folwell,  formerly  a  reporter 
for  the  Saratoga  Springs  (N.Y.)  Sara- 
togian — now  on  the  staff  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Times. 

4c  4i  4i 

Harry  Young,  longtime  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Marion  (Ind.)  Chronicle- 
Tribune — retired. 

4c  4c  4c 

Ben  E.  Mizel,  a  member  of  the  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  of  the  Youngstown  (0.) 
Vindicator  since  1935 — retired. 

4c  4c  4c 

Don  Gunn — from  manager  of  special 
sales  to  retail  advertising  manager  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press. 

ie  *  * 

Michael  A.  Lovette — from  retail  sales 
staff  to  advertising  director  of  the  Mans¬ 
field  (0.)  News  Journal  .  .  .  William  C. 
Graham — to  retail  advertising  manager 
.  .  .  Ralph  Postlethwaite,  formerly  re¬ 
tail  manager — now  heads  an  advertising 
sales  office  for  Horvitz  newspapers  in 
Cleveland. 

*  * 

Orren  B.  Robbins — from  administra¬ 
tive  assistant  to  assistant  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Plattsburgh  (N.Y.)  Press- 
Republican.  He  is  a  former  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  at  the  Cape  Cod  (Mass.) 
Standard  Times. 

*  *  * 

Terry  St.  Peter,  formerly  public  re¬ 
lations  director  for  Ricker  College — to  the 
Bangor  (Me.)  Daily  News  as  assistant 
bureau  chief  at  Presque  Isle  .  . .  Maureen 
S.  Williams — from  the  Bangor  staff  to 
chief  of  bureau  at  Hancock  .  .  .  Dennis 
A.  Mills  returns  to  the  home  staff. 

*  *  * 

Grant  A.  Burnett  —  from  Chicago 
Tribune  advertising  sales  force  to  the 
New  York  advertising  staff  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers. 

*  *  * 

James  C.  Millhouse — from  news  desk 
to  assistant  managing  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  for  special  projects 
.  .  .  William  Bransted,  editor  of  Pictures 
magazine — to  news  editor.  Selwyn  Pep¬ 
per,  features  director — ^to  supervisor  of 
magazines.  Thomas  B.  Newson,  editor  of 
Pictures.  Mrs.  Juan  Foster  Dames,  edi¬ 
tor  of  Everyday  and  women's  editor. 
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New  England  buys 


^  your 
products 


...  at  the  rate  of  $4,855,471,000 
every  week.  That’s  $128  for  every  one  of  New  England’s 
3%  million  households  in  six  states  where 
daily  newspapers  average  no  less  than  71%  home 
coverage.  At  least  one  local  daily  newspaper  goes  into 

93%  of  New  England  homes. 


Take  a  look  at  these  figures: 


MAINE 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
VERMONT 
MASSACHUSETTS 
RHODE  ISLAND 
CONNECTICUT 


$  3,516  225,000 
3,050,140,000 
1,775,969,000 
27,418,410,000 
4,272,483,000 
16,800,105,000 


Retail  Sales  Food  Sales 

1,861,280,000  $  477,345,000 


1,617,997,000 
1,031,412,000 
12,301,905,000 
1,823,992,000 
6,61  1,867,000 


419.154,000 

242,600,000 

2,855,647,000 

428,253,000 

1.584.492.000 


Advertising  gets  results  In  these  leading  New  England  newspapers: 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Times  (E) 

Hartford  Times  (S) 

Meriden  Record  &  Journal  (M&E) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  (M&S) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 
Maine  Sunday  Teiegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

Pawtucket  Times  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Brockton  Enterprise  &  Times  (E) 
Fail  River  Herald  News  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinei  (E) 

Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

New  Bedford  Standard-Times  (E&S) 


North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 
Springfield  Union  (M) 
Springfield  Republican  (S) 
Taunton  Gazette  (E) 
Waltham  News  Tribune  (D) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 
Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Manchester  Union  Leader  (AD) 
Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

VERMONT 

Barre-Montpelier  Times-Argus  (E) 
Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

Rutland  Herald  (M) 
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By  David  R.  Frazier 


The  wilds  of  Idaho  present  a  cross  between  the 
pioneer  spirit  of  the  1800’s  and  the  tourist  spirit  of 
the  1970’s  for  news  pliotographers  working  in  the 
area. 

A  shovel,  ax,  and  bucket  are  standard  equipment 
in  the  trunk  of  the  car  when  you  figure  on  working 
in  desert  sand,  mountain  roads  clogged  by  fallen 
trees,  and  high  mountain  passes  that  cause  radiators 
to  boil  at  much  less  than  212  degrees  at  8,000  feet 
elevation. 

These  same  elements  also  offer  scenic  pictures. 
It  is  an  old  trick  in  this  area  to  .sell  an  editor  on  a 
routine  picture  by  taking  it  in  a  scenic  setting. 

After  spending  more  than  four  hours  riding  a 
snow-blower  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  to  shoot  pic¬ 
tures  of  a  radar  site  in  10  feet  of  snow,  it’s  more 
than  disappointing  to  find  40  m.p.h.  winds  ai'e 
whipping  snow  to  zero  visibility — eliminating  the 
chance  for  exterior  ])hotos. 

But  a  ride  on  a  West  service  “smoke  jumper” 
])lane  can  make  up  for  the  previous  winter  chills. 
Both  the  view  from  the  tail  door  and  the  prints  in 
the  developer  can  be  exciting. 

It  is  also  possible  to  integrate  fun  and  work.  Once 
in  a  great  while  you  can  exchange  a  comp  day  for 
a  mountain  hiking  story  at  hidden  lakes  at  high  al¬ 
titudes.  (The  trout  taste  great  over  an  open  fire.) 

Then  there  are  the  day-to-day  shots  of  such  char¬ 
acters  as  sheepherders  munching  a  hand-rolled  cig¬ 
arette  while  leaning  on  a  fence  post — with  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  background  of  course ! 


Sheepherder  near  Cascade,  Idaho. 


DAVID  R.  FRAZIER  is  chief  photographer  of  the 
Idaho  Statesman,  Boise.  He  is  25  years  old;  a  former 
police  reporter  for  the  Ypsilanti  (Mich.)  Press  and 
Army  photographer  in  Vietnam. 


Smoke  jumper — before  his  chufe  opened 


(All  photos  by  David  R.  Frazier) 


Hard  Creek  Lake — full  of  trout. 


Abetter  kind  of  2M 


There  are  two  kinds  of  2 -square 
cameras.  TLR  and  SLR.  A  2'/i  SLR 
can  cost  you  as  much  as  $900  for 
just  the  camera  with  one  lens.  A 
Mamiya  TLR  will  do  just  about  any¬ 
thing  the  SLR  can  do,  several  things 
the  SLR  can't  do,  and  costs  under 
$.350  with  one  lens. 


65mm  VVitlf  Angle  Lens 


Think  about  it.  You  can  have  a 
Mamiya  Automatic  C330  TLR  with 
wide  angle,  normal  and  telephoto 
lenses  for  up  to  $200  less  than  an 
SLR  with  one  lens! 

But,  money  isn't  everything. 
There  are  some  greater  reasons 
why  a  Mamiya  TLR  would  be  a 
better  kind  of  2'A  even  if  it  cost 
more.  Like  continuous  viewing. 
The  big,  bright  ground  glass  image 
is  never  interrupted,  even  for  an 
instant.  You  know  exactly  what's 
happening  while  you're  actually 
taking  the  picture. 

And  reliability.  And  quietness, 
and  lightness.  The  mechanism  it 
takes  to  raise  and  lower  a  mirror 
and  to  close  and  reopen  a  lens  dia¬ 


phragm  is  complex,  noisy  and 
heavy.  A  Mamiya  TLR  doesn't  need 
any  of  it. 

And  handling  speed.  One  for¬ 
ward  swing  of  the  big,  rugged 
crank  readies  the  C330  for  the  next 
exposure. 

And  shape.  Most  people  find 
that  the  vertical  shape  of  the 
Mamiya  TLR  is  more  comfortable, 
natural  and  steady  to  hold  than 
the  necessarily  horizontal  shape  of 
an  SLR.  Try  it  and  see. 

Mamiya  optical  quality  is  as 
legendary  as  the  rugged  reliability 
of  Mamiya  TLR  cameras.  There  are 
seven  interchangeable  TLR  lenses: 
55mm  f4.5,  65mm  f3.5,  80mm  f2.8, 
105mm  f3.5,  135mm  f4.5,  180mm 
f4.5  and  250mm  f6.3.Each  is  as  eco¬ 
nomical  asthecamera.  For  instance. 


80mm  Lens 


the  105mm  is  under  $140,  and  even 
the  250mm  is  under  $250.  And 
each  is  mounted  in  a  full  M-X 
synchro  shutter. 

What's  more,  every  Mamiya  lens 
is  a  closeup  lens  without  requiring 


attachments,  because  the  camera 
has  its  own  built-in  extension  bel¬ 
lows.  Just  keep  focusing,  right 
down  to  a  few  inches  away  with 
most  lenses;  flip  up  the  built-in 


180mm  Telephoto  Lens 


magnifier  to  assure  critical  sharp¬ 
ness.  An  ingenious  parallax-cor¬ 
recting  device  built  into  the  C330 
is  adjustable  for  each  lens. 

The  complete  Mamiya  TLR  sys¬ 
tem  also  includes  interchangeable 
finders  (prism,  Porro  for  eyelevel 
viewing,  CdS  Porro  and  magnifying 
hood),  six  focusing  screens,  grip 
holders  and  pistol  grips. 

And  if  you're  really  on  a  tight 
budget,  the  Mamiya  C220  provides 
most  of  the  same  capabilites  yet 
costs  under  $250  with  80mm  f2.8 
lens.  See  both  Mamiya  TLR  cam¬ 
eras  at  your  dealer,  or  write  for 
details.  Ehrenreich  Photo-Optical 
Industries,  Inc.,  Garden  City,  New 
York  11530.1138 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Matni3^TLR 


on-line 


By  Craig  Tomkinson 


Porch  delivery 
is  monitored  by 
a  ‘mystery  man’ 

Is  there  or  is  there  not  a  “mystery 
man”  working  for  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Indepen¬ 
dent  Press-Telegram? 

Circulation  director  W.  J.  Morrissey 
says  in  his  carrier  boy  promotion  there  is, 
but  he  doesn’t  piv^e  his  boys  many  details, 
for  obvious  reasons.  The  flyers  given  to 
carriei-s  indicate  a  “mystery  man”  is 
watching  their  work,  although  it  may  be 
several  district  men — the  object  being  to 
have  the  boys  put  every  newspaper  on  the 
subscriher’s  porch. 

This  campaign  informs  the  boys  that  if 
a  paper  is  on  the  porch  next  to  the  door  a 
boy  receives  two  show  tickets.  If  the  pa¬ 
per  is  on  the  porch  he  gets  one  show 
ticket. 

If  a  route  is  found  to  he  late,  the  paper 
on  the  lawn,  damaged  or  soiled  in  any 
way,  the  district  supervisor  is  notified  and 
the  hoy  is  personally  contacted  about  his 
service. 

Spot  checks  are  made  by  pulling  names 
at  random  and  calling  the  subscribers. 

Morrissey  said  that  because  of  the  high¬ 
ly  competitive  area  the  Independent 
Press-Telegram  is  in  it  was  decided  to 
wage  a  vigorous  drive  to  improve  service 
by  perching  the  papers.  He  said  this  ser¬ 
vice  is  unique  in  Southern  California 
home  delivery. 

The  cii’culation  department  is  following 
up  closely  to  determine  the  results.  It  has 
been  determined  that  approximately  90 
percent  of  the  I  P-T  papers  are  now 
porched  in  comparison  with  less  than  50 
percent  w’hen  the  campaign  started.  Also, 
since  the  campaign  started  calls  to  the 
office  conceming  poor  service  have  been 
reduced  by  30  percent. 

Some  type  of  promotion  will  be  contin¬ 
ued  on  porch  delivery  w'hen  the  present 
material  is  exhausted,  Morrissey  said,  for 
it  is  believed  the  circulation  department  is 
on  the  right  track. 

The  “mystery  man”  rides  different 
routes,  watching  how  papere  are  deliv¬ 
ered.  The  boys  are  urged  to  keep  on  the 
lookout  for  him  but  the  element  of  mysti¬ 
que  is  that  he  may  be  anyone  of  dozens  of 
persons  driving  along  the  street  in  which 
the  boy  is  delivering. 


AFTER  MENTIONING  in  the  December 
6  on-line  column  that  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune  is  w'orking  on  a  direct  interface 
software  program  tying  an  IBM  1130  and 
Hands  TxT  phototypesetter  together,  a 
demand  for  equal  time  came  from  Buz 
Doucette  at  Digital  Equipment.  He  proud¬ 
ly  pointed  out  that  DEC  already  has  a 
no-output-tape  system  working  at  the 
Freeport  (Ill.)  Jonmal-Staiidard.  The  sys¬ 
tem  utilizes  a  12K  PDP-8  I  (with  four 
DECtapes,  large  disc  and  high  speed  line 
printer)  feeding  a  TxT.  The  operator  has 
a  choice  of  direct  input  or  tape  route 
through  keyboard  command.  Freeport, 
Doucette  said,  is  setting  classifieds  and 
straight  matter  directly  and  plans  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  second  interface  to  its  back-up 
computer.  DEC,  he  mentioned,  has  plans 
to  gear  its  no-tape  system  to  the  Photon 
7000,  713/100  and  713/200;  the  StarParts 
191;  Linotron  505;  and  “is  considering 
using  multi-interfaces  for  the  slower  range 
of  photocomposers.” 

*  *  * 

BUT  DID  THEY  HAVE  TO  SAY  IT 
THAT  WAY?  The  fact  that  Tal-Star  has 
a  new  software  program  for  its  TIOOO 
system  hardware  was  cushioned  by  a 
pillow  of  verbiage  in  a  recent  I’elease. 
Example;  “The  inherent  flexibility  and 
open-ended  growth  potential  of  MUST, 
coupled  with  the  power  and  versatility  of 
the  Tal-Star  TIOOO  System  hardware  pro¬ 
vides  the  newspaper  of  today  with  a 
fully  integrated  system  package  geared 
to  the  production  technology  of  tomor¬ 
row.”  MUST,’  if  you  must  know,  is  the 
acronym  for  “Modular  Uniform  System 
for  Typesetting.”  Sounds  like  a  case  of 
the  cart  coming  before  the  horse.  Editors 
panting  over  this  column  with  a  blue 
pencil  get  ready,  here  comes  more: 
“MUST  affords  to  the  user  the  ability  to 
define  and  select  his  own  keyboard  lay¬ 
outs  and  mark-up  schemes  through  a  sin¬ 
gle  command  language  with  multi-chan¬ 
nel  input  and  output  (I/O)  processing 
capability  and  complete  device  independ¬ 
ence.  These  key  features  set  apart  MUST 
from  all  composition  software  packages 
developed  to  date.”  And  the  final  para¬ 
graph  which  read:  “MUST  implementa¬ 
tion  will  have  a  major  impact  within 
multi-property  environments.  Each  prop¬ 
erty  may  now  implement  a  single  stand¬ 


ardized  composition  program  which,  in 
addition  to  satisfying  its  unique  require¬ 
ments,  will  also  enable  complete  intra¬ 
property  back-up.”  In  between  the  second 
and  last  paragraphs,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  hot-metal  output  will  put  all  line- 
casters  a-humming  (to  paraphrase)  and 
w'ill  support  standard  and  high-speed 
CRT-based  photocomp  units.  A  tapeless 
drive  is  also  available.  Special  routines 
for  wire  service  stripping  and  rejustifica¬ 
tion  can  be  had  for  handling  straight  mat¬ 
ter.  It  also  handles,  (we’re  still  relying 
on  what  the  release  said)  display  and 
classified  advertising  functions.  Transla¬ 
tions  are  available  from  John  McBride,  at 
Tal-Star  in  Hightstown,  N.J. 

*  * 

WHO  WANTS  TO  SAVE  MONEY?  EV¬ 
ERYONE!  Tw'o  money-saving  ideas  were 
given  awards  by  the  Colorado  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Bob  Sweeney,  of  the  Craig  (no  re¬ 
lation)  Daily  Press  saw'S  newsprint  stub 
rolls  into  12  inch  sections  and  hangs  them 
on  makeshift  broomstick  holders  to  use 
as  paper  toweling.  He  claims  the  paper  is 
great  for  absorbing  water  and  it  saves 
the  Press  about  $200  a  year.  The 
Boulder  Daily  Camera,  according  to 
Jim  Sevrens,  cuts  outside  roll  strippings 
into  17"  X  22"  artists’  pads  and  sells  them 
for  50  cents  a  pound.  Paper  roll  ends  wind 
up  in  8%"  X  11"  pads  and  go  for  30  cents 
the  pound  and  roll  ends  themselves  get 
sold  for  20  cents  a  pound.  The  Camera 
runs  house  ads  telling  readers  of  the 
availability  of  the  materials. 

*  *  * 

HER  MAJESTY’S  STATIONERY  OF¬ 
FICE  is  not  where  the  Queen  of  England 
buys  her  Christmas  cards.  It’s  where  the 
world’s  largest  single  installation  of  Lino¬ 
tron  505’s  is  found.  The  Office  uses  its 
four  505’s  for  telephone  book  production. 
In  all,  according  to  Paul  Chisholm,  Mer- 
genthaler’s  veep  of  domestic  sales,  there 
are  now  140  of  the  CRT  phototypesetters 
in  plants  world-wide — half  in  the  states. 
73  of  the  140  are  in  newspaper  plants  in¬ 
cluding  three  units  at  the  Newark  Star- 
Ledger,  and  three  at  the  Washington 
Star. 

*  ♦  * 

PHOTON  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCING, 
in  Febiniary,  the  sale  and  installation  of 
two  of  its  $125,000  CRT  7000  photo¬ 
typesetters  at  the  Boston  Globe  and  a 
third  (and  more  expensive  7000)  at  the 
New  York  Telephone  Company. 


Employes  buy  firm 

Employes  of  the  Star-Bulletin  Printing 
Co.  Inc.  of  Honolulu  are  purchasing  the 
firm  under  a  stock  plan  arranged  for  them 
by  American  Trust  Co.  of  Hawaii. 

The  printing  company  was  spun  off 
from  the  Star-Bulletin  newspaper  oper¬ 
ations  last  May  but  was  included  in  the 
Star-Bulletin  Co.  assets  purchased  by  the 
Gannett  Company  Inc.,  last  November. 
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Official  nibble 
system  eroding 
press  freedom 

In  its  20th  year  of  existence,  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Institute,  based  in  Zurich, 
Switzerland,  presents  a  gloomy  review  of 
freedom  of  the  press  around  the  world. 

Ernest  Meyer,  I  PI  director,  referred  to 
the  “fragile  fre^om  of  the  press”  in  re¬ 
porting  on  developments  in  1971.  He  finds 
little  to  cheer  about  as  one  government 
after  another  has  imposed  restrictions  on 
information  media. 

Meyer  also  warns  of  a  “potentially  fa¬ 
tal  malady  more  dangerous  than  censor¬ 
ship  or  deliberate  self-censorship”  in  the 
western  world. 

“The  will  of  the  journalist  to  say  what 
he  thinks  is  being  slowdy  and  impercepti¬ 
bly  weakened,”  says  the  IPI  spokesman. 
“Unconsciously  often,  he  writes  with  half 
an  eye  on  the  consequences  to  his  job  as 
the  newspapers,  caught  in  a  closing  net  of 
dependence,  goodwill  and  outside  appro¬ 
val,  shrink  in  stature. 

More  official  statements 

“Since  governments  and  pressure 
groups  have  tasted  the  power  of  slanted 
information  and  good  public  relations,  the 
press,  short  of  the  resources  to  pursue 
individual  reporting  is  depending  more 
and  more  on  official  statements. 

“Slowly,  the  independence  of  the  press 
is  being  eroded  on  the  nibble  system.  The 
powers  nibble  here,  and  nibble  there,  with 
independent  journalists  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  their  jobs,  intimidated  by  sub¬ 
poena  threats  if  they  refuse  to  reveal 
information  sources,  with  sponsors  and 
advertisers  pulling  strings  to  make  the 
media  dance  the  way  they  wish. 

“These  effects  of  erosion  can  be  detected 
in  varying  degrees  in  the  countries  with  a 
tradition  of  press  freedom  forming  a 
keystone  to  their  successful  democracy. 

“Publishers,  hard-pressed  by  the  sheer 
difficulties  of  keeping  their  journals 
going,  can  only  watch  with  resignation.  In 
the  developing  countries  the  trend  is 
worse : 

“New’spapers  are  closed  dowm,  suspend¬ 
ed,  taken  over  by  force,  publishing  licen¬ 
ses  are  withdrawn,  newsprint  supplies 
curtailed,  and  circulation  made  difficult. 
The  list  contains  a  whole  arsenal  of  re¬ 
strictive  and  repressive  w’eapons,  which 
show  how  fragile  is  this  freedom  of  the 
press  which  has  been  taken  for  granted  in 
a  modem  society. 

“The  self-defense  reaction  of  the  press 
carries  with  it  potential  dangers  to  its 
own  freedom.  To  mount  sufficient  power 
to  resist  government  and  pressure  groups 
it  is  forced  into  ever  bigger  and  fewer 
combines — and  as  a  corollary  in  most 
cases  the  number  of  voices  and  range  of 
opinion  is  fast  thinning  out. 

“Appeals  by  the  press  in  some  countries 
for  government  help  threatens  to  be  a 
dangerous  expedient. 

“Only  a  vigorous  press,  free  of  all  out¬ 


side  influence  and  adapted  to  the  require¬ 
ment  of  a  modem  market  can  be  effective 
in  democracy.” 

Meyer  says  it  is  urgently  necessary  to 
create  for  the  press  a  situation  in  which  it 
can  live  alone:  Reduced  postage  and 
telecommunications  charges,  cheaper 
newsprint — perhaps  in  proportion  to  the 
editorial  news  pages  of  a  journal — 
i-educed  taxation  or  exemption,  and  mea¬ 
sures  which  will  allow  the  press  periodi¬ 
cally  to  re-equip  mechanically, 

• 

Buffalo  News  may 
occupy  new  home 
by  mid-summer 

Workmen  have  been  “buttoning  up” 
the  new  home  of  the  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Eve¬ 
ning  News.  Now  the  date  for  completion 
of  constmction,  which  has  been  delayed 
by  strikes,  is  late  June,  writh  moving  day 
about  a  month  later. 

Huge  precast  panels,  22  feet  high  and 
10  feet  wide,  bolted  into  place,  form  the 
outside  wall  and  recessed  windows  accent 
the  building’s  strong  horizontal  lines. 

The  building  occupies  a  downtown  site 
at  Washington  and  Scott  Streets  through 
which  runs  an  ancient  drainage  duct  that 
goes  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 

The  primary  contractor,  Siegfried 
Constmction  Co.,  must  co-ordinate  the 
work  of  40  sub-contractors. 

Both  the  ground  floor  and  top  floor 
will  be  recessed,  with  20-foot  walkways 
around  the  perimeter  of  each. 

Over-all  outside  dimensions  will  be  280 
by  120  feet.  Inside  there  will  be  190,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  compared  with 
105,000  square  feet  in  the  present  com¬ 
plex  of  three  buildings  at  Main  and 
Seneca  Streets. 

Spectacular  \ievi 

Visitors  entering  The  News  through 
the  main  entrance  on  the  Washington 
Street  side  will  get  a  spectacular  view 
of  open  and  glass-enclosed  vistas. 

They  will  cross  a  20-foot  wide  walk¬ 
way  paved  wdth  brick  and  concrete  and 
will  enter  a  lobby  that  will  be  40  feet 
w'ide  and  100  feet  deep. 

A  large  display  area  will  be  reserved 
for  the  wall  at  the  rear  of  the  lobby. 

Most  of  the  office  areas  will  be  car¬ 
peted. 

Lighting  will  be  by  rows  of  fluorescent 
lights  set  in  the  ceiling  indentations. 
Heat  ducts  also  will  be  recessed  in  the 
ceilings. 

The  library  will  be  equipped  with  new 
filing  processes  and  will  be  modernized 
throughout. 

One  part  of  the  communications  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  new  building  will  be  a  com¬ 
forting  survival  from  the  past. 

Pneumatic  tube  carriers — which  seem 
to  be  as  old  as  the  concept  of  the  city 
room  itself — will  connect  the  composing 
room  with  editorial  and  advertising  of¬ 
fices. 
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Daily  to  improve 
downtown  plant 

Plans  for  plant  modernization,  includ¬ 
ing  installation  of  new  press  equipment, 
and  interior  remodeling  of  its  building  in 
downtown  LaPorte,  have  been  announced 
by  the  LaPorte  (Ind.)  Herald- Argus. 

Photo-offset  composing,  camera  and 
press  facilities  will  be  delivered  and 
erected  during  the  second  quarter  of  1972, 
according  to  a  joint  announcement  by  Len 
H.  Small,  president,  and  W.  R.  Morrish, 
publisher,  of  the  91-year-old  newspaper. 

It  is  hoped  that  conversion  from  hot 
me.;al  to  “cold-type”  can  be  accomplished 
before  August  1  when  it  is  expected  that 
installation  of  the  Goss  Urbanite  offset 
press  will  have  been  completed. 

The  new  press  will  contain  six  offset 
units  with  a  capacity  of  48  pages,  replac¬ 
ing  the  five  letterpress  units. 

• 

Foreign  journalists’ 
visits  can  be  booked 

A  new  service  offering  chapters  of  the 
Public  Relations  Society  of  America  and 
multinational  corporations  an  opportunity 
to  meet  with  international  journalists  has 
been  announced  by  the  PRSA  Internation¬ 
al  Affairs  Task  Force  headed  by  Edward 
J.  Gerrity  Jr.,  senior  vicepresident  of  In¬ 
ternational  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Cor¬ 
poration. 

Foreign  Press  Centers  of  the  U.S.  In¬ 
formation  Agency  are  cooperating  in  the 
project  for  a  mutually  useful  exchange  of 
views,  Gerrity  said. 

“For  the  most  part,”  he  said,  “U.S. 
resident  foreign  journalists  are  clustered 
in  and  around  Washington,  D.C.  and  New 
York  City,  and  for  many  of  them  opportu¬ 
nities  to  the  United  States,  let  alone  to 
write  or  prepare  radio  and  television  pro¬ 
grams  about  other  sections  of  the  country 
are  rare.  This  same  geographic  concentra¬ 
tion  also  limits  the  occasions  on  which  PR 
groups  in  other  areas  can  enjoy  a  truly 
international  exchange  of  ideas.” 

Chapters  or  corporation  interested  in 
participating  in  the  project  should  contact 
Robert  Millei-,  director.  Foreign  Press 
Center,  USIA,  1750  Pennsylvania  Ave¬ 
nue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20547;  or 
William  Strieker,  director.  Foreign  Press 
Center,  USIA,  866  Second  Avenue,  New 
York,  New  York  10017. 

• 

Reuters  names  editor 

Ronald  L.  Soble  has  been  named  editor 
of  Reuters  Economic  Services  in  North 
America.  He  will  be  responsible  for  the 
editorial  content  of  the  financial  and  com¬ 
modity  news  services  operated  in  North 
America  by  Reuters  Economic  Services, 
a  division  of  Reuters  Limited,  interna¬ 
tional  news  agency.  A  native  of  Chicago, 
Soble  has  been  in  the  Washington  bureau 
of  Reuters  since  1967  reporting  primarily 
on  developments  in  Congress.  Before  join¬ 
ing  Reutei's,  Soble  worked  for  CBS  in 
Los  Angeles  and  for  the  Associate!^  Press 
in  New  York  and  California. 
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Newspaper  promotion 
seminar  in  Chicago 

Thirty  newspai^er  executives  will  at¬ 
tend  the  International  Newspaper  Pro¬ 
motion  Association’s  third  seminar,  Janu¬ 
ary-  28-30,  at  the  Chicajro  Sheraton  Hotel. 

Rejjistrants  include: 

John  R.  Befruhn,  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Daily 
Journal. 

Bobby  Clay,  Raleigh  Register,  Beckley, 
W.  Va. 

Joseph  Cocozzo,  Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon- 
Journal. 

Rixlney  Dahlaper,  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen-Patriot. 

Timothy  Donnelly,  Wisconsin  Ragids 
(Wi.s.)  Daily  Tribune. 

W.  Leonard  Evans,  Tuesday,  Chicago. 

Raymond  L.  Farrell,  Journal  &  Courier, 
Lafayette,  Ind. 

Richard  Graybill,  Evansville  (Ind.) 
Cou  tier/ Press. 

William  J.  Howard,  Boston  Herald 
Traveler. 

Clarence  Judd,  George  Neustadt  Inc. 

John  W.  Koop,  Fairmont  (Minn.)  Sen¬ 
tinel. 

L.  A.  Lanpe  Jr.,  Commonwealth  Re¬ 
porter,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 

Tom  Lump,  Mansfield  (Ohio)  \eivs 
Journal. 

Dave  Laytham,  Quincy  (Ill.)  Herald- 
Whig. 

Philip  N.  Maher,  Buffalo  Evening  Neivs. 

Doug  Manship  Jr.,  Morning  .idvocate 
&•  State-Times,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Ed  Mason,  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch. 

Mark  Mattison,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune. 

Burt  Mills,  Community  Publications, 
Denver. 

Richard  Pickering,  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune. 

William  Richardson,  Virginian-Pilot  & 
Ledger-Star,  Norfolk,  Va. 

Edward  T.  Roberts,  Toledo  (Ohio) 
Blade. 

David  Schultz,  Hamilton  (Ohio)  Jour¬ 
nal  Xeivs. 

Scott  Schurz,  Bloomington  (Ind.)  Her¬ 
ald-Telephone. 

Jonathan  D.  Simon,  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

Henry  A.  Simons,  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing. 

Susanne  Steff,  Iowa  City  (la.)  Press- 
Citizen. 

Charles  Torinus,  Appleton  (Wis.)  Post- 
Crescent. 

John  G.  Whyte,  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald- 
Keivs. 

Charles  Zegelbone,  Pioneer  Newspapers, 
Wilmette,  Ill. 

Directs  medical  papers 

Sylvia  S.  Covet  has  joined  Modern  Med¬ 
icine  Publications  in  Minneapolis  as  edito¬ 
rial  director.  Among  previous  experience, 
she  w’as  a  reporter  for  the  Superior 
(Wis.)  Evening  Telegram  during  her 
high  school  and  college  years,  and  a  writ¬ 
er  with  Duluth  radio  station  WEBC  in 
1945-46. 


Boom  in  retail 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


movies  or  to  the  theatre,  46*;;^  to  31*^  ;  at¬ 
tend  a  club  meeting,  30';^^  to  25G  ;  partici¬ 
pate  in  sports,  30*76  to  18*( ;  or  attend  a 
spoils  event,  28*;r  to  19*^. 

Clothes  for  the  joh 

The  w'orking  woman  spends  34*;^f  more  on 
personal  clothing,  on  the  average,  than 
the  woman  who  stays  home,  and  her  live¬ 
lier  life  style  strongly  influences  her  fash¬ 
ion  choices.  Thus,  last  fall,  she  was  more 
likely  to  choose  a  short  skirt,  63*7^  to  40<^(  ; 
own  a  pants  suit,  79*7  to  57*^7  ;  a  wig,  49*;^ 
to  37*7,  or  to  use  eve  makeup,  63*7  to 
42*;'f. 

Furthermore,  7l9f  of  the  working 
women  say  they  have  the  job  in  mind 
when  they  shop  for  clothes. 

In  general,  working  women  and  non¬ 
working  women  prefer  to  buy  clothes  in  a 
department  store.  However,  the  working 
woman  is  more  likely  than  other  women  to 
favor  a  specialty  store. 

Thus,  41*7-  of  the  working  women  and 
40*;  of  the  non-working  women  reported 
that  their  last  purchase  of  a  coat  or  a  suit 
was  made  in  a  department  store.  On  the 
other  hand,  29*'r  of  the  working  women 
compared  to  19*;^  of  the  non  workei-s  and 
jiatronized  specialty  stores. 

Among  all  the  women  in  the  survey 
however,  the  newspaper  played  a  major 
role  as  a  shopping  aid.  Three  out  of  four 
(73*;  )  reported  that  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  is  the  kind  which  saves  them  the  most 
time  and  72*“;  said  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  is  the  kind  that  is  most  useful  in 
deciding  where  to  buy. 

The  Bureau  of  Advertising  undertook 
this  study  of  w'0)king  women,  the  presen¬ 
tation  points  out,  because  there  were  31.2 
million  working  women  in  1970  as  com- 
l)ared  to  12.8  million  in  1940. 

The  bureau  concludes  that  the  working 
woman  is  also  more  likely  to  read  a  daily 
newspaper,  and  the  better  her  job  the 
more  likely  she  is  to  read.  Thus,  8097  of  all 
working  women  read  one  or  more  daily 
newspapers  on  an  average  day,  but  the 
figure  rises  to  84*7>  of  those  with  profes¬ 
sional  or  managei-ial  jobs.  By  comparison, 
7797  of  non-w*orking  women  read  one  or 
more  newspapers  on  the  average  day. 

• 

Ad  Council  appoints 
fund  raising  expert 

Aldo  C.  Podesta  has  been  elected  a 
vicepresident  of  the  Advertising  Council 
to  direct  its  financial  development  pro¬ 
gram  and  coordinate  the  efforts  of  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  who  serve  and  support  the 
Council. 

The  Advertising  Council,  founded  in 
1942,  is  a  private  non-profit  oi’ganization 
w'hich  conducts  national  public  seiwice  ad¬ 
vertising  campaigns. 

Podesta  was  fonnerly  executive 
vicepresident  of  Tamblyn  and  Brown,  a 
counseling  firm  in  fund  raising,  public 
lelations  and  management  for  institutions 
in  the  fields  of  education,  health  and  wel¬ 
fare. 


France  is  giving 
newsprint  price 
subsidy  to  press 

The  Government  of  France  this  week 
allocated  about  $3  million  for  indirect  aid 
to  alleviate  financial  stress  on  the  coun¬ 
try’s  newspapere. 

The  money,  it  was  explained,  w'ould  be 
jiaid  to  newsprint  suppliers  so  they  can 
hold  down  their  price  and  thus  make  it 
easier  for  their  customers  to  survive. 

Paris  has  only  11  dailies  left  of  the  32 
that  were  in  business  in  1945  and  there  is 
talk  that  more  will  fold  if  the  decline  in 
circulation  and  advertising  income  contin¬ 
ues.  Ad  revenues  of  Paris  dailies  dropped 
between  15  and  20  percent  last  year,  part¬ 
ly  due  to  inroads  made  by  television  and 
partly  due  to  a  sharp  falloff  in  help- 
wanted  ads. 

France-Soir  has  recently  removed  the 
line  in  its  masthead  proclaiming  it  as  the 
only  French  daily  selling  more  than  one 
million  copies.  Le  Figaro  has  called  in  the 
American  finn  of  management  consul¬ 
tants,  McKinsey  &  Co.,  to  design  ways  to 
remain  profitable. 

An  outbi-eak  of  sensationalism  has 
aroused  press  critics,  including  President 
Georges  Pompidou  who  has  had  represent¬ 
ative  editors  and  publishers  at  the  Elysee 
Palace  to  discuss  the  plight  of  newspress. 

Giving  examples  of  press  sins,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  referred  to  a  photograph  of  himself 
which  was  published  with  a  caption  say¬ 
ing  it  w’as  taken  in  the  Camerouns  when 
it  was  really  taken  in  Tashkent. 

Several  days  before  Maurice  Chevalier 
died,  France-Dimanche  reported  that  the 
celebrated  entertainer  had  already  passed 
away  and  quoted  remarks  of  the  priest  at 
the  deathbed. 

Some  of  the  big  papers  have  been  try¬ 
ing  desperate  measures  to  bolster  circu¬ 
lation  so  as  to  maintain  advertising  rates. 
They  give  subscriptions  to  newlyweds, 
hotels,  professional  people,  and  hairdress¬ 
ers. 

Observers  say  Le  Monde,  which  has 
refrained  from  circulation  gimmicks  yet 
has  doubled  its  sale  to  half  a  million 
copies  in  the  past  few  years,  is  the  only 
major  Paris  newspaper  making  money. 

Viewing  the  newsprint  subsidy  with 
alarm,  press  critics  say  it  will  help  the 
papers  that  carry  a  lot  of  advertising 
while  hurting  the  smaller  ones  which  de¬ 
serve  the  tag  of  quality  for  competence 
and  independence  in  journalism. 

The  editor  of  Combat,  a  leftwing  jour¬ 
nal,  complained  that  the  government 
“threw  the  dogs  a  bone,  but  as  usual  it 
was  the  most  robust  dogs  who  will  get 
the  biggest  share.” 

• 

Members  and  actresses 

Not  only  are  women  being  admitted  as 
dues-paying  members  in  the  Legislative 
Correspondents  Association  at  Albany,  but 
their  talents  will  be  welcomed  in  the  72nd 
annual  gridiron  show  March  18.  Usually 
most  of  the  paying  guests  are  political 
figures. 
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Lipscomb  starts 
a  new  career  as 
executive  hunter 


Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr.,  the  former 
head  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  who  has  been  serving  as  a  consul¬ 
tant  to  the  advertising  sales  organization 
since  going  into  semi-retirement  in  1968, 
is  returning  to  the  business  world  as  a 
full-time  associate  of  the  executive  search 
firm  of  Boyden  Associates  Inc. 

The  63-year  old  executive  said  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities  with  the  Boyden  firm  have 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  tenninate 
the  part-time  consulting  arrangement  he 
has  had  with  the  Bureau  since  resigning 
as  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  in 
October  1968. 

Lipscomb  was  the  Bureau’s  chief  ex¬ 
ecutive  officer  for  11  years.  When  he 
stepped  down,  the  board  of  directors  ap¬ 
proved  an  arrangement  whereby  he  spent 
six  months  each  year  as  a  consultant  on 
organization,  executive  selection  and  mar¬ 
keting  planning. 

During  this  period,  Lipscomb  has  recru¬ 
ited  several  Bureau  executives  to  head  up 
expanded  departments  in  retail  and  na¬ 
tional  sales.  Teamed  with  Hal  Grafer, 
Lipscomb  has  made  sales  presentations  to 
companies  in  the  drug  and  toiletries  field. 
He  also  handled  some  of  the  round  of 
calls  on  executives  of  the  tobacco  compan¬ 
ies  during  1970. 

While  not  working,  Lipscomb  has  de¬ 
voted  his  time  to  his  wife  and  family, 
which  includes  five  grandchildren;  to 
traveling,  his  apartment  in  Nassau,  which 
he  recently  sold,  and  home  in  Southport, 
Connecticut.  At  Boyden,  Lipscomb  said  he 
will  live  during  the  winter  months  in  an 
apartment  on  Fifth  Avenue. 

Lipscomb  said  he  has  enjoyed  the  extra 
time  spent  with  his  family,  but  the 
“loafing,”  he  said,  “just  wasn’t  fun  any¬ 
more”  for  him  or  his  wife.  For  that  rea¬ 
son,  he  said,  he  decided  to  embark  on  a 
new  career.  He  has  enjoyed  executive 
search  work,  so  he  picked  ^yden  Associ¬ 
ates  because  this  is  an  international  firm 
locating  executives  for  major  corporations 
in  all  fields. 

Lipscomb,  who  will  draw  a  pension 
from  the  Bureau  at  age  65,  said  he  hoped 
to  “stay  very  close  to  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness.”  He  said  he  will  make  his  personal 
time  available  to  help  out  on  any  special 
projects  which  may  arise,  and  expects 
that  in  the  next  year  or  two  Jack  Kauff¬ 
man,  BOA  president,  will  call  on  him  to 
help  find  talent. 

Lipscomb  joined  the  Bureau  as  pres¬ 
ident  in  October  1958  from  the  J.  B. 
Williams  Co.  where  he  had  been  president 
since  1954.  His  first  job  following  gradua¬ 
tion  in  1928  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  was  as  a  trainee  with  the  Vick 
Chemical  Co.  where  he  became  secretary 
to  the  president  because  of  his  proficiency 
in  shorthand  and  typing.  After  experience 
as  a  salesman,  he  moved  into  personnel 
and  then  became  sales  manager. 

From  1939  to  1942  Lipscomb  worked 


Charles  T.  Lipscomb  Jr. 


with  the  Coca-Cola  Co.  in  Atlanta,  his  last 
assignment  being  the  management  of 
chain  store  sales  for  the  bottling  division. 
Leaving  Coca-Cola,  he  went  to  McKesson 
&  Robbins,  first  as  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  the  industrial  chemical  division  and 
later  as  vicepresident  and  general  sales 
manager  of  the  wholesale  division.  In 
1950  he  became  president  of  the  Pepso- 
dent  division  of  Lever  Bros.  Co.  where  he 
stayed  until  he  joined  J.  B.  Williams. 

• 

Yette,  ex-Newsweek 
reporter,  will  head 
Howard  J-department 

Samuel  F.  Yette,  a  black  reporter  for 
Newsweek  magazine  until  recently,  will 
head  the  journalism  department  in  the 
new  School  of  Communications  at  Howard 
University,  Washington,  D.C. 

The  announcement  that  Yette  had  been 
retained  for  the  position  was  made  by 
Tony  Brown,  dean  of  the  school,  which 
opens  in  February,  coincident  with  the 
filing  of  a  complaint  by  Yette  that  he  was 
fired  by  Newsweek  because  of  views  ex¬ 
pressed  in  his  book.  The  Choice:  The  Is¬ 
sue  of  Black  Survival  in  America. 

Yette  said  he  had  hired  Clifford  L. 
Alexander  Jr,  former  chairman  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Office,  to 
be  his  lawyer  in  asking  the  EEO  and 
District  of  Columbia  human  relations 
commission  to  investigate  Newsweek’s  em¬ 
ployment  policies. 

The  Washington  Post  quoted  Osborn  El¬ 
liott,  editor-in-chief  and  president  of 
Newsweek,  as  saying  the  decision  to  dis¬ 
miss  Yette  was  made  “purely  on  profes¬ 
sional  grounds.”  The  Washington  Post 
Company  owns  Newswe^. 

Yette  said  his  book  was  published  in 
February  1971  and  he  was  given  dismissal 
notice  at  Newsweek  in  September  on  the 
ground  his  work  had  fallen  off  since  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  book.  The  writer  said  he 
rejected  offers  of  severance  pay,  transfer 
to  another  Newsweek  bureau  and  help  in 
finding  a  new  job.  His  employment  in 
Newsweek’s  Washington  bureau  was  ter¬ 
minated  Christmas  Eve. 


Gannett  Go.  sues 
to  void  $10  tax 
on  vending  boxes 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  is  suing  the  City  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  contending  that  a  new 
ordinance  to  license  newspaper  vending 
machines  is  unconstitutional. 

Under  the  ordinance  which  becomes 
effective  January  17,  Gannett  would  have 
to  pay  an  annual  $10  license  fee  for  each 
of  the  approximately  200  sidewalk  vend¬ 
ing  machines  it  owns  throughout  the  city 
and  its  suburbs. 

Gannett  lawyers  will  argue  that  the 
statute  violates  the  First  and  14th 
Amendments  to  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
that  licensing  of  the  machines  infringes 
on  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  rights  of 
citizens. 

• 

Charleston  firm  buys 
a  daily  in  Maryland 

Peter  Manigault,  president  of  the  Even¬ 
ing  Post  Publishing  Co.  of  Charleston,  S. 
C.,  has  announced  the  purchase  of  the 
Cambridge  (Md.)  Daily  Banner,  which 
has  an  afternoon  circulation  of  7,300. 

Manigault  said  that  Herman  Stevens, 
one  of  the  owners  of  the  Banner,  would 
continue  as  president  and  publisher.  The 
other  co-owner  was  Mrs.  Arnold  Daane. 
Stevens  acquired  a  half-interest  in  the 
paper  after  the  death  of  Arnold  Daane  in 
1964. 

The  Banner  has  a  photocomp-offset 
printing  plant. 

John  A.  Park  Jr.,  media  broker  of 
Raleigh,  N.C.,  arranged  the  terms  of  the 
sale.  The  price  was  not  disclosed. 


Then  you’ll  need 
WORCESTER 
Here’s  Why! 

Boston  —  Worcester  is  one 
market  sharing  finance, 
transportation,  warehousing 
and  distribution. 

But,  Boston  and  Worcester 
are  separate  newspaper  mar¬ 
kets.  Buy  accordingly. 


WORCESTER  TELEGRAM  &  GAZETTE 

Daily  Over  150,000;  Sunday  Over  105,000 
Represented  by  CWO&O 
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March  linage 

The  following  linage  tabulations  have 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records  Inc. 
for  the  exclusive  publication  by  Editor 
&  Publisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted 
or  published  in  any  form  without  expli¬ 
cit  permission  from  Media  Records,  Inc. 
Note:  Newspapers  marked  with  code  be¬ 
low  include  advertising  in  Parade,  Family 
Weekly  or  Weekend  Magaiine  as  follows: 

*  Parade— 57,59?  lines 
t  Family  Weekly — 57,321  lines 
X  Weekend  Magazine — 42,189  lines 

1971  1970 

AKRON,  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  .  2,770,799  2,595,892 

’Beacon  Journal-S .  1,186,540  1,272,420 

Grand  Total  .  3,957,339  3,968,312 

NOTE:  Beacon  Journal-e — 2,770,799  Lines 
includes  27,840  Lines  Part  Run  Advertis¬ 
ing. 

Beacon  Journal-S — 1,186,540  Lines  includes 
76,840  Lines  Part  Run  Advertising. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

fKnickerbocker  News 

Union  Star-e .  1,473,522  1,596,663 

Times  Union-m  .  1,361,064  1,191,153 

•Times  Union-S  .  779,995  973,273 

Grand  Total  .  3,614,581  3,761,089 

ATLANTA,  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  2,865,491  2,942,585 

Journal-e  .  3,641,800  3,490,415 

Journal  &  Constitution-S  1,405,785  l,67l,928f 

Grand  Total .  7,913,076  8,104,928 

NOTE:  Journal-e — 3,641,800  includes  160,503 
Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising;  3,490,415 
includes  134,832  Lines  of  PaiT  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

•News-American-S .  672.825  352,374 

News-American-e  .  1,443,357  729,793 

Sun-m  .  1,382,856  733,981 

Sun-e  .  2,108,622  1,025,225 

Sun-S  .  1,468,419  638,939 

Grand  Total  .  7,076,079  3,480,312 

NOTE:  News-American-S-^72,825  includes 
25,942  Lines  Part  Run  Advertising.  News- 
American-e  —  1,443,357  includes  46,260 
Lines  Part  Run  Advertising. 

Due  to  strike  conditions  the  following 
newspapers  did  not  publish:  News  Amer¬ 
ican  Mar.  I  through  Mar.  16;  Sun-m 
Mar.  I  through  Mar.  17;  Sun-e&S  Mar.  I 
through  16,  1970. 

BANGOR,  ME. 

News-m  .  1,019,151  1,027,312 

BATON  ROUGE,  LA. 

Advocate-m  .  2,007,355  1,903,055 

•Advocate-S  .  576,433  640,228 

Grand  Total  .  2,583,788  2,543,283 

NOTE:  State-Times-e.and  Advocate-m  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition, 
Advocate-m  is  shown. 

BINGHAMTON,  N  Y. 

Press-e  .  1,455,203  1,384,705 

•Press-S  .  526,839  603,299 

Grand  Total  .  1,982,042  1,988,004 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 

Po$t-Herald-m  .  1,275,114  1,236,533 

News-e  .  2,318,543  2,143,731 

•News-S  .  868,514  979,023 

Grand  Total  .  4,462,171  4,359,287 

NOTE:  News-e— 2,318,543  includes  76,653 
Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising;  2,143,731 
includes  64,648  Lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Globe-e  .  1,516,851  1,493,304 

Globe-m  .  1,660,565  1,697,660 

•Globe-S  .  1,674,572  2,085,339 

Herald  Traveler-m  ....  1,172,667  1,160,208 
Herald  Traveler-S  .  886,951  1,007,638 

Grand  Total  .  6,911,606  7,444,149 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Express-m .  1,071,301  1,051,609 

•Courier  Express-S  ....  1,059,849  1,193,936 
Evening  News-e .  3,093,263  2,968,788 

Grand  Total  .  5,224,413  5,214,333 

NOTE:  Courier  Express-S — 1,059,849  includes 
23.880  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising; 
1,193,936  includes  14,400  Lines  of  Part 
Run  Advertising. 

Evening  News-e — 3,093,263  includes  107,- 
712  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising;  2,968,- 
788  includes  1 17.504  ‘  Lines  of  Part  Run 
Advertising. 


1971  1970 

CAMDEN.  N.  Y. 

Courier-Post-e  .  2,311,694  2,022,569 

CHARLOTTE.  N.  C. 

News-e  .  1,999,429  2,019,233 

Observer-m  .  2,359,610  2,483,154 

•Observer-S  .  854,480  1,055,482 

Grand  Total .  5,213,519  5,557,869 

CHICAGO.  ILL. 

Tribune-m  .  4,175,990  4,129,628 

Tribune-S  .  2,029,990  2,478,641 

Daily  News-e  .  1,848,747  1,919,435 

Sun-Times-m  .  2,365,491  2,242,362 

•Sun-Times-S  .  1,420,040  1,534,607 

Today-e .  811,305  737,853 

Today-S  .  386,365  321,057 

Grand  Total  . 13,037,928  13,363,583 

NOTE:  Tribune-m— 4,175,990  Lines  includes 
1,098,457  Lines  Part  Run  Zone  Advertis¬ 
ing;  4,129,628  Lines  includes  873,432  Lines 
Part  Run  Zone  Advertising. 

Tribune-S— 2.029,990  Lines  includes  450,566 
Lines  Part  Run  Zone  Advertising;  2,478,- 
641  Lines  includes  445,692  Lines  Part  Run 
Zone  Advertising. 

News-e— 1 ,848,747  Lines  includes  37,584 
Lines  Part  Run  Zone  Advertising. 
Sun-Times-m — 2,365,491  Lines  includes  74,- 
640  Lines  Part  Run  Zone  Advertising. 
Sun-Times-S — 1,420,040  Lines  includes  430,- 
III  Lines  Part  Run  Zone  Advertising; 
1,534,607  Lines  includes  348,455  Lines  Part 
Run  Advertising. 

Today-e— 81 1,305  Lines  includes  99,838 
Lines  Part  Run  Zoiie  Advertising. 

Today-S — 386,365  Lines  includes  55,800 
Lines  Part  Run  Zone  Advertising. 

CINCINNATI.  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,527,159  2,392,224 

Enquirer-S  .  1,498,151  1,694,103 

Post  &  Times-Star-e  ...  2,291,011  2,492,387 

Grand  Total .  6,316,321  6,578,714 

N9TE:  Post  &  Times-Star-e— 2,492,387  Lines 
includes  42,912  Lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2,408,821  2,656,202 

Plain  Dealer-S  .  1,677,272  1,900,186 

Press-e  .  2,684,401  2,778,571 

Grand  Total  .  6,770,494  7,334,959 

NOTE:  Plain  Dealer-m— 2,408,821  includes 
81,706  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising; 
2,656,202  includes  77,069  Lines  of  Part 
Run  Advertising. 

Plain  Dealer-S— 1,677,272  includes  72,977 
Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising;  1,900,186 
includes  55,857  Lines  of  Part  Run  Adver¬ 
tising. 

Press-e — 2.684,401  includes  529t)69  Lines 
of  Part  Run  Advertising;  2,778,571  in¬ 
cludes  541,516  Lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

COCOA.  FLA. 

Today-m  .  1,242,562  1,301,971 

fToday-S  .  474,481  551,340 

Grand  Total  .  1.717.043  1,853,311 

NOTE:  Today-m— 1 ,242,562  includes  40,800 
Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising;  1,301,971 
includes  52,800  Lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

Today-S— 551,340  includes  27,864  Lines  of 
Part  Run  Advertising. 

COLUMBUS.  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  2,810,242  2,825,412 

Dispatch-S  .  1,650,144  2,021,605 

Citizen-Journal-m  .  1,074,095  1,224,988 

Grand  Total .  5,534,481  6,072,005 

DALLAS.  TEX. 

News-m  .  3,118,774  3,359,159 

News-S  .  1,106,274  1,335,369 

Times  Herald-e .  3,414,005  3,202,065 

•Times  Herald-S  .  1,231,892  1,488.219 

Grand  Total  .  8,870,945  9,384,812 

NOTE:  News-m — 3,118,774  Lines  includes 
67,200  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising; 
3,359,159  Lines  includes  119,360  Lines  of 
Part  Run  Advertising. 

News-S — 1,106,274  Lines  includes  69,100 
Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising;  1,335,369 
Lines  includes  64,300  Lines  of  Part  Run 
Advertising. 

Times  Herald-e — 3,414,005  Lines  includes 
316.050  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising; 
3,202,065  Lines  includes  157,877  Lines  of 

Part  Run  Advertising. 

Times  Herald-S — 1,231,892  Lines  includes 
16,920  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising; 
1,488,219  Lines  includes  39,940  Lines  of 
Part  Run  Advertising. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2,352,148  2,514,759 

News-e  .  2,464,698  2,618,957 

•News-S  .  848,523  1,013,234 

Grand  Total  .  5,665,369  6.146,950 


Dollar  Expendilure  Newspaper 
Linage  Trends— March  1971 

A  summary  of  newspaper  advertising  for  the  month  in  64  cities. 

Change 


(000) 

(000) 

(000) 

Change 

Classiheations 

Omitted 

Omitted 

Omitted 

Retail 

March  . . 

$148,832 

$148,189 

+  643 

+  0.4 

First  Three  Months  . 

348,001 

378,471 

+15,530 

+  4.1 

Department  Stores 
(Included  in  Retail) 

March  . 

43,882 

45,380 

-  1,498 

-  3.3 

First  Three  Months  . 

115,417 

112,852 

+  2,565 

+  2.3 

General 

March  . . 

38,968 

39,347 

-  379 

-  1.0 

First  Three  Months 

103,992 

99,595 

+  4,397 

+  4.4 

Automotive 

March  . 

8,009 

8,262 

-  253 

-  1.0 

First  Three  Months 

21,549 

21,376 

+  173 

+  0.8 

Financial 

March  . . . . . 

9,322 

11,128 

-  1,806 

-16.2 

First  Three  Months 

25,832 

33,543 

-  7,711 

-23.0 

Classified 

March 

63,365 

67,263 

-  3,898 

-  5.8 

First  Three  Months 

171,033 

179,933 

-  8,900 

-  4.9 

Total  Advertising 

March  . 

.  268,496 

274,189 

—  5,693 

—  2.1 

First  Three  Months 

.  716,407 

712,918 

+  3,489 

+  0.5 

1971 

1970 

1971 

1970 

DENVER,  COLO. 

EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  _ 2,684,267  2,487,543  courier-m  .  1,159,921 

•Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ....  538,009  663.140  Press-e  .  1,185,436 

Post-e .  3,197,491  2,858.416  Courier  I  Press-S  .  445,774 

Post  s  .  1,206,427  1,420,910  - 


2,684,267  2,489,543  Courier-m  .  1,159,921 


Grand  Total  .  7,628,194  7,432,009 

NOTE:  Post-e — 3,197,491  Linas  includes 


Grand  Total  . 2,791,131 


Toe  D  ‘■'"Vj  FORT  LAUDERDALE,  FLA. 

News-e  .  3,722,239  3 

2,858.416  Lines  includes  116.805  Lines  of  *News<$  I  351  190  I 

Part  Run  Advertising.  News-Sat. '808‘480 


DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Register-m  .  667,477  660,331 

Tribune-e  .  1,226,553  1,196,209 

Register-S  .  653,859  806,496 

Grand  Total  .  2,547,889  2,663,036 

NOTE:  Tribune-e— 1.226,553  includes  99,140 
Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising;  1,196,209 
includes  48,072  Lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

Register-S — 653,859  includes  181,651  Lines 
of  Part  Run  Advertising;  806,496  includes 
178.543  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1,631,748  1,571,993 

•Free  Press-S  .  625,532  732,059 

News-e  .  3,077.813  3,159,242 

News-S  .  1,330,162  1,669,163 

Grand  Total  .  6,665,255  7,132,457 

NOTE:  Free  Press-m — 1,631,748  includes 

92.904  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising.; 
1,571,993  includes  82, IM  Linas  of  Part 
Run  Advertising. 

Free  Press-S— 625,532  includes  46,083  Lines 
of  Part  Run  Advertising;  732  059  includes 

78.905  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 
News-e — 3.077,813  includes  354,302  Lines 
of  Part  Run  Advertising;  3,159,242  in¬ 
cludes  583,855  Lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

News-S — 1,330,162  includes  161,864  Lines 
of  Part  Run  Advertising;  1,669,163  in¬ 
cludes  192,445  Lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

ERIE,  PA. 

Times-e  .  1,272,223  1,294,029 

•Times-News-S  .  565,987  685,693 

Grand  Total  .  1,838,210  1,979,722 

NOTE:  News-m  and  Times-e  are  sold  in 
optional  combination.  The  linage  of  one 
edition,  Times-a  is  shown. 


•News-S  .  1,351.190  1,688,639 

News-Sat .  808,480  755,778 

Grand  Total  .  5,881,909  5,816,353 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  -  1,581,474  1,547,033 

•Journal  Gazette-S  ....  650,677  790,617 

News  Sentinel-e  .  2,112,997  1,957,023 

Grand  Total  .  4,345,148  4,294,673 

FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Star-Telegram-m .  1,871,717  1,650,240 

Star-Telegram-e  .  2,687,078  2,384,886 

•Star-Telegram-S  .  1,008,904  1,256,795 

Grand  Total .  5,567,699  5,291,921 

NOTE:  Press-e — published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

FRESNO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,701,427  1,711,736 

•Bee-S  .  680,604  705,390 

Grand  Total  .  2,382,031  2,417,126 

HACKENSACK.  N.  J. 

Record-e  .  2.488,620  2,432.866 

tRecord-S  .  628,515  739,384 

Grand  Total .  3,117,135  3,172,250 

NOTE:  Record-e— 2,488,620  Lines  includes 

330,977  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising; 
2,432,866  Lines  includes  318,648  Lines  of 
Part  Run  Advertising. 

HARTFORD,  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  1,767,606  1,694,159 

•Courant-S  .  1,305,830  1,234,853 

Grand  Total  .  3.073,436  2,929,012 

NOTE:  Courant-S— 1,305,830  includes  204,- 
660  Linas  of  Part  Run  Advertising;  1,234,- 
853  includes  149,760  Lines  of  Part  Run 
Advertising. 
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HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  .  2,438,251  2,141,545 

Star-Bulletin-e  .  2,653,081  2,356,731 

’Star-Bulletin  & 

Advertiser-S  .  840,232  958,042 

Grand  Total  .  5,931,564  5,456,318 

HOUSTON,  TEX. 

Chronicle-e  .  4,421,343  3,932,602 

Chronicle-S  .  1,519,851  1,864,754 

Post-m  .  3,272,179  3,271,596 

Post-S  .  1,129,689  1,412,790 

Grand  Total  . 10,343,062  10,501,742 

NOTE:  Chronicle-e — 4,421,343  Lines  includes 
642,544  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising; 
3,932,602  Lines  includes  491,606  Lines  of 
Part  Run  Advertising. 

Chronicle-S — 1,519,851  Lines  includes  69,- 
126  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising;  I,- 
864,754  Lines  includes  98,865  Lines  of 
Part  Run  Advertising. 

Post-m— 3,272,179  Lines  includes  205,790 
Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising;  3,291,596 
Lines  includes  304,045  Lines  of  Part  Run 
Advertising. 

Post-S — 1,129,689  Lines  includes  130,492 
Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising;  1,412,790 
Lines  includes  130,115  Lines  of  Part  Run 
Advertising. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News-e  .  2,361,277  2,330,215 

Star-m  .  2,174,771  2,181,698 

Star-S  .  1,310,928  1,514,749 

Grand  Total  .  5,846,976  6,026,662 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Times-Union-m  .  2,555,933  2,413,639 

Times-Union-S  .  924,955  1,031,621 

Journal-e  .  1,588,732  1,373,158 

Grand  Total  .  5,069,620  4,818,418 

KALAMAZOO,  MICH. 

GaieHe-e  .  1,698,843  1,642,323 

Gaiette-S  .  534,217  599,518 

Grand  Total  .  2,233,060  2,241,841 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Times-m  .  2,121,902  2,136,212 

Star-e  .  1,407,202  1,347,486 

Star-S  .  1,068,226  1,255,808 

Grand  Total  .  4,597.330  4,739,506 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gaiette-m  ...  1,362,747  1,257,975 

•Arkansas  Gaiette-S  . . .  476,639  547,708 

Arkansas  Democrat-e  ..  857,048  752,137 

fArkansas  Democrat-S  .  284,299  388,662 

Grand  Total .  2,980,733  2,946,482 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Independent-m  .  2,111,924  2,163,384 

•Independent  Press 

Telegram-S  .  702,661  886,878 

Press  Telegram-e  .  2,532,615  2,370,804 

Grand  Total  .  5,347,200  5,421,066 

NOTE:  Independent-m — 2,111,924  Lines  in¬ 
cludes  186,571  Lines  of  Part  Run  Adver¬ 
tising;  2,163,384  Lines  includes  187,812 
Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 

Press  Telegram-e — 2,532,615  Lines  includes 
229,842  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising; 
2.370,804  Lines  includes  187,812  Lines  of 
Part  Run  Advertising. 

NOTE:  Independent  Morning  published 
5  days  a  week  only. 

LONG  ISLAND.  N.  Y. 

Newsday  Suffolk-e  .  2,842,691  2,773,161 

Newsday  Nassau-e  ....  2,957,252  2,895,828 

Grand  Total .  5,799,943  5,668,989 


LOS  ANGELES.  CALIF. 

Times-m  .  5,370,612  5,545,207 

Times-S  .  3,159,069  3,745,492 

Herald  Examiner-e  _  999,642  1,064,251 

Herald  Examiner-S  ....  338,165  445,150 

Grand  Total  .  9,867,488  10,800,100 

NOTE:  Times-m — 5,370,612  Lines  includes 
1,031,990  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising; 
5.545,207  Lines  includes  944.286  Lines  of 
Part  Run  Advertising. 

Times-S— 3,159,069  Lines  includes  1,250,303 
Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising;  3,745,492 
Lines  includes  1,170,765  Lines  of  Part 
Run  Advertising. 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  954,383  1,040,945 

tSun-S  .  444,364  520,081 

Grand  Total  .  1,398,747  1,561,026 


LYNN.  MASS. 

Item-e  .  850,476  910,832 


MACON,  GA. 

Telegraph-m  .  1,021,595  950,688 

News-e  .  1,052,593  964,246 

•Telegraph  S  News-S  ..  359,832  336,731 

Grand  Total  .  2,434,020  2,251,665 

MANCHESTER.  N.  H. 

Union  Leader-d  .  1,093,150  1,080,855 

f News-S  .  421,497  490,422 

Grand  Total  .  1,514,647  1,571,277 

NOTE:  Sunday  News  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination  with  the  following  Monday 
Union  Leader. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Herald-m  .  4,994,834  4,892,963 

Herald-S  .  2,287,865  2,861,630 

News-e  .  2,184,284  2,256,114 

Grand  Tofal  .  9,466,983  10,010,707 

NOTE:  Herald-m— 4,994,834  includes  173,- 
101  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising;  4,- 
892,963  includes  267,368  Lines  of  Part 
Run  Advertising. 

Herald-S— 2,287,865  includes  98,669  Lines 
of  Part  Run  Advertising;  2,861,630  in¬ 
cludes  186,996  Lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 

vertising. 

News-e — 2,184,284  includes  57,960  Lines  of 
Part  Run  Advertising-  2,256,114  includes 
55,440  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 

MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

Sentinel-m  .  1,425,683  1,423,322 

Journal-e  .  3,275,254  3,159,997 

Journal-S  .  1,731,531  2,095,026 

Grand  Total  .  6,432,468  6,678,345 

NOTE:  Sentinel-m — 1,425,683  includes  15,- 
572  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 
Journal-e — 3,275,254  includes  15,572  Lines 
of  Part  Run  Advertising. 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m  .  1,697,885  1,914,156 

Tribune-S  .  1,444,353  1,959.057 

Star-e  .  2,731,402  2,939,920 

Grand  Total  .  5,873,640  6,813,133 

NOTE:  Tribune-S— 1,444,353  Lines  includes 
24,771  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 
Star-e — 2,731,402  Lines  includes  499,102 
Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising;  2,939,920 
Lines  includes  544,500  Lines  of  Part  Run 
Advertising. 

MODESTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,333,035  1,244,697 

•Bee-S  .  318,591  348,845 

Grand  Total .  1,651,626  l,593,54-! 

NOTE:  Bee-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

xStar-e  .  2,921,325  2,903,501 

Gaiette-m  .  1,546,766  1,755,462 

Grand  Total  .  4,468,091  4,658,963 

MUNCIE.  IND. 

Press-e  .  977,671  939,595 

Star-m  .  959,273  888,450 

tStar-S  .  356,358  399,624 

Grand  Total  .  .  2,293,302  2,227,669 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m  .  1,283,971  1,187,736 

Register-e  .  1,797,453  1,766,656 

Register-S  .  1,069,137  1,301,109 

Register  &  Journal- 

Courier-Sat.  .  115,769  113,561 

Grand  Total  .  4,266,330  4,369,062 

NOTE:  Journal  Courier-m  and  Register-e 
published  5  days  a  week  only. 

NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 

Times-m  .  3,252,258  3,674,022 

Times-S  .  3,111,992  4,099,155 

News-m  .  2,302,175  2,269,745 

News-S  .  1,973,988  2,253,308 

Post-e  .  1,213,459  1,426,933 

Grand  Total . 11,853,872  13,723,163 

NOTE:  News-m — 2,302,175  Lines  includes 

900.264  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising; 
2,269,745  Lines  includes  844,088  Lines  of 
Part  Run  Advertising. 

News-S— 1,973,988  Lines  includes  1,180,927 
Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising;  2,253,308 

Lines  includes  1,291,757  Lines  of  Parf 

Run  Advertising. 

NEWARK.  N.  J. 

Star-Ledger-m  .  1,355,796  1,219,584 

•Star-Ledger-S  .  877,499  927,037 

News-e  .  1,728,862  1,753,410 

News-S  .  1,037,030  1,203,205 

Grand  Total  .  4,999,187  5,103,236 

NOTE:  Star-Ledger-m — 1,355,796  Lines  in¬ 
cludes  55.545  Lines  of  Part  Run  Adver¬ 
tising;  1,219,584  Lines  includes  34,821 
Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 


Star-Ledger-S — 877,499  Lines  includes  8,-  NOTE:  Journal-e — 1,051,941  Lines  includes 
620  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising.  46,116  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising; 

News-S — 1.037,030  Lines  includes  15,742  977,528  Lines  includes  67,601  Lines  of 

Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising.  Part  Run  Advertising. 


NEWBURGH.  N.  Y. 

News-e  .  1,100,838  983,467 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.  Y. 

Gaiette-e  .  1,328,224  1,245,139 

fGaiette-S  .  356,457  415,243 

Grand  Total  .  1,684,681  1,660,382 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,741,866  1,696,799 

Oklahoman-S  .  726,015  790,913 

Times-e  .  1,589,181  1,601,901 

Grand  Total  .  4,057,062  4,089,613 

NOTE:  Oklahoman-m — 1,741,866  includes 
324,868  Lines  of  Parf  Run  Advertising; 
1,696,799  includes  235,163  Lines  of  Part 
Run  Advertising. 

T'met-e— 1,589,181  includes  272,940  Lines 
of  Parf  Run  Advertising;  1,601.901  in¬ 
cludes  193.687  Lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising, 

ORANGE  CCUNTY,  CALIF. 

Register  (See  Note)  ...  3,304.941  2,894.870 
tReqister-S  .  1,053,414  1,177,179 

Grand  Total  .  4,358,355  4,072,049 

NOTE:  Register-e  S  Register-m  sold  in 
combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
Register-e  is  shown. 

ORLANDO.  FLA. 

Sentinel-m  .  2,656,776  2,539,078 

'Sentinel-S  .  967,112  1,199,382 

Star-e  .  2,630,509  2,499,682 

Grand  Total  .  6,254,397  6,238,142 

NOTE:  Sentinel-m — 2,656,776  includes  436,- 
207  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising;  2,- 
539,078  includes  487,558  Lines  of  Part 
Run  Advertising. 

Sentinel-S — 967,112  includes  155,421  Lines 
of  Part  Run  Advertising;  1,199,382  in¬ 

cludes  185,937  Lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

Star-e — 2,630,509  includes  341,855  Lines 
of  Part  Run  Advertising;  2,499,682  in¬ 

cludes  393,814  Lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (See  Note)  1,540.507  1,548,836 
•Journal  Star-S  .  516,047  589,712 

Grand  Total  .  2,056,554  2,138,548 

NOTE:  Journal  Star-m  and  Journal  Star-e 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one 
edition — Journal  Star-e  is  shown. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-e  .  2,842,730  2,819,221 

•Bulletin-S  .  989,110  1,225,434 

Inguirer-m  .  2,108,038  2,201,975 

Inquirer-S  .  1,796,678  2,671,086 

News-e  .  1,162,578  1,111,794 

Grand  Total  .  8,899,134  10,029,510 

NOTE:  Bulletin-e — 2,842,730  includes  (61,372 
Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising;  2,819,221 
includes  639.279  Lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

Bulletin-S — 989,110  includes  310,152  Lines 

of  Part  Run  Advertising;  1,225,434  in¬ 

cludes  431,414  Lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

Inquirer-m — 2,108,038  includes  248,653 
Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising;  2,201,975 
includes  284,875  Lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

Inquirer-S  —  1,796,678  includes  354,416 
Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising;  2,671,086 
includes  823,134  Lines  of  PaH  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  .  3,526,656  3,359,416 

Republic-S  .  1,168,822  1,353,890 

Gaiette-e  .  3,588,462  3,364,654 

Grand  Total  .  8,283,940  8,077,960 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post-Gai.  &  Sun-Tel-m  1,052,561  1,149,474 

Press-e  .  2,464,079  2,404,490 

•Press-S  .  1,312,430  1,584,237 

Grand  Total  .  4,829,070  5,138,201 

PLAINFIELD.  N.  J. 

Courier-News-e  .  1,493,105  1,418,206 

PONTIAC.  MICH. 

Press-e  .  1,924,207  2,049,485 


PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 

Bulletin-e  .  1,919,514  1,884,990 

Journal-m  .  1,454,775  1,587,546 

Journal-S  .  1,122,215  1,326,307 

Grand  Total  .  4,496,504  4,798,843 

QUINCY.  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  .  1,143,290  1,172,571 

NOTE:  Patriot  Ledger-e — 1,143,290  Lines 
includes  33,128  Lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising;  I, in, 571  Lines  includes  29,303 
Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 

READING,  PA. 

Eagle  (5ee  Note)  .  1,535,172  1,433,965 

•Eagle-S  .  563,022  654,115 

Grand  Total  .  2,098,194  2,088,080 

NOTE:  Eagle-e  and  Times-m  sold  in  com¬ 
bination.  Linage  of  one  edition  Eagle-e 
is  shown. 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  .  1,333,134  1,355,830 

•Times-S  .  526,306  487,340 

World-News-e  .  1,423.630  1,417,001 

Grand  Total  .  3,283,070  3.260.171 

ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

Democrat  S  Chronicle-m  1,580,512  1,680,605 
Democrat  S  Chronicle-S  1,094,514  1,228,289 
Times-Union-e  .  2,042,838  2,105.744 

G-and  Total  .  4,717,864  5,014,638 

NOTE:  Times  Union-e — 2,042,838  Lines  in¬ 
cludes  15,674  Lines  of  Part  Run  Adver¬ 
tising. 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Star  (See  Note)  .  1,546,004  1,394,478 

Register-Star-S  .  446,297  738,793 

Grand  Total  .  1,992,301  2,133,271 

NOTE:  Star-m  &  Register-Republic-e  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one 
edition,  Star-m  is  shown. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  . 2,371,373  2,396,835 

•Bee-S  .  730,724  834,788 

Union-m  .  1,468,409  1,130,953 

fUnion-S  .  248,452  302,124 

Grand  Total  .  4,818,958  4,664,700 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

Globe-Democrat-m  .  ..  1,429,039  1,424,186 

Globe-Democrat-we  606,318  556,574 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,385,010  2,499,763 

•Post-Dispatch-S  .  1,483,158  1,813,576 

Grand  Total  .  5,903,525  6.294,099 

NOTE:  Globe-Democrat-m — 1,429,039  in¬ 
cludes  248,764  Lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 

vertising;  1,424.186  includes  269,902  Lines 
of  Part  Run  Advertising. 
G!obe-Democrat-we — 606.318  includes  15,- 
572  Lines  of  Pa't  Run  Advertising. 
Post-D'spatch-e — 2,385,010  includes  203,- 
567  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising;  2,- 
499,763  includes  228,234  Lines  of  Parf  Run 
Advertising. 

Post-Dispatch-S— 1,813,576  includes  11,600 
Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 
Globe-Democrat-m — published  5  week 
days  only. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  .  1,268,940  1,240,872 

•Pioneer  Press-S  .  991,271  1,146,214 

Dispatch-e  .  2,199,704  2,119,351 

Grand  Total  .  4,459,915  4,506,437 

NOTE:  Dispatch-e— 2,199,704  includes  313,- 
517  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising;  2,- 
119,351  includes  291,777  Lines  of  Part 
Run  Advertising. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Independent-e  .  2,158.594  1,956,635 

Times-m  .  3,442,699  3,158,664 

•Times-S  .  1,344,736  1,527,672 

Grand  Total  .  6,946,029  6,642,971 

NOTE:  Times-m— 3,442.699  includes  488,656 
Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising;  3,158,664 
includes  478,70?  Lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

Times-S— 1.344,736  includes  204,426  Lines 
of  Part  Run  Advertising;  1,527,672  in¬ 
cludes  205,872  Lines  of  Part  Run  Ad¬ 

vertising. 


PORTLAND.  ORE.  SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Oregonian-m  .  2,969,119  2,610,152  Tribune-m  .  2,311,886  2,234,587 

•Oregonian-S  .  1,027,741  1,261,845  ’Tribune-S  .  763,900  880,092 

Journal-e  .  1,051,941  977,528  Deseret  News-e  .  2,331,219  2,290,085 


5,048,801  4,849,525  Grand  Total 
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SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

Exprei$-m  .  2,37?,6II  2,115,643 

•fExpress-News-S  .  839,753  1,010,670 

Express-News-Sat .  321,587  306,833 

News-e  .  2,299,919  2,035,720 

Liqht-e  .  2,577,721  2,343,506 

Light-S  .  896,016  1,262,393 

Light-Sat .  168,379  187,405 

Grand  Total  .  9,482,986  9,262,170 

NOTE:  Express-m  News-e  and  Light-e  pub¬ 
lished  5  days  a  week  only. 

Express-News-S — 1,010,670  Lines  includes 

2,424  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising. 

SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Union-m  .  2,278,309  2,069,133 

•Union-S  .  1,171,130  1,306,272 

Tribune-e  .  3,029,724  2,736,826 

Grand  Total., .  6.479,163  6,112,231 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

Chronicle-m  .  1,963,740  2,037,420 

Examiner-e  .  1,968,978  2,148,580 

Examiner  &  Chronicle-S  905,519  1,219,815 

Grand  Total  .  4,838,237  5,405,815 

SAN  JOSE.  CALIF. 

Mercury-m  .  3,660,204  3,545,527 

News-e  .  3,706,126  3,580,085 

*Mercury-News-S  .  1,070,260  1,232,789 

Grand  Total  .  8,436,589  8,358,402 

NOTE:  Mercury-m — 3,660,204  Lines  includes 
222,180  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising; 
3,545,527  Lines  includes  231,408  Lines  of 
Part  Run  Advertising. 

News-e— 3,706,125  Lines  includes  222,180 
Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising;  3,580,086 
Lines  includes  231,408  Lines  of  Part  Run 
Advertising. 

SAN  JUAN.  P.  R. 

Star-m  .  956,381  924,861 

Star-S  .  163,607  221,661 

Grand  Total  .  1,119,988  1,146,522 


1971 

1970 

SEATTLE. 

WASH. 

Post-Intelligencer-m  .. 

.  1,623,646 

1,746,734 

•Post-Intelllqencer-S 

.  455.661 

617,799 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,079,307 

2.364,533 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Journal-e  . 

.  1,323,273 

1,052,478 

Tlmes*m  . 

.  1.675.026 

1,408,575 

Times-S  . 

.  679,399 

714,682 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,677,698 

3,175,735 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribun«-e  . 

.  1,847,989 

1,724,885 

Tribune-S  . 

.  522,694 

697,120 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,400,683 

2.422.005 

SPOKANE. 

WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m  . 

.  971,527 

980,549 

*Spokesman-Review-S  . 

.  619,764 

720,533 

Chronicle-e  . 

.  1,200,151 

1,135,104 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,791,442 

2,836,186 

SYRACUSE.  N.  Y. 

Herald'JournaLe  . 

.  1,825,785 

1,837,786 

*Herdtd-American-S  .. 

.  747,516 

859,992 

Post  Standard-m  . 

886,674 

816,642 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,459,975 

3,514,420 

NOTE:  Herald  Journal*e — 1 .826,765  Lines 

includes  18,239  Lines 

of  Part  Run  Adver- 

tising. 

Herald  Amertcan*S 

—747,516  Lines  in- 

eludes  12,563  Lines 

of  Part  Run  Adver- 

tising. 

Post  Standard-m — 886.674  Lines 

includes 

14,402  Lines  of  Part 

Run  Advertising. 

TALLAHASSEE.  FLA. 

Democrat-e  . 

.  1,233,749 

1,267,622 

Democrat-S  . 

.  455,503 

536.893 

Grand  Total  . 

.  1,689,252 

1,804,515 

TAMPA.  FLA. 

Tribune-m  .  2,760,385  2,n2,l70 

Tribune-S  .  968,243  1,117,581 

Times-e  .  1,936,084  1,914,493 

Grand  Total  .  5,664,712  5,754,244 

NOTE:  Tribune-m — 2,760,385  includes  164,- 
446  Lines  of  Part  Run  Advertising:  2,- 
722,170  includes  241,532  Lines  of  Part  Run 
Advertising. 

TOLEDO.  OHIO 

Times-m  .  624,856  609,768 

Blade-e  .  2,058,068  1,974,739 

Blade-S  .  97B,324  1,186,029 

Grand  Total  .  3,661,248  3,770,536 

NOTE:  Times-m  Published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

TRENTON.  N.  J. 

Times-e  .  1,249,158  1,240,664 

tTimes  Advertiser-S  ....  814,102  960,839 

Trentonlan-m  .  981,694  934,474 

Grand  Total  .  3,044,954  3,135,977 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 

News-e  .  1,157,272  1,044,907 

Post-m  .  3,980,317  3,834,567 

•Post-S  .  1,567,443  1,858,439 

Star-e  .  2,079,944  1,971,820 

Star-S  .  915,524  1.041,364 

Grand  Total  .  9,700,500  9,751,097 

NOTE:  Star-S— 915,524  includes  15,742  lines 
of  Part  Run  Advertising. 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American-e  .  1,298,535  1,263,377 

fRepublican-S  .  702,736  795,546 

Grand  Total  .  2,001,271  2,058,923 

NOTE:  American-e  and  Republican-m  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  American-e 
only  is  shown. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH.  FLA. 

Post-m  .  2,596,120  2,545,954 

Times-e  .  2,309,435  2,233,278 

•Post-Times-S  .  1,011,915  1,192,109 

Grand  Total .  5,917,470  5,971.341 


NOTE:  Times-e  Published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

WESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP. 

N.  Y.  (10  CITIES) 

Mamaroneck  Times-e  ..  1.071,204  1,167,279 
Mount  Vernon  Argus-e  1,140,054  1,255,079 
New  Rochelle 

Standard-Star-o .  1,157,789  1,238,481 

Ossining  Citizen 

Register-e  .  1,121,329  1,226,756 

Peekskill  Star-e  .  955,366  890,607 

Port  Chester  Item-e  ...  1,160,337  1,312,256 

Tarrytown  News-e  .  1,076,063  1,160,946 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statesman-e  .  1,358,103  1.508.374 

White  Plains  Reporter 

Dispatch-e .  1,548,010  1,565,914 

Rockland  Journal 

News-e  .  1,476,795  1,536,103 

Grand  Total . 12,065,050  12,861,795 


Sowers  weekly  sold 

Sowers  Publications  Inc.  of 
Rolla,  Missouri,  has  sold  the 
Dixon  (Mo.)  Pilot,  a  weekly, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  D. 
Avery,  of  Chicago.  The  Dixon 
sale  was  arranged  by  Robert 
N.  Bolitho  of  Krehbiel-Bolitho 
Newspaper  Service. 

• 

Keegan  in  plant  firm 

Eugene  F.  Keegan,  formerly 
sales  and  marketing  manager 
in  the  Midwest  and  Northeast 
for  Milgo/Idab  Corporation  has 
.joined  Lockwood  Greene  Engi¬ 
neers,  Inc.  in  the  newspaper  and 
printing  plant  division. 


Linage  leaders... first  3  months 


1971 

Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  14,4 

Miami  Herald  .  13,1 

Chicago  Tribune  .  11,1 

Washington  Post  .  10. ( 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  10,1 

Phoenix  Republic  .  9,( 

Orange  County  Register  .  9,! 

St.  Petersburg  Times  .  9,( 

Houston  Post  .  8," 

New  York  Times  .  8,1 


Evening 


Fort  Lauderdale  New$  .  11,986,746 

Houston  Chronicle  .  11,354,711 

San  Jose  News  .  10,182,324 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  9,666,609 

Atlanta  Journal  .  9,271,003 

Orange  County  Register  .  9,191,672 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  8,688,897 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  8,527,194 

Denver  Post  .  8,270,785 

San  Diego  Tribune  .  8,206,641 


Sunday 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  9,6 

New  York  Times  .  9,1 

Miami  Herald  .  7,C 

New  York  News .  6.0 

Chicago  Tribune  .  5,8 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  5,4 

Washington  Post  .  5,( 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  5,( 

Boston  Globe  .  4,J 

Columbus  Dispatch  .  4,) 

Six  and  Seven  Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times — M  &  S  .  24,1 

Miami  Herald — M  8  S  .  20, f 

New  York  Times — M  8  S  .  17, i 

Chicago  Tribune — M  8  S  .  17, ( 

Fort  Lauderdale  News — E  8  S  .  I6,i 

Houston  Chronicle — E  8  S  .  15,^ 

Washington  Post — M  8  S  .  15,1 

Milwaukee  Journal — E  8  S  .  13,! 

San  Jose  Mercury  8 

Mercury-News— M  8  S  .  13,1 

Atlanta  Journal  8  Journal  8 

Constitution — E  8  S  .  I3,‘ 


1970 

Morning 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  15,596,242 

Miami  Herald  .  14,512,074 

Chicago  Tribune  .  11,550,145 

Washington  Post  .  iO,944,7M 

New  York  Times  .  10,243,431 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  9,999,839 

Phoenix  Republic  .  9,551,144 

Dallas  News  .  9,785.084 

Houston  Post  .  9,217,059 

St.  Petersburg  Times  .  8,899,237 


Evening 


Fort  Lauderdale  News  .  12,110,369 

Houston  Chronicle  .  11,142.819 

San  Jose  News  .  9,989,193 

Toronto  Star  .  9,559,613 

Atlanta  Journal  .  9,553,744 

Phoenix  Gazette  .  9,458,531 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  9,017,558 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  8,914,458 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  8,738,069 

Detroit  News  .  8,524,392 


Sunday 


New  York  Times  .  10,360,671 

Los  Angeles  Times  .  9,955,548 

Miami  Herald  .  7,338,958 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  6,601,510 

Chicago  Tribune  .  6,086,934 

New  York  News  .  5,877,339 

Boston  Globe  .  5,130,318 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  5,118.946 

Columbus  Dispatch  .  5,021 1323 

Washington  Post  .  4,889,171 

Six  and  Sevan  Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times — M  8  S  .  25,551,790 

Miami  Herald— M  8  S  .  21,851,032 

New  York  Times— M  8  S  .  20.604,102 

Chicago  Tribune — M  8  S  .  17,637,079 

Fort  Lauderdale  News — E  8  S  .  16,353,168 

Washington  Post— M  8  S  .  15,833,959 

Houston  Chronicle — E  8  S  .  15,831,852 

Milwaukee  Journal — E  8  S  .  13,857,015 

Atlanta  Journal  8  Journal  8 

Constitution — E  8  S  .  13,767,124 

San  .lose  Mercury  8  Mercury 
News— M  8  S  .  13,302,718 


1969 

Morning 


Los  Angeles  Timas  .  I6,j 

Miami  Herald  .  14, ( 

Washington  Post  .  I2,( 

Chicago  Tribune  .  11,1 

New  York  Timas  .  10,1 

San  Jose  Mercury  .  10,1 

Houston  Post  .  9,1 

New  Orleans  Timas-Picayune  .  9,1 

Santa  Ana  Register  .  8,' 

Dallas  News  .  8,1 


Evening 


Fort  Lauderdale  News  .  10,1 

Houston  Chronicle  .  10,7 

San  Jose  News  .  lO.C 

Toronto  Star  .  9,S 

Atlanta  Journal  .  9,3 

Montreal  La  Presse  .  9,3 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  9,i 

Dallas  Times-Herald  .  9,( 

Santa  Ana  Register  .  8,1 

Minneapolis  Star  .  8,3 


Sunday 


Los  Angeles  Times  .  10,912,569 

New  York  Times  .  10,890,068 

Miami  Herald  .  6,675,010 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  .  6,603,652 

Chicaqo  Tribune  .  6,207,576 

Milwaukee  Journal  .  5,577,783 

New  York  News  .  5,548,432 

Boston  Globe  .  5,174,349 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  .  5,013,038 

Columbus  Dispatch  .  4,964,214 

Six  and  Seven  Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times — M  8  S  .  27,264,876 

New  York  Times— M  8  S  .  21,543,998 

Miami  Herald — M  8  S  .  20,695,307 

Chicago  Tribune— M  8  S  .  18,084,370 

Washington  Post — M  8  S  .  16,924,749 

Houston  Chronicle — E  8  S  .  14,894,390 

Milwaukee  Journal — E  8  S  .  14,832,356 

Fort  Lauderdale  News— E  8  S  .  14,647,942 

Minneapolis  Star  8 

Tribune— E  8  S  .  13,480,772 

San  Jose  Mercury  8 

Mercury  News— M  8  S  .  13,394,705 

Source:  Media  Records 


13,302,718  Source:  Media  Records 
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Benefits  of  OCR 
depend  on  all-out 
managerial  plan 

Pai-t  of  the  solution  to  rising  costs  of 
producing  newspapers  lies  in  the  proper 
detailing  of  management  plans,  members 
of  the  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference  were  told  during  a  three- 
day  meeting  this  week  in  Cleveland. 

Preparing  of  newspapers  for  production 
via  total  systems,  from  the  reporter’s 
typewriter  to  the  press  room,  needs  high 
quality  management  planning,  as  well. 

Robert  Moyer,  production  manager  of 
the  Trenton  (N..J.)  Tinie.'<,  traced  that 
newspaper’s  experiences  with  optical 
character  recognition.  The  Times  field 
tested  CompuScan’s  170  for  eight  months. 
Befoie  the  test  began,  Moyer  said,  his 
publisher  asked  why  the  Times  should  he 
interested  in  the  OCR  opei  ation. 

Moyer’s  answer  was  that  it  would  save 
man  hours  in  the  composing  loom;  reduce 
the  time  lag  between  the  receipt  of  last 
copy  from  classified  and  makeup  of  the 
classified  pages;  reduce  the  number  of 
original  errors,  including  reporter  errors 
overlooked  by  editors;  piovide  the  means 
for  automatic  input  of  computer  billing  of 
transient  classified  ads;  and  reduce  the 
skill  required  to  prepare  input  for  com¬ 
puter  typesetting. 

Greater  savings  due 

The  Times  operation,  Moyer  said,  treats 
OCR  as  though  it  were  a  Teletypesetter 
operator.  A  former  TTS  operator  sits  at  a 
typewriter  located  adjacent  to  the  Com- 
puScan  and  spends  approximately  half 
her  time  preparing  new  input.  In  the  oth¬ 
er  half  of  her  time  she  processes  copy 
prepared  by  others. 

The  IBM  Selectric  is  used  as  the  input 
device,  12  in  classified,  19  in  the  newsroom 
and  four  in  composing.  Moyer  said  the 
installation  and  training  in  classified  was 
nominal  coinjiared  to  the  newsroom. 

As  for  cost,  Moyer  said  the  Times’  OCR 
system  is  saving  approximately  75  hours 
per  week.  The  nevvspaper  will  go  on  line 
in  March,  with  greater  savings  shown, 
Moyer  predicted. 

At  that  time  the  need  for  reviewing  and 
editing  OCR  input  prepared  by  other  than 
composing  room  personnel  will  have  been 
eliminated.  Whatever  is  received  typed 
will  be  read  into  the  system,  justified  and 
hyphenated  and  cued  to  CRTs  for 
proofreading  and  editing.  When  it  is  cor¬ 
rected,  it  will  be  processed  for  page 
makeup. 

Moyer  .said  the  major  problem  encoun- 
tei'ed  with  successful  OCR  use  was  the 
lack  of  a  detailed  management  plan  which 
had  the  approval  of  all  departments 
providing  input. 

In  using  the  system,  Moyer  said  his 
company  had  become  convinced  the  most 
efficient  way  to  edit  copy  received  from 
classified  and  news  is  by  the  use  of  a 
CRT — not  by  inserting  in  a  typewriter.  As 
the  composing  room  changes  from  hot 
metal  to  photocomposition,  including  the 


regeneration  of  the  classified  section  each 
day,  the  CompuScan  becomes  a  more  ad¬ 
vantageous  piece  of  equipment,  in  Moyer’s 
judgment. 

Lellrrncx  on  small  daily 

In  a  non-metropolitan  offset  session, 
Gary  Blower,  production  manager  of  the 
Mount  Clemens  (Mich.)  Mneomh  Daily, 
described  his  paper’s  conversion  to  the 
Letterflex  printing  system.  The  Macomb 
Daily  has  been  on  this  system  for  14 
months.  He  told  of  some  of  the  problems 
and  benefits. 

Originally,  in  an  endeavor  to  combat 
rising  costs,  it  became  necessary  in  1965 
to  convert  advertising  composition  from 
hot  type  to  photocomp  and  to  install  an 
engraving  department.  This  move  .saved 
many  man  hours  and  dollars,  but  it  as 
aiijiarent  from  the  outset  that  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  hot  type  operation  would  have 
to  be  converted  to  photocomp. 

The  remainder  of  the  hot  type  was 
phased  out  and  replaced  with  updated 
computerized  jihotocomp  equipment.  This 
move  necessitated  expansion  of  the  en¬ 
graving  department  to  enable  Blower  to 
engrave  the  complete  pages  rather  than 
just  ads. 

Again,  considerable  savings  were  effect¬ 
ed,  but  it  was  immediately  evident  that 
these  savings  were  being  dissipated  by  the 
increased  costs  brought  about' through  the 
engraving  of  complete  pages  and,  of 
course,  the  Macomb  Daily  still  had  not 
eliminated  the  need  for  the  mat  roller  and 
stereo  equipment. 

Alternative  methods  of  producing  plates 
were  studied  and  the  newspaper  turned 
to  Letterflex. 

CtirrecI  lolcrance 

One  difficulty  encountered  was  in 
achieving  the  correct  bend  in  the  press 
plate,  one  that  would  give  the  correct 
tolerance  needed  with  the  saddle  lockup. 
Plates  were  being  produced  that  were  ei¬ 
ther  too  long  or  too  short  and,  in  some 
instances,  crooked. 

Blower  said  the  W.  R.  Grace  Co.  had 
assured  him  that  a  new  approach  of  lock- 
jiunching  plates  and  installation  of  lock¬ 
ups  was  being  developed  and  would  be 
foi’thcoming,  but  it  wasn’t  a  sufficient 
enough  improvement  to  warrant  a  change 
from  the  lockup  system  in  use. 

These  difficulties  were  corrected  to  the 
extent  that  the  IMacomh  Times  was  able  to 
pi  oceed  to  the  final  step. 

Blower  said  the  basic  problem  encoun¬ 
tered  with  the  Letterflex  system  is  that  of 
plate  smudging  at  the  top  of  the  page. 
This  has  been  partly  eliminated  through 
placing  a  rule  across  the  top  of  the  page 
just  below  the  folio;  shaving  the  back  of 
the  blankets  at  the  crown,  and  cutting  the 
underpacking  short  of  the  crown. 

In  both  instances  the  smudging  problem 
was  improved  to  some  extent  but  this  still 
remains  an  area  where  there  is  consider¬ 
able  room  for  improvement. 

Blower  said  he  had  been  informed  that 
\V.  R.  Grace’s  Polyfibron  Division  is  mak¬ 
ing  a  test  blanket  for  Letterflex  users. 
The  blanket  will  consist  of  adhesive  un¬ 
derpacking  with  a  top  draw  sheet. 

Another  area  where  improvement  must 
be  shown  is  in  the  reproduction  of  the 


newspaper’s  half-tones.  Quality  reproduc¬ 
tion  has  not  been  attained,  Blow'er  said, 
and  Grace  has  a  new  method  of  improving 
these,  he  said. 

The  positive  side  of  the  Letterflex  use. 
Blower  said,  is  the  reduction  of  nine  to 
three  men,  reduction  in  material  costs — 
$5.50  to  $.3  per  plate;  increased  speed  in 
plate  pi’ocessing,  and  machine  dependabil¬ 
ity. 

Melvin  K.  Shook,  production  manager, 
Elyria  (O.)  Chronicle-Telegram,  said  he 
thought  one  of  the  reasons  the  word 
“offset”  makes  some  employes  and  pub¬ 
lishers  shudder  is  the  lack  of  knowledge 
of  lithography. 

Speaking  of  the  outstanding  process 
color  being  produced  by  the  Chroncle- 
Telegiam,  Shook  said  editorial  color  is 
run  at  least  three  times  a  week  and  on 
Sundays  theie  are  three  or  four  pages 
with  color. 

Management  feels  that  paper  waste  in 
the  offset  process  is  not  excessive;  about 
two  percent  more  than  letterpress.  Black 
ink  is  more  expensive  but  more  mileage  is 
gained  than  with  letterpress  ink.  Shook  is 
keeping  records  on  this  phase. 

Shook  said  one  of  the  most  satisfactory 
ways  of  keeping  costs  down  when  begin¬ 
ning  with  offset  is  to  give  pressmen  all 
the  training  they  can  absorb.  Chronicle- 
Telegram  pressmen  were  sent  to  another 
Goss  Metro  user  for  one  week  each  for 
work  and  experience.  Classes  were  held  in 
the  evening  for  the  learning  of  press 
functions,  and  the  new  language  that  goes 
with  lithography. 

Many  suppliers  are  working  to  provide 
better  products  at  a  fair  price.  Shook 
said,  to  help  increase  efficiency  and  to  do 
it  at  a  reasonable  cost.  As  an  example  of 
their  help  to  the  Chronicle-Telegram,  it 
now  has  a  better  etch  for  fountain  solu¬ 
tion  ;  lower  plate  costs,  and  some  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  linting  problem  of  newsprint. 
Shook  would  like  to  see  more  improve¬ 
ments  in  newsprint  for  consistency  from 
one  shipment  to  another,  improvement  in 
offset  color  inks  and  a  dry  offset  plate. 

The  Chronicle-Telegram  thinks  so  much 
of  its  color  that  it  added,  on  January  12, 
another  half  deck  to  the  press  to  accom¬ 
modate  more. 

Nearly  1,000  members  turned  out  for 
the  winter  meeting  of  Great  Lakes  and 
more  than  70  new  machines  were  ex¬ 
hibited. 

Bennett  Fund  sends 
90  youths  to  college 

Ninety  college  students,  all  of  them 
childi-en  of  New  York  City  newspaper¬ 
men,  were  granted  scholarship  awards  to¬ 
taling  $71,300  during  1971  .by  the  James 
Gordon  Bennett  Memorial  Corporation. 

William  R.  White,  treasurer  of  the 
charitable  foundation  established  to  aid 
newspaper  workers  and  their  families,  re¬ 
ported  to  directors  that  the  financial  aid 
piovided  by  the  corporation  had  made  it 
possible  for  many  students  to  go  to  college 
or  remain  there  who  would  otherwise  have 
been  unable  to  continue  their  education. 

In  the  six  years  that  the  foundation  has 
been  awarding  scholarship  grants,  total 
gifts  to  students  have  amounted  to  $207,- 
875. 
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. . EDITORUL  WORKSHOP  . 

By  Roy  H.  Copperud 

The  Well  Defiled— 11 

(This  is  the  second  of  two  columns  commenting  on  a 
statement  by  Prof.  Donald  C.  Freeman  of  the  University 
of  Massachusetts-Amherst  that  spelling  is  hardly  worth 
teaching.) 

As  a  teacher  of  journalism  confronted  by  students  who 
cannot  spell,  I  often  consider  myself  in  the  position  of  a 
college  teacher  of  mathematics  who  discovers  his  charges 
have  a  shaky  grasp  of  the  multiplication  table.  The  first 
thing  I  must  do  is  destroy  the  confidence  these  students 
have  that  they  can  spell,  a  confidence  acquired,  appar¬ 
ently,  under  teachers  who  could  not  spell  themselves  and 
therefore  did  not  recognize  mistakes  when  they  saw  them. 

Spelling  certainly  has  something  to  do  with  neatness. 
Prof.  Freeman  to  the  contrarj' — or  perhaps  with  powers 
of  observation,  which  are  w’orth  cultivating  as  having  been 
chiefly  responsible  for  bringing  men  out  of  the  cave.  As 
for  intelligence,  an  indifference  to  what  society  sets  great 
store  by  seems  not  quite  bright,  regardless  of  what  large 
philosophical  considerations  may  be  raised  against  it. 

Prof.  Freeman  says  he  has  been  contending  for  many 
years  against  “the  stupidity  of  putting  spelling  above 
creative  thinking  in  composition.”  Well,  that  is  indeed 
stupidity.  But  anyone  who  has  attempted  to  teach  writing 
knows  that  what  talented  young  people  need  most,  usually, 
is  discipline.  They  need  to  learn  to  examine  their  own 
work  to  make  sure  that  their  sentences  hang  together 
properly,  that  they  have  said  what  they  intended  to  say, 
and  that  they  really  know  the  meanings  of  the  words  they 
use  and  are  not  making  some  ludicrous  misapprehension. 
Maybe  the  cultivation  of  care  with  spelling  contributes 


to  this  discipline.  Surely  it  could  do  no  harm. 

Veiy  few  students  are  capable  of  truly  creative  think¬ 
ing,  and  those  who  have  this  ability  do  not  get  it  from 
their  teachers.  But  all  of  them  desperately  need  workaday 
skills  like  multiplying,  dividing,  spelling,  and  expressing 
simple  ideas  in  plain  English,  as  well  as  social  graces 
like  wiping  the  nose  and  whatever  it  is  that  impels  most 
men  to  keep  their  shoelaces  tied.  Scott  Fitzgerald  was  a 
notoriously  poor  speller  who  nevertheless  was  able  to 
have  his  errors  corrected  gladly.  But  misleading  ordinary 
students  to  think  that  they  have  creative  talents  that 
place  them  above  having  to  learn  the  basic  things  society 
insists  on  is  a  gross  disservice,  something  of  which  teach¬ 
ers  should  be  ashamed.  “Ill  can  he  rule  the  great,  that 
cannot  teach  the  small” — Spenser. 

Spelling  is  of  no  real  consequence.  Prof.  Freeman  ar¬ 
gues,  because  it  became  a  virtue  only  in  the  18th  century, 
when  it  was  regularized  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson’s  dic¬ 
tionary.  Before  then,  in  what  Prof.  Freeman  presumably 
regards  as  the  good  old  days,  people  just  didn’t  care,  he 
says.  Well,  I  believe  Dr.  Johnson  and  his  friends  had  to 
dodge  slops  thrown  from  upper  windows  as  they  passed 
along  the  street.  People  just  didn’t  care  about  that,  either. 
Regularized  spelling,  artificial  or  no,  has  incalculable  ad¬ 
vantages,  as  anyone  realizes  who  has  ever  put  a  publica¬ 
tion  together,  or  who  has  ever  written  anything  for  pub¬ 
lication.  But  Prof.  Freeman  does  not  want  English  teach¬ 
ers  even  to  tell  students  to  use  the  dictionary. 

Prof.  Freeman  quotes  Schiller:  “Against  stupidity  the 
very  gods  themselves  contend  in  vain.”  I  hope  this  quota¬ 
tion  is  not  used  against  him  sometime  by  a  former  stu¬ 
dent  who  swallowed  his  appraisal  of  the  importance  of 
spelling  and  consequently  came  to  grief. 


Competition  ends 
in  DeKalb,  Dlinois 

A  merger  has  erased  DeKalb,  Illinois 
(population  35,000)  from  the  list  of  U.S. 
cities  with  newspaper  competition. 

The  Hagadone  Newspapers  division  of 
the  Scripps  League,  which  acquired  the 
DeKalb  Chronicle  (evening  13,000)  three 
years  ago,  has  bought  the  subscription  list 
(5,300  paid)  of  the  DeKalb  County  Jour¬ 
nal,  morning-Sunday  tabloid. 

DeKalb  (bounty  Press  Inc.,  owner  of  the 
Journal,  will  continue  in  business  as  a 
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commercial  printer.  Its  principal  preduct 
is  TV  Time,  which  appears  as  a  supple¬ 
ment  in  newspapers  circulated  in  four 
states.  Soon  the  run  for  TV  Time  will 
exceed  one  million  copies,  according  to 
John  Castle,  president  of  the  firm. 

In  the  announcement  of  the  Chronicle- 
Journal  merger.  Journal  publisher  Paul 
Sherman  said  it  had  become  evident  that 
DeKalb  County  Press  could  not  continue 
to  publish  both  TV  Time  and  the  Journal 
in  its  present  plant  without  seriously  im¬ 
pairing  the  quality  of  the  Journal  or 
impeding  the  groA\i,h  of  TV  Time. 

• 

^Ma  ’  won  H  retire; 
she  keeps  her  weekly 

Margaret  “Ma”  Murray,  84-year-old 
publisher  of  a  weekly  newspaper  in  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia,  is  going  to  continue  her 
paper  at  Bridge  River. 

She  said  she  “chickened  out  on  the 
deal”  to  sell  it  because  she’d  miss  the 
action — and  also  the  economic  climate  is 
improving  around  Lillooet. 

But  more  impoi-tant,  says  Ma,  she’s 
been  doing  some  hard  thinking  about  her¬ 
self.  If  .she  makes  it  through  to  next 
August,  she’ll  be  85,  “So  what  in  hell’s  the 
point  in  retiring  anyway?” 

She  offered  the  newspaper  for  sale  in 
October — and  received  several  hundred  in¬ 
quires.  Ma  and  her  late  husband  took  over 
the  operation  in  1933. 


Highway  death  toll 
in  ghastly  epitaphs 

In  an  unique  application  of  shock  ti'eat- 
ment  to  curb  highway  accidents,  the  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant  filled  half  a  page  in 
the  Sunday,  January  2,  edition  with  the 
8-point  line  “I  am  Dead.”  Each  line,  a 
ghastly  epitaph,  the  paper  said,  rep¬ 
resented  the  name  of  a  person  alive  on 
January  1,  1971  and  dead  on  January  1, 
1972,  due  to  motor  vehicle  accidents  in 
Connecticut. 

The  listing  was  given  alphabetically, 
according  to  the  actual  names  of  those 
killed.  Readers  were  invited  to  count  them 
and  at  the  end,  they  were  told  the  correct 
answer  was  482. 

• 

George  Frazier  column 
back  in  Boston  Globe 

By  popular  demand,  the  Boston  Globe 
has  reinstated  columnist  George  Frazier, 
irascible,  irreverent,  unpredictable  Bean- 
town  chronicler  revered  by  the  literati.  He 
was  banished  last  September  but  editor 
Thomas  Winship  rehired  him  last  week 
and  positioned  his  column  on  the  Living 
page. 

Frazier  has  a  nationwide  following  with 
his  articles,  mainly  on  fashion,  in  Esquire 
magazine.  Several  years  ago,  during  a 
long  New  York  City  newspaper  blackout, 
he  gained  a  wide  readership  for  his 
column  then  appearing  in  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald. 
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The  Weekly  Editor  By  Craig  Tomkinson 

FOUR-DAY  WEEK 


Claiming  “firsts” 
in  the  newspaper 
business  is  always 
risky — but  Pan  De 
Repentigny  thinks 
his  two  Maine  week¬ 
lies  are  the  first  paid 
circulation  papers  in 
the  U.S.  to  put  em¬ 
ployes  on  a  four-day 
work  w^eek.  He  also 
thinks  he  may  have 
the  only  true  psyche¬ 
delic  linecasting  ma¬ 
chine  in  operation.  Qp  Repentigny 

One  thing  is  clear 

— if  he  isn’t  the  first  in  these  areas,  he’s 
certainly  near  the  top. 

De  Repentigny  is  publisher  of  the 
96-year-old  Boothbny  (Harbor)  Register 
and  the  two-and-a-half-year-old  Wiscasset 
Xeu'spaper.  He’s  also  the  owner  of  a 
healthy  commercial  pnnting  operation. 

Because  of  the  resort  area  nature  of 
Boothbay  Harbor,  winter  residents  are 
few  and  summer  residents  are  many.  Av¬ 
erage  circulation  (it  has  to  be  average 
because  in  winter  it’s  low  and  in  summer 
it’s  high)  is  .3,900  for  the  Register  and 
92.0  for  the  Newspaper.  They  have  circu¬ 
lation  in  all  50  states  and  seven  foreign 
countries  because  of  summer  residents 
who  take  subscriptions  for  the  cold 
months. 

Non-union  shop 

The  papere  have  11  non-union  em¬ 
ployes — four  up  front  and  the  rest  in  the 
backshop.  In  the  summer  De  Repentigny 
hires  journalism  students  part-time. 

Early  last  year  he  got  the  idea  that  the 
work  week  might  better  be  utilized  w’ith  a 
shift  in  hours.  He  experimented  for  seven 
months  with  combinations  of  hours  and 
days.  The  result  has  been  that  the  papers 
were  officially  put  on  a  work  schedule  of 
four,  nine-hour  days  a  week  two  weeks 
ago.  The  hours  are  7:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m. 
with  an  hour  for  lunch. 

The  arrangement  has  been  a  success  in 
De  Repentigny’s  opinion.  He’s  convinced 
that  he’s  getting  more  than  40  hours  work 
in  the  36-hour  period.  The  employes,  w’ho 
are  paid  on  a  40-hour  basis,  have  long 
weekends. 

De  Repentigny  said  a  business  such  as 
his  lends  itself  well  to  a  four-day  week. 


There  are  two  weekly  products  that  must 
be  gotten  out  on  Wednesdays  and  Thurs¬ 
days  (the  Newspaper  and  Register  re¬ 
spectively).  The  momentum  builds  up  the 
first  four  days  of  the  work  week,  with  a 
drop  off  on  Friday. 

Tiire  for  fervor 

De  Repentigny  feels  he  is  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  that  momentum  at  the  time  it 
means  the  most  and  because  of  the  longer 
day  utilizes  that  feiwor  more  fully.  “I’m 
breaking  off  the  work  week  at  the  high 
point  of  the  momentum  and  not  letting  it 
drag  into  Friday.” 

One  offshoot  of  the  plan  has  been  an 
almost  total  decline  in  overtime  hours  and 
pay.  The  w'ork  is  getting  done  during 
regular  hours. 

“People  have  a  tendency  to  fill  the 
available  time  with  the  available  work,” 
the  publisher  said. 

The  decline  in  overtime  pay  has  not 
bothered  those  employes  w'ho  depend  on 
the  extra  money  because  they  now  have 
an  extra  day  a  w'eek  if  they  want  a 
parttime  job.  Otherwise  they  have  an  ex¬ 
tra  day  of  relaxation. 

Another  thing  De  Repentigny  has  found 
is  that  his  papers  are  getting  out  sooner, 
without  a  change  in  deadlines.  “You  can 
set  a  watch  by  the  promptness  in  getting 
the  papers  out  now”  he  said.  Previously 
there  were  weekly  fluctuations  of  several 
hours  in  the  times  the  papers  were 
reaching  the  stands. 

‘Crazy  not  to  do  it’ 

De  Repentigny,  talking  about  his  fellow' 
weekly  publishers,  said  “They’re  crazy 
not  to  go  to  the  four-day  week  if  they  can 
handle  it,”  because  a  weekly  newspaper 
operation  is  ideal  for  the  shorter  work 
w’eek. 

Of  course  the  boss  himself  doesn’t  prac¬ 
tice  what  he  preaches.  The  office  may  be 
closed  Fridays,  Saturdays,  and  Sundays, 
and  his  employes  may  be  off  enjoying 
themselves,  but,  as  he  said,  “I  find  it  kind 
of  tough  not  to  come  into  the  office  at 
least  a  little  while  each  day.” 

He  checks  in  at  the  office  every  so  often 
to  monitor  his  automatic  answering  device 
in  use  when  the  office  is  closed.  He  w'ants 
to  pick  up  important  messages. 

He  said  there  w-ere  some  slight  grum- 
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blings  from  advertisers  and  readers  about 
the  office  being  closed  on  Fridays,  but,  he 
predicted,  “they’ll  get  used  to  it. 

“Some  businessmen,”  he  went  on, 
“raised  their  eyebrows  when  we  first  went 
to  the  four-day  week,  but  now  many  are 
asking  questions  about  the  success  of  the 
plan.” 

De  Repentigny  conceded  that  many 
types  of  businesses  can’t  afford  to  close  up 
shop  for  three  days  a  week  but  pointed 
out  that  some  local  insurance  people  are 
thinking  of  experimenting  with  staggered 
hours  for  employes. 

It  should  be  noted  that  De  Repentigny 
has  unusual  employes.  In  the  two  and  half 
years  he  has  owmed  the  papers,  there  have 
been  no  absences  for  any  reason.  If  an 
employe  has  to  see  a  doctor  or  dentist  he 
takes  a  couple  hours  off  then  comes  back — 
this  isn’t  office  policy,  it’s  by  their  own 
choice.  No  wonder  the  publisher  calls 
them  “dedicated”. 

‘Hippie’  at  the  keys 

One  of  those  “dedicated”  employes  is 
Julian  Babcock,  whom  De  Repentigny  fond¬ 
ly  calls  “my  hippie  Linotype  operator.” 

Babcock,  w'ho  at  30  claims  to  have  been 
running  linecasting  machines  since  he  was 
13,  calls  himself  a  “bohemian  printer.” — 
one  of  those  “I’estless  w'anderers  who  can 
ahvays  see  brighter  pastures  in  the  next 
state.” 

In  the  past  12  years  he  has  tapped  keys 
in  no  fewer  than  37  shops  in  15  states  and 
Holland. 

But  he  has  found  what  he  considers  a 
good  situation  at  Boothbay  and  may  stick 
around  for  a  while.  He  works  two  10-hour 
days — “leaving  five  straight  days  free  to 
study,  roam  the  area’s  vacation  paradise, 
swim,  and  so  on.” 

Whatever  Babcock’s  lifestyle,  De  Re¬ 
pentigny  thinks  highly  of  him  and  his 
abilities  as  a  printer.  He  even  helped 
create  for  Babcock  his  own  “Linotype  en¬ 
vironment.”  This  entailed  painting  the 
walls  around  the  machine,  and  the  ma¬ 
chine  itself,  in  a  multitude  of  colors.  “To 
suit  our  carnival  spirits”  was  how 
Babcock  phrased  it.” 

Purple,  yellow,  silver,  gold,  orange,  blue 
— you  name  the  color — it’s  on  Babcock’s 
machine. 

He  regards  the  machine  as  more  than 
just  a  piece  of  hardware.  He  philosophizes 
that  the  “Linotype  is  indeed  the  realiza¬ 
tion  of  the  dream  of  the  ancient  al¬ 
chemists  (and  on  a  scale  undreamed  of)  — 
for  around  the  clock  millions  of  machines 
are  tuniing  actual  lead  into  the  gold  of 
human  thought.” 

It  gives  the  old  backshop  workhorse  a 
new  dignity. 


Plan  Virginia  workshops 

The  journalism  study  committee  of  the 
Virginia  Press  Association,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Alf  Goodykoontz,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  is  making  plans  for  a  series  of 
regional  workshops  for  journalists.  The 
committee  met  last  week  during  the  mid¬ 
winter  convention  of  the  Virginia  Press 
Association  and  News  Writers  Seminar  in 
Richmond. 
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Virginia  editors 
urged  to  accent 
local  reporting 

By  Lenora  Williamson 

Statesmen  and  politicians  have  from 
time  immemorial  announced  specific 
speech  titles  and  then  wandered  far  afield 
on  their  banquet  circuits,  but  such  was  not 
the  case  in  Richmond  last  weekend  when 
the  lieutenant  govenior  of  Virginia,  Hen¬ 
ry  E.  Howell  Jr.,  addi'essed  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Virginia  Associated  Press 
Newspapers. 

Howell  w'ent  right  to  his  topic — “The 
Role  of  the  Press  in  Virginia’s  Future" — 
dispensing  with  mimeographed  text  and 
talking  in  conversational  tones,  the  accent 
softening  the  words,  but  not  their  intent. 

“Great  copy  rattles  across  the  Teletype 
.  .  .  but  too  much  of  that  doesn’t  fill  the 
diet  of  your  people  .  .  .  they  want  news 
related  to  them.” 

The  state  executive,  self -described  as  a 
frustrated  reporter,  challenged  publishers 
to  release  reporters  “to  go  out  and  forget 
about  deadlines  and  do  in-depth  reporting 
of  the  things  that  need  to  be  reported  if 
we  are  going  to  create  a  civilized  society 
...  I  am  hoping  there  will  be  a  revival  of 
true  joui-nalism  committed  to  independent 
inquirj’  on  what  the  facts  are.” 

Howell  asked  the  news  executives  to 
“assign  a  reporter  for  days,  a  week,  a 
month  or  whatever  is  necessary  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  people  pi-oblems  of 
industry,  consumerism,  drugs,  poverty, 
population,  labor,  management,  and 
regional  planning. 

“We  are  the  people  who  are  going  to 
suffer  if  we  don’t  solve  these  problems  .  .  . 
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the  power  of  the  press  is  the  only  way  to 
solve  it,”  he  declared. 

Willing  to  fight  secrecy 

Identified  frequently  as  “Virginia’s 
counterpart  to  Ralph  Nader,”  Howell  said 
he  needed  the  “energy  and  resources”  of 
the  press  for  “common  cause”  with  his 
non-partisan  mission  to  “make  the  system 
work.” 

.  He  cited  the  Virginia  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  act  of  1968,  but  said  it  had  no 
teeth.  “It  should  be  beefed  up  and  viola¬ 
tors  given  fines  and  jail  sentences.”  The 
lieutenant  governor  pledged  his  “lever¬ 
age”  to  assist  the  press  in  getting  the 
facts. 

“You  all  can  not  sui-vive  on  secrecy  in 
government,”  he  emphasized. 

Just  returned  from  a  w^eek’s  vacation  in 
Florida,  Howell  brought  copies  of  two 
newspapers  that  had  captured  his  interest 
there  and  announced  he  was  sending  a 
month’s  subscription  for  the  Tampa  Tri¬ 
bune  and  the  St.  Petershurp  Times  to 
publishers  of  Richmond  and  Norfolk  pa¬ 
pers. 

The  official’s  journalism  lecture  de¬ 
veloped  as  he  held  up  sections  of  the 
Florida  papere  and  ticked  off  the  local 
news  and  feature  stories.  They  are  reada¬ 
ble  and  attractive  and  infonnative  for 
everybody,  he  announced,  adding  he 
wanted  Virginia’s  papers  to  be  No.  1. 

“Our  big,  rich  newspapers,”  he  com¬ 
plained,  “are  giving  Vii-ginia  less  than  the 
best.” 

Howell  said  he  was  grateful  to  publish¬ 
ers  and  editors  for  creating  a  climate 
where  reportere  w’ere  investigating  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  counties,  cities,  and  towns. 

Jack  F.  Davis,  general  manager  of  the 
Winchester  Evening  Star,  is  succeeding 
Barton  W.  Morris  Jr.,  executive  editor  of 
the  Roanoke  Times  and  World-News,  as 
chairman  of  the  VAPN.  Ed  Stoi’ey,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Newport  News  Daily 
Press,  is  vicechairman. 

Robert  S.  Gallimore,  Virginia  bureau 
chief  of  the  AP,  announced  the  award  for 
best  picture  of  the  year  to  Bob  Brown, 
Richmond  Newspapers,  for  his  series  of  a 
one-legged  boy  competing  in  the  News 
Leader’s  Punt,  Pass  and  Kick  contest. 

Awards  presented  by  VPA 

The  Virginia  Press  Association  devoted 
its  mid-winter  convention  dinner  to  con¬ 
ferring  honors  on  more  than  100  news 
writers  and  photographers. 

The  W.  S.  Copeland  Memorial  Award 
for  community  service  went  to  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Ledger-Star  and  the  Loudoun  Times- 
Mirror.  The  Ledger-Star  was  cited  for  a 
special  section  on  pari-mutuel  betting  and 
the  Times-Mirror  for  a  series  of  con¬ 
sumer-oriented  stories. 

“In  a  pressurized  w'orld  where  too  often 
the  press  gets  only  criticism,  we  need  to 
have  some  compliments,”  announced 
aw'ards  chairman  Joseph  W.  Dunn  Jr., 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  as  he  began 
presentations. 

Most  of  the  winners  were  present,  with 
the  staffers  being  called  in  a  group  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  individual  newspaper. 
The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  staff  cap¬ 
tured  the  most  awards  in  writing  and 


photography  with  four  firsts,  three  run¬ 
ner-up  and  four  honoi-able  mentions. 

The  newly-installed  president  of  the 
Virginia  News  Photographers  Associa¬ 
tion,  Charles  Meads,  Norfolk  Virginian- 
Pilot  and  Ledger-Star,  announced  the  title 
of  Photographer  of  the  Year  for  Bob 
Jones  of  Richmond  Newspapers,  and  the 
television  Cameraman  of  the  Year  title  to 
Ben  Pulliam  of  WTAR,  Norfolk. 

A  surprise  gift  presentation  was  made 
to  Frances  Reid,  associate  publisher  of  the 
Loudoun  Times-Mirror,  for  her  years  of 
service  to  the  press  in  Virginia. 


Two  basic  changes  in  the  Virginia 
Freedom  of  Infonnation  act  are  being  ad¬ 
vocated  by  the  Fol  committee  of  the  Rich¬ 
mond  Chapter  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  which 
is  seeking  support  from  other  press 
groups  for  action  at  the  current  session  of 
the  Legislature. 

Dave  Bui-ton,  Richmond  News  Leader, 
repoi-ted  to  press  groups  meeting  in  Rich¬ 
mond  last  w'eekend  that  the  changes  to  be 
sought  would  be: 

1.  A  requirement  that  an  agency  state 
specifically  the  reason  for  going  into  ex¬ 
ecutive  session. 

2.  A  requirement  that  an  agency  set  a 
date  for  a  public  hearing  before  going 
into  executive  session  for  any  topic  to  be 
discussed  in  executive  session  on  which  a 
public  hearing  would  be  held  later. 

Statewide  survey 

Burton’s  report  included  results  of  a 
Vii’ginia  sui*vey  on  freedom  of  informa¬ 
tion  conducted  by  the  News  Leader. 
Among  the  conclusions: 

— Governmental  secrecy  is  more  preva¬ 
lent  in  rural  areas  than  in  cities  and 
urban  counties  and  school  hoards  general¬ 
ly  are  more  open  in  their  conduct  of  pub¬ 
lic  business  than  are  governing  bodies. 

— There  is  little  apparent  public  activi¬ 
ty  in  behalf  of  the  Fol  Act. 

— Access  to  public  records  generally  is 
good  and  rapid. 

— Public  bodies  frequently  violate  the 
act  when  they  go  behind  closed  doors  and 
discuss  more  items  of  public  business  than 
they  are  allowed  by  the  law. 

— Many  officials  apparently  aren’t  too 
concerned  about  the  act  because  it  lacks 
provisions  for  fines  or  penalties  for  viola¬ 
tors. 

— Many  media  executives  and  reporters 
tend  not  to  make  an  issue  of  “freedom  of 
information”  with  government  officials 
and  many  reporters  either  don’t  know  the 
law’s  specifics  or  fail  to  use  them  to  ob¬ 
tain  public  information. 


The  official  government  status  of  Tass, 
the  Soviet  Union  news  agency,  was  embel¬ 
lished  this  week.  It  is  now  state  committee 
in  the  Soviet  bureaucracy  and  its  director, 
Leonid  M.  Zamyatin,  has  the  rank  of  min¬ 
ister. 


Changes  are  sought 
in  state  Fol  laws 


Tass  status  raised 
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‘Wee  Pals’  strip 
takes  its  creator 
into  big  business 

By  Jim  Scott 

Integration  came  later  to  the  fiercely 
competitive  world  of  cartooning  than  it 
did  to  sports.  But  the  progenitor,  Morrie 
Turner,  of  Oakland,  Caliornia,  is  making 
it  just  as  big  as  Jackie  Robinson  did  in 
baseball,  proving  anew  to  youngsters  that 
it’s  talent,  not  color,  that  counts. 

The  genial  Morrie,  whose  voice  flows  as 
soft  as  sorghum,  is  the  creator  of  “Wee 
Pals,”  a  daily  comic  strip  that  the  Regis¬ 
ter  and  Tribune  Syndicate,  Des  Moines, 
distributes  to  75  papers,  including  two  in 
Africa. 

(One  African  girl  wrote  Morrie:  “Is  it 
possible  to  make  a  living  selling  lemonade 
in  the  street?”) 

“Cartooning  has  always  been  the  big 
interest  in  my  life,”  says  Turner.  “But 
newspapers  have  pro^Hded  me  with  an 
extra  bonus.  It’s  prestige,  prestige  that 
opens  many  doors,  principally,  the  door  to 
childhood.” 

Close  to  children 

Turner  appears  frequently  before 
school  children  in  Oakland  and  Berkeley 
for  “chalk  talks.”  He’s  particularly  proud 
of  the  “Wee  Pals  Read-in,”  which  he  con¬ 
ducts  during  the  summer  in  Berkeley  pub¬ 
lic  libraries.  Sometimes  children  refuse  to 
believe  that  this  kindly  gentleman  is  an 
artist  but  their  doubts  vanish  rapidly  as 
he  sketches  Nipper  on  the  blackboard. 

He  draws  about  30  lettei-s  a  week,  about 
half  of  them  from  youngsters.  They  even 
send  him  cartoon  ideas — some  usable. 

Morrie  gets  no  inspiration  from  his  own 
family,  for  his  and  Letha’s  only  child 
Morris,  is  grown,  gone  and  working  for 
the  telephone  company. 

Charles  Schulz,  of  “Peanuts”  fame  has 
been  Turner’s  hero,  and  he  admits  pattern¬ 
ing  Wee  Pals  after  “Peanuts.”  (Schulz 
first  strip  was  called  “Little  Folks”) 

Like  Schulz,  Turner  now  is  big  in  books 
— author  of  four  cartoon  wo^s,  “Wee 
Pals,”  “Kid  Power,”  “Right-On,  Wee 
Pals,”  and  “Wee  Pals  Getting  Together.” 
He’s  also  pix)duced  two  children’s'  books, 
“Nipper”  and  “Nipper  Power,”  Moreover, 
he  and  Letha  turned  out  a  “Black  and 
White”  coloring  book. 

Further,  Morrie  authored  “Freedom 
Is,”  a  cartoon  compilation  of  opinions  of 
sixth  grade  pupils  in  Berkeley  schools. 
Another  of  this  stripe,  bowing  shortly,  is 
“God  is  Gi-oovy,”  in  which  youngsters  talk 
about  God. 

Turner  also  is  following  Schulz  into 
television.  ABC  will  give  Nipper  and  his 
friends  he  full-hour  treatment  in  the 
Fall. 

Again  like  Schulz,  Turner  has  gone  into 
merchandising.  An  Oakland  firm,  Outta 
Print,  is  producing  Wee  Pals  T  shirts, 
beainng  such  legends  as  “Rainbow  Pow¬ 
er,”  and  “Peace  Loves  Peanut  Butter  and 
Jelly.” 


MORRIE  TURNER  conducts  a  chalk  talk  for  chil¬ 
dren  in  Berkeley  school.  (Photo  by  Leo  Cohen, 
Oakland  Tribune). 


Nocturnal  artist 

A  comparative  little  guy  himself,  at 
5-9,  165,  Turner  has  odd  work  habits.  He 
prefers  the  still  of  the  night. 

He  starts  work  at  midnight  and  re¬ 
mains  at  the  drawing  board  until  around 
4  a.m. 

“I  also  watch  television,”  “Rather,  I 
listen  to  it.  I  watch  the  start  of  a  movie 
for  about  five  minutes  to  place  the  charac¬ 
ters  in  my  mind,  then  turn  away  from  it 
to  go  to  work.  After  that,  I  don’t  see  the 
screen  but  simply  hear  the  words.” 

He  sleeps  till  around  noon.  Oatmeal  is 
his  favorite  breakfast  food. 

The  Turners  occupy  a  two-bedroom  unit 
in  an  Oakland  apartment  building,  and 
one  bedroom  serves  as  his  office.  Plaques 
(Continued  on  page  46) 


NOTICE: 

Fire  Fighters 
Awards  Contest 

The  contest  honors  news  media  for 
reporting  and  photography  that  best 
portray  the  professional  and  hazard¬ 
ous  work  of  the  Fire  Fighter  in  the 
U.S.  and  Canada. 

Six  categories,  each  with  a  first 
prize  of  $500  and  second  prize  of 
$250. 

Material  published  between  Jan.  1 
and  Dec.  31,  1971,  is  eligible.  Entry 
deadline  is  March  15,  1972. 

Further  information  available  from 
your  local  Fjre  Fighters  Union  or: 

Awards  Contest 
international  Association 
of  Fire  Fighters 
905  16th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 
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FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 


HENRY J  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGRATH 
FRANK  VAN  DER  LINDEN 
MARTIN  F.  NOLAN 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BY  GEORGE!  •  Humorous  Advice 
THE  AGES  •  World  Ghampionship 
Bridge  Team 

SUSIE  MAG  •  Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA  •  Gonsumer  Guide  Lines 
GHARLES  J.  ELIA  •  Daily  Investor- 
Mutual  Funds 

YOUR  JOB  •  Employment  Gounseling 
STELLA  WILDER  •  Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS  •  Teen  age  Problems 
MARIAN  GHRISTY  •  After  a  Fashion 
BARBARA  GIBBONS  •  Slim  Gourmet 


■  INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 

LONDON  EXPRESS  •  News-Feature  Service  , 

LONDON  EXPRESS  -  News  Report 

■  VARIETY  FEATURES 

LITTLE  PEOPLE  S  PUZZLE  -  Daily  &  Sunday 

SPOTLITE  SERIES  -  3  /  6  Parts  Weekly 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD  ,  .  Daily 

GROSSWORDS  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
HEALTH  GAPSULES  -  Daily 

■  EDITORIAL  CARTOON 

RANAN  LURIE  -  Daily  &  Garicatures 

■  COMICS 

ANOTHER  VIEW  •  Daily 
EB  and  FLO  •  Daily  &  Sunday 
THE  BOSLEYS  •  Weekdays  &  Sunday 
FERD'NAND*  Daily  &  Sunday 
TARZAN  •  Daily  &  Sunday 
FRED  &  OTHERS  -  Daily 
GORDO  •  Daily  &  Sunday 
NANGY  •  Daily  &  Sunday 
PEANUTS  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
GUMMER  ST.  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
THE  COLONIALS  -  Daily 
GAPTAIN  and  the  kids  -  Sunday 
EMMY  LOU  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
BUTTON  A  DAY  -  Daily 
THE  DROPOUTS  -  Daily  &  Sunday 
GINGER  -  Daily 
IFFY  -  Daily 
PIXies  -  Daily 

THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— ANTIQUES  FAIR  - 
Weekday  &  Sunday 
NORMAN  -  Daily 
VIPeewees  -  Daily 
ZODY-  Daily 

THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  I  AW  - 

Daily  &  Sunday 
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Morris  Turner 

{Continued  from  page  45) 


and  trophies  he  has  won  decorate  the 
walls. 

Morrie  finds  plenty  to  do  after  break¬ 
fast.  With  Letha’s  help,  he  answers  his 
mail.  Besides  his  grade  school  visits,  he 
teaches  an  adult  caidoon  class  at  night  at 
Laney  College,  and  also  serves  the  Volun¬ 
teer  Bureau,  a  wing  of  the  Community 
Chest.  .4nd  several  times  monthly  he 
planes  to  the  East  or  Midwest  for  appear¬ 
ances  before  school  and  parent-teacher 
groups. 

Turner  didn’t  make  an  impressive  start 
in  cartooning.  In  fact,  he  fiunked  an  art 
course  at  Berkeley  High,  where  his  only 
fame  came  as  a  quarter-miler  on  the  track 
team.  (“We  were  always  drawing  flow¬ 
ers,”  he  said.  “I  prefer  people.” 

At  this  time.  Morrie  had  already  start¬ 
ed  .sketching  fi  iends  and  neighbors. 

After  his  gi-aduation  from  high  school, 
Moriie  Turner  joined  the  Army — and  it 
was  in  camp  papers  that  his  cartoons  first 
appeared. 


AT  SOUTH  POLE — Copley  Newspapers'  flag  flies 
now  at  Antarctica,  hoisted  there  recently  by  Rob¬ 
ert  Letts  Jones  (at  left),  president  of  the  Cali- 
fornia-lllinois  publishing  group.  Jones  was  a  guest 
on  Operation  Deep  Freeze  '72. 


Prison  abuse  stories 
lead  to  indictment 


In  police  clerk’s  job 

At  war’s  end,  Morrie  returned  home  in 
1946  and  married  his  high  school 
sweetheart.  He  caught  on  as  a  police  clerk 
in  Oakland,  remaining  on  the  job  13 
years. 

In  his  spare  time,  Turner  kept  busy  at 
the  draw’ing  board.  He  sold  often  to  trade 
journals,  then  he  began  hitting  Collier’s, 
Look,  and  the  Satrirday  Evening 
Post. 

By  1960,  Morrie  was  making  enough  on 
his  cartoons  to  quit  his  job  and  go  full¬ 
time  into  his  beloved  avocation.  He  began 
turning  out  “Dinky  Fellas,”  for  free  for 
the  Berkeley  Post,  a  black  weekly.  It  in¬ 
cluded  only  three  characters;  today,  11 
populate  Wee  pals. 

Lew  Little,  looking  for  a  Negro  strip 
for  his  syndicate,  heard  about  Turner’s 
talent  in  1964,  checked  over  his  Post 
creations  and  signed  him  up. 

The  Oakland  Tribune  and  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  were  the  first  papers  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  strip— and  Morrie  was  on  his 
way.  Since  then,  it  has  been  only  onward 
and  upward. 

In  his  Sunday  cai-toon,  Turner  early 
introduced  “Soul  Corner,”  in  which  he 
often  salutes  some  outstanding  Negro  out 
of  the  past. 

“Letha  does  all  the  research  on  this  for 
me,”  said  Morrie  with  a  wink. 


A  months-long  investigation  by  a  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer  team  of  reporters  into 
stories  of  mistreatment  of  pateints  at  the 
Lima  State  Hospital  has  resulted  in  the 
indictment  of  31  persons  by  a  grand  jury. 
The  charges  include  torture,  aggravated 
assault  and  sodomy.  State  detectives,  as¬ 
signed  by  Ohio  Attorney  General  William 
J.  Brown  to  probe  the  hospital,  used 
“leads”  from  80  stories  in  the  Plain  Deal¬ 
er,  which  began  last  May  14. 

State  Editor  Wilson  Hirschfeld  sent  re¬ 
porters  Richard  C.  Widman  and  Edwai-d 
P.  VV’helan  and  photographer  William  A. 
Wynne  to  Lima  last  May.  They  inter¬ 
viewed  scores  of  doctors,  psychiatrists,  so¬ 
cial  workers,  patients,  employes  and 
fonner  employes  over  a  7-week  period, 
working  7  days  a  week  and  as  many  as  20 
hours  a  day  and  seldom  fewer  than  16. 
Stories  ran  on  Page  1  for  19  of  the  first 
23  days  after  the  story  broke. 

• 

Gannett  editor  named 

Burton  H.  Blazar,  managing  editor  of 
the  Elmira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette  and  Siin- 
day  Telegram  of  the  Gannett  Group  since 
January  1,  1965  has  been  promoted  to 
editor  of  the  newspapers.  William  F. 
Mungo  Ji'.  succeeds  him  as  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  Fredrick  W.  Box  will  be  assistant 
managing  editor. 


fiJYNAMiC 

mCULATION 

16-J-601  North  Black  Horse  Pike,  Williamstown,  New  Jersey  08094 
To  get  Dynamic  Circulation  lor  your  newspaper,  call  us: 

(609)  (Southern  New  Jersey)  659-5538;  (203)  (Connecticut)  278-5603 


Deaths 

John  J.  McGrain,  57,  commodity  re¬ 
porter  in  the  Washington  bureau  of  Reu¬ 
ter  news  agency;  January  4. 

«  *  * 

Jessie  Reid  Taylor,  76,  retired  (1966) 
conductor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune’s 
Friend  in  Need  column  under  the  pen 
name  of  Sally  Joy  Brown;  January  1. 

*  * 

William  Rose,  52,  Baptist  minister  and 
religion  writer  for  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune  since  1954;  December  20. 

*  *  * 

Eve  Speare,  96,  writer  of  a  weekly  col¬ 
umn  on  New  England  history  for  the 
Manchester  (N.H.)  Union  Leader  until 
recently;  January  5. 

*  *  * 

Daniel  F.  Counihan,  85,  creator  of 
“Little  Napoleon”  and  “Betty  Boop”  car¬ 
toon  strips;  a  former  sports  cartoonist 
for  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal  and 
New  York  World;  January  5. 

*  *  ♦ 

Ves  Sprague,  68,  executive  editor  of  the 
Pawtucket  (R.I.)  Times  the  past  two 
years;  managing  editor  for  20  years;  na¬ 
tive  of  Oldham,  England;  January  5. 

*  *  * 

Paul  M.  Kienzle  Sr.,  77,  a  former 
publisher  of  the  Tyrone  (Pa.)  Herald; 
January  2. 

*  * 

Perry  Aycock,  43,  an  AP  photographer 
based  in  Raleigh,  N.C.,  January  5. 

*  «  * 

William  Alvin  White,  77,  former  re¬ 
porter,  city  editor,  columnist  with  the 
Pittsburgh  Press;  January  4. 

*  ♦  * 

Hugh  W.  Robertson,  83,  retired  editor 
and  vicepresident  of  Westchester  County 
(N.Y.)  Publishers;  pioneer  aviation 
writer;  reporter  and  editor  on  the  Ar¬ 
kansas  Gazette,  Nashville  Tennessean  and 
New  York  Herald  before  becoming  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Yonkers  Herald 
Statesman  in  the  Westchester  group;  Jan¬ 
uary  9. 

*  *  * 

Raymond  M.  Gunnison,  84,  a  former 
publisher  of  the  Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Eagle 
and  board  chairman  of  R.  H.  Donnelley 
Corp.;  January  6. 

*  *  * 

Frank  L.  Hughes,  63,  retired  Chicago 
Tribune  reporter  and  editorial  writer; 
January  4. 

*  *  ♦ 

Dixon  Lanier  Merritt,  92,  editor  of 
the  Nashville  Tennessean  1914-17,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  Outlook  maga¬ 
zine,  editor  of  the  Lebanon  (Tenn.)  Dem¬ 
ocrat;  historian  and  poet;  January  9. 

•  ♦  * 

William  Carnegie  Bole,  61,  editor  of 
the  Better  Living  magazine  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer;  stamp  collector  of 
note;  January  6, 

*  *  « 

Elizabeth  Penrose  Howkins,  71, 
women’s  news  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  1955-65;  former  editor  of  Glamour 
magazine;  January  10. 
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Past  week’s  range 
of  stock  prices 

(NEW  YORK  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 

1/5  1/12 

Addressograph  Multigraph  ...  343^  35'/t 

Berkey  Photo  .  14% 

Boise  Cascade  .  18%  18% 

Capital  Cities  Bdcstg .  48%  4934 

Cowles  Communications  .  10%  12% 

Crown  Zellerbach  .  33%  32% 

Cutler  Hammer  .  403/«  38'/! 

Dayco  Corp .  19%  20% 

Digital  Equipment  .  77  77% 

Eastman  Kodak  .  9434  »5% 

Eltra  Corp .  30%  32% 

Fairchild  Camera  .  28%  31% 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  .  II  12 

Gannett  Co .  58  59% 

Georgia  Pacific  .  44  44% 

Great  Northern  Nekoosa  .  49  49% 

Harris  Intertype  .  51*4  53% 

Inmont  .  123/,  I4 

International  Paper  .  3434  343/, 

Interpublic  Group  .  25  2534 

Kimberly  Clark  .  28*/,  283/, 

Knight  Newspaper,  .  49%  71% 

North  American  Rockwell  .  30%  34 

Richardson  Co .  13  13% 

Ridder  Publications  .  24%  27% 

Singer  .  79%  80% 

Sun  Chemical  .  2934  30% 

J.  W.  Thompson  .  43  44*4 

Time  Inc,  .  57%  54% 

Times  Mirror  .  50  4934 

Wells  Rich  Greene  .  22%  23% 

White  Consolidated  .  20%  22% 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspoper  Audience 


(AMERICAN  STOCK  EXCHANGE) 


Compugraphic  Corp. 

Domtar  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  .... 

Lee  Enterprises . 

Media  General  . 

Milgo  Electronics  ... 

Millmaster  Onyx  _ 

New  York  Times  . . . . 


10 

1234 

21% 

18% 

39% 

18% 

13% 

2134 


Southwest  Forest  Ind . 

•72  1 
16^ 

Washington  Post  . 

24% 

Wood  Industries  . 

17%  ' 

(OVER  THE  COUNTER) 

American  Financial  Corp.  .. 

30*/, 

33 

Booth  Newspapers  . 

.  29% 

30% 

Boston  Herald-Traveler  . 

.  16 

14 

Com  Corp . 

4 

4 

Compuscan  . 

5 

4% 

Datascan  . 

■ 

7% 

Dow  Jones  . 

■  42% 

40*/, 

Downe  Comm.  . 

•  8*^ 

8% 

Doyle.  Dane,  Bernbach  . 

25% 

25*4 

Grey  Advertising  . 

.  14% 

15% 

Hurletron  . 

•  3% 

3*/, 

Multimedia  Inc . 

•  37% 

37% 

Ogiivy  Mather  . 

•41% 

42% 

Photon  . 

.  7% 

9% 

Post  Corp,  (Wise.)  . 

..  23% 

22% 

(CANADIAN  EXCHANGE) 

Abitibi  .  7%  75/, 

B.  C.  Forest  .  21%  23 

Great  Lakes  Paper  .  17*/,  18% 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  .  2534  253/, 

Southam  Press  .  18%  19% 

Thomson  Newspapers  .  29%  31*4 

Toronto  Star  Ltd .  40*4  41% 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

i  MAGAZimyOR^ALE 

i  CLASS  MAGAZINE,  Manhattan:  10 
years  old.  Wealthy  audience.  Low  op- 
eratinyr  cost  -hijch  return.  CVwner  re¬ 
tiring.  Bo.\  68,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

^I^^EWSPAPER^APPRAISER^ 

I  APPRAISERS  FX)R  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 

I  Krehbiel.  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  67654. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 

I  SALES,  SERVICES.  MANAGE.ME'NT 
i  151  S.  Panama  St..  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery.  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
[  Conducts  pro.essional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news- 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (AC  813)  733-8053  nights;  or 
write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
Florida  3.3515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

WE  NETID  dailies/large  weeklies  for 
qualified  buyers.  Jim  Southern,  Bkr., 
6329  Ash,  Raytown.  Mo. — 64133. 

CONBTDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 

National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133  _ 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston.  Texas  -77005 
_ Ph:  (J13)  664-9414  _ 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspaper, 
magazines ;  appraisals,  consulting. 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service. 
Bo.x  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
“America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'I'his 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
;  selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
i  Box  189.  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858. 

ME-L  HODELL.  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals- Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2231  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


HOWARD  W.  PALMER,  consultant, 
broker:  appraisals:  New  York  and 
New  England.  844  Sumner  Ave.,  Syra¬ 
cuse.  N.Y.  13210. 
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Wine  Institute  gives 
prize  to  Mrs.  Church 

Ruth  Ellen  Church,  food  and 
wine  editor  of  the  Chicaffo 
Tribune,  has  won  the  1971 
Wine-and-Health  Writing 
Award.  The  award  carries  with 
it  a  prize  of  $1,000  and  an  en¬ 
graved  silver  wine  cooler. 

Mrs.  Church’c  article,  “Wine 
— and  Its  Importance  as  a 
Medical  Aid,”  appeared  on  June 
2.5,  1971,  in  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  as  well  as  in  the  Baltimore 
Sun,  Minneapolis  Star,  and 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin. 

It  noted  that  “Today’s  physi¬ 
cians  are  rediscovering  and  fur¬ 
ther  exploring  the  medical  uses 
of  wine,  and  today’s  hospitals 
are  serving  wine  to  patients.” 
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IMPROVE  YOUR  PROFITS! 

Financial,  Management 
Consultants  To  Publishers 


-P 


(Write  For 
Brochure) 


ICOMMUNICATION  PROFITS 

P.  0.  Box  54.  Wheaton,  III.  60187 
(312)  653  0401 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
^EWSPAPERslfotr^LE 

AVAILABLE 

Newspapers.  Magazines.  Broadcast  and 
Printing  Facilities.  Write: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  CO.MPANY 
P.O.  Box  54.  Wheaton.  III.  60187. 

Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  B'oothills  Rd.,  Golden,  Colo.  80401. 
(.303)  279-6345 

TOP  SUBURBAN  WEEKLY  GROUP 
in  outstanding  Eastern  communities, 
grossing  over  $600,000  with  cash  flow 
and  owner’s  salary  and  bonuses  at  15 
Iiercent.  Must  sell  for  personal  reasons. 
Price  $625,000.  %  first  year;  second 
year  and  remainder  over  5  years.  Box 
20.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


INTERESTING  WEEKLY  newspaper 
proposition  for  young  men  (2)  or 
couple.  B’ast-growing  southern  New 
England  town.  Working  capital  re¬ 
quired  $15,000-20,000.  Box  36,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  SHOPPER  for  sale.  Ideal 
for  man/wife.  Modest  down,  pay  out 
of  profits.  Write  fully  e.xperience, 
cash,  references  to  Box  56,  ^itor  & 
Publisher. 


NEWSPAPERS  W  ANTED 

WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden,  Ala. — 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 


NEWSPAPER  GROITP,  sound,  exferi- 
eiiced,  wants  isolated,  non-compet'tive 
situated  weekly/daily  grossing  $300,000 
up.  Replies  to  Box  13,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  handled  in  strict  confidence. 

ALAN  G.  LEWIS,  Broker,  currently 
listing  over  100  bonafide  buyers  look¬ 
ing  for  your  daily  or  top  weekly.  Ridge 
Rd.,  Hardwick,  Mass.  —  01037.  (AC 
413)  477-6009. 

LARGE  WEEKLY/ SMALL  DAILY 
wanted  by  young,  experienced  man¬ 
ager  with  strong  financial  backing. 
Zones  1,  2,  5  or  9.  Box  79,  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 


WE  HAVE  SOLID  BUYERS  FOR 
TOP  DAILIES  AND  WEEKLIES 
Newspaper  Service  Company,  Inc. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

ILLINOIS.  IOWA,  WISCONSIN  week¬ 
ly  wanted.  Buy-in,  work-in  or  buy 
outright.  Box  91.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SMALL  BUT  FIRMLY-BASED  and 
well-financed  newspaper  organization 
wishes  to  buy  daily  in  5,000-10,000 
circulation  range,  or  large  county-seat 
weekly  in  Penna.,  Md..  N.J.,  Mass.. 
Conn.,  or  Vt.  Substantial  cash  avail¬ 
able.  Bo.x  1728,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

PUBLISHERS’  SERVICE  COMPANY 
is  getting  more  clients  each  day.  Pub¬ 
lishers  looking  for  people  and  news¬ 
paper  people  looking  for  positions.  If 
you  are  looking  for  the  right  i)erson  or 
opportunity,  why  not  drop  a  line  to 
Ralph  Lung,  your  man  at 

p  u  b  s  e  c  o 

PUBLISHERS’  SERVICE  COMPANY 
P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton,  la.  52732 
(319)  242-4420 

ADVERTISING  DISPATCH 

COMPirrERIZED  DISPATCH?  Maybe. 
Meanwhile,  file/find  with  HANsysteni, 
3444  Country  Club,  Medina.  OH  44256. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


"DAVID  TALKS  ABOUT  DOLLARS” 
is  a  new  column  geared  to  everyday 
problems  of  handling  family  money. 
For  free  sample,  write  David  L.  Mark- 
stein,  1238  NBC)  Bldg.,  New  Orleans, 
La.  -70112. 


NEED  PHOTOS  FROM  EUROPE? 
Africa?  Asia?  We  are  a  European 
photo  agency  with  thousands  of  news 
and  feature  pictures  from  Bali  to  Bel¬ 
fast.  Our  award-winning  photo  staff 
is  alw.nys  on  the  road  gathering  new 
material.  Tell  us  what  you  need  and 
we’ll  deliver  air-mail.  FOTO-PRE- 
SENT,  43  Essen.  Zwoelfling  2,  Ger¬ 
many.  Ph :  223645;  Telex  FS  857746 
ruwo  d 


"GEE  WTIIZ,  BOSS”— Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation’s 
funniest  gal.  Hilarious  account  of 
swinging  secretary  who  sees  all  bosses 
as  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
as  immaterial.  Now  in  20  newspapers. 
Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  589,  Miami,  Fla. — 
33101. 

YES.  DELIGHT  YOUR  READERS  and 
get  more  advertising  with  a  travel 
column  filled  with  lively  budget- 
oriented  items.  "Travel  Tips”  holds 
your  readers  and  brings  in  travel  agent 
ads.  Write  Box  76,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


”ASK  A  TEACHER” 
Education  in  action!  Superior  question- 
and-answer  column,  solving  school 
problems  of  students,  parents  and 
teachers.  Timely,  informative,  excit¬ 
ing!  Reader  questions  answered!  Send 
for  samples  and  rates.  Oslxrrne  House 
Feature  Syndicate,  P.O.  Box  E966, 
Menlo  Park,  Calif.  94025. 


NOBODY  can  spare  a  dime  these  days. 
That’s  why  "TODAY’S  TIGHTWAD” 
should  be  your  new  daily  or  weekly 
column.  Samples:  Box  9960,  Rochester, 
N.Y.  14623. 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING  REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON.  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City.  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

^^^composingIioom^ 


JUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  by  Friden 
trained  personnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters— Input  units 
for  cu.nputers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
1,500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 

08034  (AC  609)  428-3’223 


!  SAVE  IN ^72 

I  Plan  ahead  and  save  using  our  photo¬ 
composition  supplies.  Over  150  border 
batters  available  at  the  lowest  price 
anywhere.  Write:  McGann  &  Marsh 
for  a  complete  cold-type  catalog.  62- 
i  14th  St.,  Wheeling,  West  Va. — 26003. 
!  (AC  304)  233-5211. 


■  WRITE  FOR  INFORMATION  on  one 
j  of  the  finest  headline  type  machines  in 
I  the  industry.  At  a  cost  of  less  than 
!  $400.  Free  test  program.  Easy  payment 
I  plan.  Write:  Ralph  Long,  Publishers’ 
I  Scrzice  Co.,  P.O.  Box  291,  Clinton, 
I  Iowa— 52732.  Call  (319)  242-4420. 


JUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  -ale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes— Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 


JUSTOWRITERS— Two  sets  ®  $1,800 
per  set.  Good  condition.  Neal  Cadieu, 
Daily  Journal,  Rockingham,  N.C. — 
28379.  (Ph:  919)  997-3111. 
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MACHIMERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMmSllSG  ROOM 


PHOTON  660  for  sale.  Used  3  years, 
pi  mat,  universal  prism,  12  lenses,  2 
matcazines,  1  disk.  $12,500  or  best  offer 
by  March.  Call  Joe  Dupre  (617)  897- 
8815,  Inforonics,  Inc.,  146  Main  St., 
Maynard,  Mass. — 01764 

FAIRCHILD  PHOTO  TEXTSETTERS 
Two  now  running.  Model  2000.  Guar¬ 
anteed  lowest  price.  Cash  or  terms. 
Ph :  (203)  876-0706  Frank  Love,  Jour¬ 
nal  Pub.  Co.,  Rockville,  Connecticut. 

PHOTONS — 4,  Model  200  Admasters. 
Three  are  wrong  reading,  one  is  right 
reading.  Four  discs  with  54  type  speci¬ 
mens.  Duplicate  discs  and  style  cards. 
Appro.ximately  $7,000  in  new  parts; 
also,  1  Braning  Revolute,  1  Friden 
Reader  and  Converter  for  use  with 
right  reading  Photon.  $20,000  for  to¬ 
tal  package.  Call  or  write  Vernon 
Doyl,  Purchasing  Agent,  The  Spokes¬ 
man-Review,  Spokane,  Wash.— 99210. 
Ph:  (509)  MA  4-3321. 

LINOTYPE  MODEL  5— No.  141 12R 
with  TfS  operating  unit,  micro-therm 
crucible  control.  Star  Automatic  Hy¬ 
draulic  Quadder.  Linotype  Model  14  — 
No.  47717.  Make  offer.  Dick  Tanner. 
Monterey  Peninsula  Herald.  P.O.  Box 
271,  Monterey,  Calif.  93940.  Ph :  (408) 
.372-8111. 

2  SUPER  QUICKS.  Model  472;  excel¬ 
lent  condition  ;  $38,000  the  pair.  For 
information  call  or  write  Production 
Mgr..  Capital  Newspaiiers  Group,  645 
Albany-Shaker  Kd.,  Albany,  N.Y. 
12202.  (AC  518)  453-5720. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


AVAILABLE  NOW!  Three  "SOO” 
Comets.  S#3217  (6  molds),  S#3106 
and  S#3026  (4  molds).  Electron  S#- 
70316  (6  molds)  all  with  hydraquad- 
ders,  mat  detectors,  electric  pots, 
blowers,  TOU  units.  Available  March  I 
two  Electron  Meteors,  S#73373  and 
S#73120  with  electric  pots,  mat  de¬ 
tectors,  TOU-75  units;  also  Compu- 
graphic  JusTape  Jr.  See  tliese  running 
in  Zone  8.  E.  H.  Richey  Co.,  1417 
Georgia  St.,  Los  Angeles,  CA  90015. 

(213)  748-5954. 

VARITYPB  HEADLINER  model  820 
with  80  fonts  of  type;  film  and  chem¬ 
icals  included.  Will  accept  best  offer. 
Call  (212)  265-1996. 

PHOTON  200B  including  two  $3,000 
discs.  Full  price  $7,500.  Ph:  Willard 
Mecham  (602)  264-0737. 


_ MAILROOM _ 

STACKERS  (7)— Sta-Hi  1966  (Bonnier) 
Metro  Stack  Masters  available  im¬ 
mediately.  All  operational.  $4,900  each. 
Contact:  Assistant  Purchasing  Mgr., 
New  York  News.  Inc.,  220  £.  42n<i 
St.,  New  York,  N.Y.— 10017. 

SIGNODE  NM44  NAROSTRAP  auto¬ 
matic  wire  tying  machine.  110-volt 
single  phase  with  foot  switch  cycle 
control.  Purchased  new  in  late  1966 
and  is  in  excellent  condition.  $5,000 
"as  is" — "where  is.”  Contact  Bob 
Childress,  Circulation  Mgr.,  Tlie  Daily 
Progress.  Charlottesville,  Va. — 22902. 
‘  Ph:  (703)  295-9111. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


m  Name . 


m  Address . 


-Zip  Code- 


g  Authorized  by 


=  Classification. 


SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and  STAT  KING  CAMERA,  No.  1229,  with 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish-  Permatizor  and  Processor.  Used  6 
era’  Supply  (NAPSCO),  Berlin.  Wise.,  months.  Excellent  condition.  The  News- 


and  18  W  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010 


MISCELLANEOUS  MACHINERY 


MODERN  COLOR. 
CAMERA  & 
PLATEMAKING  PLANT 

BANKRUPTCY 

LIQUIDATION 

SALE 

Wetzel  Bankruptcy 
Lithographic  Plate,  Inc., 

a  Michiqan  Corp.,  Bankrupt 

1301  W.  Lafayette, 
Detroit,  Michigan 

By  Order  of 
Joseph  Oldani,  Receiver 

Terms:  Cash  or  certified  check 
Immediate  delivery — sale  now 
in  progress — buy  like  a  dealer 

Open  Monday  thru  Friday 
10:00  A.M.  to  3:00  P.M. 

31"  Brown  Admiral  Camera  w/24'' 
Goerz  Lens,  Vac.  Back,  Ascorlux  Pulze 
Zenon  LItes,  Double  Exposure  Meters, 
Plus  Lots  of  Extras 

31"  Consolidated  Camere  w/24"  Goerz 
Lens,  Vac.  Back,  Loaded  w/extras 
20x24  Calumet  Black  &  White  Processor 
Like  New 

24 — I  Pako  Processor  with  Replenishing 
Tanks,  Accessories,  Parts  Kit  Almost 
New! 

12  Almost  New  48x59  Lite  Tables  w/ 
Chrome  Straight  Edges 
25x35  Mailander  Offset  Proof  Press 
Consolidated  CI4  Enlarger,  For  Direct 
&  Indirect  Color  Separations  Com¬ 
pletely  Equipped 

2  Brown  Darkroom  Sinks  w/ Refrigera¬ 
tor  and  Extra  Sinks  w/Viewer 

CAMERA  PLATEMAKING 

31"  Robertson  Older  Model  w/Goeri 
Lens  cheap.  21x25  NuArc  Fliptop, 
30x40  NuArc  FT  30x40  LNS  Continuous 
2  sided  platemaker,  Pako  24-2  Plate- 
maker,  2  Kodac  Versamat  II"  Film, 
Processors,  Model  411  CM  New  1970 
w/take  up  adapter  &  roll  feed  adapter 
and  one  Model  IICM  new  1967  same 
extras.  Simmons  Chromega  8x10,  406- 
(X)3F  Enlarger  with  aerial  film  carrier, 
roll  paper  transport  easel,  counter, 
and  automatic  paper  cutter. 

SALE  CONDUCTED  BY: 

The  loseph  Sheldon  Co. 

Auctioneers,  Liquidators,  Consultants 
26200  Greenfield  Rd.. 

Oak  Park.  Mich.  48237 
Call  (313  )  399  2525 


Journal  Co..  Wilmington,  Dela.  19899. 
(3U1)  654-5351,  ext.  336. 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

GOING  OFF'SET?  Here's  a  golden  op¬ 
portunity  to  save  thousands  of  dollars 
on  what  you  intend  to  spend  on  a  press. 
Harris  S7L  Offset  Press.  Prints  26 
pages  tab.  8  broad  sheet.  Printing  area 
36  X  48  plate  size  38*^  x  50.  Variable 
Sliced.  Anderson  folder  slits  and  folds 
to  16  pages,  38'^  x  60  platemaker  with 
good  double  MacBeth  carbon  lamp.  All 
in  good  working  condition.  Move  in  3  or 
4  large  sections.  lAK-al  transportation, 
setup  and  instruction  assistance  avail¬ 
able.  $3,900  f.o.b.  N.W.  Illinois  site. 
Phone  or  write  Ralph  Long.  Publishers' 
Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box  291.  Clinton. 
Iowa— 52732.  (AC  319)  242-4420. 

24.PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  press. 
Excellent  condition.  Ball  bearing,  V- 
belt  drive  recently  installed.  Complete 
stereotype  equipment.  Premier  shaver. 
Available  Jan.  1972.  Best  offer.  Daily 
American  Republic.  Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 

FOR  SALE:  Goss  Dek-A-Tube  press.  24 
,~ige  with  balloon  former.  Serial  No. 
214,  and  all  related  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment  and  motor  as  is.  where  is.  $7.- 
000.00  Available  March,  1972.  An  item¬ 
ized  list  of  all  stereo  equipment  will  be 
sent  on  request.  All  equipment  is  14 
years  old  and  in  suiterb  condition.  Lin¬ 
coln  O'Brien.  Publisher,  Daily  Times. 
P.O.  Box  450.  Farmington.  N.  Mex. 

PRICED  TO  SELL 
2  Units  &  One  Half  Deck 
HOE  COLORMATIC 
22%"  Cutoff— 90*  Stagger 
Tension  Plate  Lock-up 
Reels,  Tensions,  Pasters 
Contact : 

INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 
1720  Cherry  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64108 
_ AC  816  221-9060  _ 

NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  used;  rebuilt  and  guaran^ed; 
installation  and  service.  New  .  Econ- 
O-Web  iierfecting  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  the  unique  4  color 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22% "  cut¬ 
off  press.  Designed  and  manufactured 
by  Web  Pres.s  Corp.,  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan,  battle,  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

SIX-UNIT  URBANITE,  top  condition 
preferably  with  3/color  unit  and  bal¬ 
loon  former.  Give  full  particulars  and 
specifications  in  first  letter.  Box  64, 
^itor  &  Publisher. _ _ 

USED  VANDERCOOK  2-color  proof 
press  (prefer  a  32-38)  with  automatic 
frisket  and  two-piece  register  plate 
base.  State  model,  number,  condition, 
age,  availability,  and  price.  Contact: 
N.  M.  Lazenby,  Times- World  Corp., 
P.O.  Box  2491.  Roanoke.  Va.--24010. 
Ph:  (703)  981-3215. _ 

COMBTT,  equipped  with  hydraquadder. 
TOU-11  mat  detector  and  4-i)Ocket  mold 
disk.  Must  be  good  condition  and  avail¬ 
able  now.  (Tall  Bob  Douglass  collect 
(904)  791-4460. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


HELP  WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


□  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily 


NOW  STATIC  FTTFTC  nerf  lerres  at  our  GROWING  JOURNALISM  PROGRAM 
NOW  STAIIL-FREE  perf  wi^s  at  our  Pacific  Northwest  college 

same  prices— lowest  in  U.S.A.  A1  i,  fnr  ivrass  law 

colors  Ton  oualitv  »««“*  “‘™  professor  for  press,  law. 

colors,  lop  ^ality.  history,  advertising,  advise  publica- 

PORTACP  Tions.  Need  M.A.:  Ph.D.  in  mass  com- 

Box°6l?0^‘'lkr‘on:’‘ohi^«ll3  S^P^btiTher.  ^ 


To  Run: 


_ Weeks. 


— Till  Forbidden 


Mail  to: 


PHOTOENGRAVING 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


PUBLISHER  a  BSO  Third  Avenue  •  New  York,  New  York  10022  ■  '  bauer.  Daily  Targum,  Rutgers  College 

s  Box  3007.  New  Brunswick,  K.J.  08903; 

lilillilllllilliililliiiMiMiiilililililllllllillillilllllllllllllillllilllllllllllililllllilllil^  1  or  call  (201)  247-1766.  ext.  6023. 


FAIRCHILD  SCAN-A-GRAVER.  Model  WANT  GENERAL  MANAGER  for 
F389-2.  Used  2V2  years  in  light  pro-  small  offset  daily.  Need  aggressive  and 
duction,  excellent  condition.  Have  gone  ambitious  newspaperman  who  can  con- 
offset  and  must  sell.  Write:  R.  Neu-  trol  costs  and  produce  quality  product, 
bauer.  Daily  Targum,  Rutgers  College  Zone  9  area.  Send  complete  resume. 


All  correspondence  confidential.  Box 
51,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  January  15,  1972 


HELP  WANTED 
ADMimSTRATlVE 


HELP  WANTED 
^OMPOsim^RO^ 


HELP  WANTED 
^DlSPLAY^WVERTlStm 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


business  manager — Stronf?  on 
circulation  know-how.  Small,  six-day 
evening  daily.  Area  3.  Merest  salary 
plus  growth  bonus.  Box  45,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


ARTISTS 

DESIGNER/ COMMERCIAL  ARTIST 
Highly  creative,  to  work  in  the  trop¬ 
ics  for  a  few  years.  Good  opportunity 
with  expanding  publishing  firm,  ^nd 
complete  resume,  work  samples,  refer¬ 
ences,  to  Box  98,  Exiitor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 

AGGRESSIVE.  PROMOTION-MINDED 
young  person  for  growing  international 
circulation  sales  contracting  company. 
Above-average  earnings  and  excellent 
future  for  the  individual  that  will  pro¬ 
duce  results.  Box  1736,  Editor  &  Pub- 
lisher. 

SALES  AND  SERVICE  REP 
FOR  WEST  COAST 
If  you  like  to  travel,  are  experienced 
in  newspaper  circulation  and  can  com¬ 
municate  with  circulation  managers 
and  assistant  managers  you  may  be 
the  one  we  want. 

We  have  (ven  an  excellent  position 
and  opportunity  for  a  sales  and  serv¬ 
ice  representative. 

Long  established  company,  highest 
rating,  with  excellent  i>ension,  insur¬ 
ance  and  vacation  programs  and  other 
employee  benefits. 

Experience  in  a  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  using  reader  service  insurance 
helpful  but  not  necessary. 

Reply  with  complete  resume  to: 

Box  62 

_ Editor  &  Publisher 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  —  Major 
metropolitan  Zone  2  newspaper  seeks 
"circulation  pro”  fully  experienced  in 
all  facets  of  Home  Delivery/ News¬ 
stand  Sales.  Morning,  evening  and 
Sunday  experience  preferred.  Excellent 
salary  and  company  benefits  package. 
Send  resume  including  salary  in  con¬ 
fidence  to  Box  44,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 
An  Ekiual  Opportunity  EJmployer. 

21,000.  7-DAY  MIDWEST  newspaper 
is  offering  a  solid  and  rewarding  fu¬ 
ture  to  an  experienced  circulator  who, 
in  exchange,  will  give  us  maximum 
promotional  effort.  Please  give  full 
information,  including  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  first  reply.  All  correspond¬ 
ence  confidential.  Write  Box  100,  EMi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

IMPORTANT  Elastern  morning  paper 
in  175-225,000  circulation  group  is 
searching  for  a  circulation  director 
who  has  had  a  minimum  of  ten  years 
administrative  experience.  Quality  mar¬ 
ket,  no  major  problems,  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  because  of  promotion  of  circu¬ 
lation  director.  Write  Box  85,  IMitor 
&  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

A  PROGRESSIVE  DAILY  of  more  than 
35,000.  located  in  the  West,  is  seeking 
a  CAM  for  a  department  of  10-12.  If 
you’re  a  self-starter  with  a  good  record 
— a  leader— and  want  to  be  your  own 
boss,  write  Box  1732,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  in  strict  confidence.  All  informa- 
tion  in  first  letter,  please. 

We'll  pay  to 

$15,000 

PHONE  ROO°M ^SUPERVISOR 

Our  Phone  Room  is  "hot  to  go”  and 
we’re  looking  for  a  sales-minded  in¬ 
dividual  who  can  prove  its  leadership. 
Experience  in  handling  phone  rooms 
is  a  must,  preferably  in  a  competitive 
situation.  We’re  a  major  daily  in  Zone 
2  with  lots  of  growth  potential  for  you. 
Apply  Box  78,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  SALESMAN  for  25,500 
offset  daily.  Excellent  opportunity  for 
a  producer.  Good  salary,  bonus  plan 
and  company  benefits.  Write  Primo 
Casali,  Advertising  Dir.,  Sandusky 
Register.  Sandusky,  Ohio  44870  ;  or 
call  (419)  625-5500. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERVISORS 
If  you  feel  you  have  what  it  takes  to 
bo  part  of  a  young  team  which  is 
building  a  first-class  operation  on  an 
outstanding  northeastern  daily,  then 
send  us  your  resume.  We  need  "people- 
minded”  foremen  and  supervisors  who 
know  or  can  learn  the  nitty-gritty  of 
cold-type  for  ads  and  news.  For  the 
people  on  our  team  who  are  willing  to 
meet  the  challenge,  we  offer  excellent 
growth  potential,  over-scale  pay  ar¬ 
rangements,  and  full  range  of  benefits. 
Send  resume  to  Box  1708,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Indicate  if  you  would  be 
available  for  Interview  at  Great  Lakes 
Mechanical  Conference  in  Cleveland. 


NIGHT  SUPERVISOR 
PHOTOCOMPOSING  ROOM 
We  want  someone  who  has  experience 
w  th  computerized  cold-type  newspaper 
and  commercial  composition.  Photons, 
Cempugraphic,  IBM  1130,  in  addition 
to  production  planning  and  cost  an- 
alys's;  some  working  knowledge  of 
camera  and  prep  room  procetlures 
helpful.  If  you  are  interested  in  ad¬ 
vancing  with  a  young,  aggressive  or¬ 
ganization  we  have  a  position  for  you. 
We  want  a  person  who  will  do  what 
it  takes  to  get  the  job  done  and  ac¬ 
cept  the  challenge  of  helping  to  de¬ 
velop  the  finest  Photocomp  operation 
in  the  country.  We  offer  a  full  benefit 
package  and  the  tools  to  accomplish 
your  goals.  Send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Mr.  Javit.  Observer 
Newspapers.  36251  Schoolcraft,  Livo¬ 
nia.  Mich.  48150.  All  replies  confi¬ 
dential. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
We  are  looking  for  a  competent,  en¬ 
ergetic.  young  person  who  is  manage¬ 
ment-minded,  knowle<lgeable  in  all 
phases  of  the  composing  room  opera¬ 
tion.  Must  be  able  to  handle  people 
and  get  maximum  production  from  i 
staff :  must  know  and  understand  ITU 
laws  and  be  able  to  enforce  them.  At¬ 
tractive  salary  along  with  excellent 
fringe  benefits.  Give  complete  resume 
and  salary  requirements  along  with 
date  of  availability.  Box  53,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER  for  week- 
ly  offset.  $150 — commission  to  start. 
Best  workins:  conditions.  Nee<l  pusher 
for  chain  accounts.  Talent  top  pri¬ 
ority.  Prime  sun,  surf,  schools  for 
family.  Publisher,  Surfside  Slant,  Box 
666,  Cocoa  Beach,  Fla, — 32931 


ADVEHITISING  SALESMAN  for  award- 
winninf?  22-M  Speidel  newspaper.  Per¬ 
manent  position.  Excellent  salary  plus 
liberal  bonuses;  retirement  program 
and  other  benefits;  excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  experienced  salesman.  Write 
resume  to  Robert  L.  Huttenhoff,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Dir.,  Salinas  Californian, 
Salinas,  Calif. — 93901. 


A  GROWING  GROUP  of  newspapers 
in  Florida  and  the  Southwest  are  add¬ 
ing  to  their  advertising  staffs.  We 
need — 

1  advertising  director  who  can  direct, 
sell,  and  work  accounts;  and 

2  advertising  salesmen  who  can  lay¬ 
out,  sell,  and  service. 

Must  have  good  references.  Our  em¬ 
ployees  know  of  this  ad.  Box  42,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  52.000  bi¬ 
weekly  in  shore  area  of  N.J.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  a  talented,  hard¬ 
working  individual — strong  on  pro¬ 
gramming,  sales,  layout,  etc.  Send 
complete  resume  including  salary  to 
Box  52,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


IF  YOU  CONSIDER  YOURSELF 
among  the  best  advertising  salesmen 
and  we  agree,  we  will  hire  you  and 
pay  you  what  you  deserve.  This  out¬ 
standing  Bay  Area  newspaper  has  one 
position  open  with  high  incentive  com¬ 
mission  system  that  starts  you  at 
$1,000  per  month  and  exi>ects  you  to 
double  your  monthly  commission  with¬ 
in  a  year.  The  salesman  who  fills  this 
pos'tion  must  be  able  to  sell  large 
major  advertisers.  Box  90,  £<litor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR  8c  PUBLISHER  for  January  15,  1972 


DUE  TO  RAPID  GROWTH  we  are  ex¬ 
panding  our  sales  staff.  Need  individ¬ 
ual  with  basic  layout  knowledge  to 
make  day-to-day  established  calls  and 
search  out  new  accounts.  Send  resume 
with  salary  requirements  to  N.  C.  Van 
Liew,  Assistant  to  Publisher,  The  In¬ 
dependent,  Gallup,  N.  Mex.  87301. 


NATIONAL  AD  REP.  Bast  or  West 
Coast,  for  monthly  Midwest  magazine, 
circulation  100,000.  Box  70,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OUR  ADVERTISING  MANAGB31  is 
leaving  after  12  years  to  make  his 
contributions  to  a  better  society.  His 
replacement  must  be  strong  in  layout, 
able  to  build  around  a  producing  staff 
of  veterans  and  ready  to  personally 
represent  a  growing  weekly  newspaper, 
If  you  are  interest^,  send  resume  and 
salary  desired  to  Arthur  Klein,  Jewish 
Times.  1530  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19102. 


TO  EXPAND,  we  must  hire  a  display 
ad  salesman — experienced  or  young 
and  aggressive.  We’re  willing  to  pay 
top  price  for  a  top-notch  person.  Sell 
in  Chicago.  Send  resume  to  Box  72, 
Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  FLORIDA  ‘  Gold  Coast’ 
free  weekly  newspaper  now  needs  full¬ 
time  ad  salesman.  No  long  hairs,  ^nd 
resume — sample  offset  layouts — tear 
sheets,  etc.,  references,  availability 
date  and  salary  requirements  to  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Courier  Highlights,  P.O.  Box 
1486,  Jupiter,  Fla.  33458. 


OUTSTANDING  San  Francisco  Bay 
Area  ncwspaiier  needs  advertising 
manager  experienced  in  competitive 
selling,  handling  major  accounts,  and 
staff  motivation.  This  is  a  rare  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  the  newspaper  field  to  make 
a  move  into  the  higher  income  brack¬ 
ets.  Start  at  $18,000  i»r  year  with  po¬ 
tential  of  commission  incentive  to  move 
to  $30,000  or  more  within  2  years.  No 
limit  placed  on  earnings.  The  staff  is 
already  motivated,  just  waiting  for  a 
goo<l  'eader.  Reply  Box  99,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  capable 
of  handling  hard  news  and  features, 
for  fast-growing  metropolitan  p.m.  in 
Northeast.  Send  complete  re3um4  and 
salary  requirements  to  Box  33,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


OUTSTANDING  WRITER,  rich  in  per¬ 
ception,  a  digger  with  originality  and  a 
compelling  prose  style  for  key  staff  po¬ 
sition  with  award-winning  Sunday  mag¬ 
azine  of  major  Zone  2  metropolitan 
newspaper.  Sense  of  humor  and  versa-  , 
tile  personal  background  helpful.  Send  j 
recent  writing  samples  and  resume  to  i 
I  Box  1727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AGGREJSSIVE  CITY  EDITOR  needed  ■ 
on  award-winning  central  Ohio  daily. 
EJxperience  necessary:  copy  editing, 
headline  writing,  page  layout.  Excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  for  right  person. 
Good  fringe  benefits.  Box  12,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


FOOD  EDITOR 

Large  metropolitan  daily  (Zone  5)  in 
top  market  is  seeking  a  food  editor 
who  has  ability  to  fill  in  on  other  news 
assignments.  Recent  journalism  grad¬ 
uate,  with  specialization  in  editing  of 
food  news,  preferred,  but  will  con¬ 
sider  applicant  with  more  experience. 
Send  resume  and  clippings  to  Box  24, 
Editor  &  Publisher.  _ 

GE'NERAL  REPORTER  for  6-day 
daily  in  county-seat  town  of  5,600. 
Prosperous  area  and  very  attractive 
community.  New  ownership  of  paper 
has  several  other  newspapers  and  has 
plans  for  future  growth  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  this  newspai)er.  Only  3  on 
news  staff  at  present  time.  Write:  Paul 
Creger,  Daily  Chief-Union,  Upper 
Sandusky,  Ohio — 43351. _  _ 

ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN— Editor, 
reporter,  photographer  for  8,000  cir¬ 
culation,  Northern  Illinois  bi-weekly. 
Good  pay  and  liberal  benefits.  Prefer 
experiencerl  J-School  grad.  Send  re¬ 
sume  with  salary  requirements  to  Box 
60,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


LIBRARIAN  for  Zone  5  daily.  Morgue 
needs  revamping.  Send  resum£,  salary 
expected,  to  Box  48,  Editor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 


SHARP  FEIATURE  WRITER/EDITOR 
needed  immediately  in  large  Southern 
university’s  information  services  of¬ 
fice.  Send  resume,  writing  samples 
and  salary  expectations  to  Box  65,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Magazine 

ART  DIRECTOR 

is  needed  for  one  of  the  country’s  top 
Sunday  newspaper  rotogravure  maga¬ 
zines.  Applicant  must  have  expert 
knowledge  of  typography  and  excep¬ 
tional  ability  in  planning  and  execut¬ 
ing  layouts  and  in  selecting  photo¬ 
graphs.  Previous  experience  in  roto¬ 
gravure  and  in  handling  artists  and 
photographers  desirable.  Ebccellent  pay 
and  working  conditions.  Send  resume 
of  work  and  educational  background 
to  Box  66,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EXPE’RIE24CED,  RESPONSIBLE,  pro- 
fessional  weekly  newspaperman.  Must 
really  know  and  love  the  business. 
Great  opportunity.  Stephen  L.  Neal. 
Community  Press,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
11506,  Winston-Salem,  N.C.— 27106. 
(919)  765-2883. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  wifb  order  I 


A-wetks . $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

S-weeks .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks  . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 


Count  5  averape  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  ‘help  wanted’ 
advertisements  until  direct  reauest  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Remiftaneo  should  accompany  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  ter  pub¬ 
lication  unless  credit  has  been  es¬ 
tablished.) 


4-weeks .  $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks .  $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.90  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 

3  lines  minimum 
(No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 
DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM 
Eastern  Standard  Time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Ave.,  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
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HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
EDITORIAL 


HELP  WANTED 
^^PRESSROO^ 


POSITIONS  W^ANTED 

^^^^^A£ADEmC^^^ 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER— Mini- 
mum  2  years  jfovemmenta!  and  inves- 
tijjative  exi>erience.  No  bejrinners.  Top 
reporting  position  on  aggressive,  local- 
oriented  pai)er  in  state  capital.  Write 
Edw.  D.  Casey,  Executive  Editor, 
Evening  Capital,  Annapolis,  Md. 
21401. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Metropolitan  A.M.  daily  in  Midwest 
seeks  copy  editor.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion.  Good  experience  preferred,  but 
will  consider  potential.  Excellent  sal¬ 
ary,  generous  fringe  benefits.  Write 
54,  Editor  &  ^blisher. 


REPORTER,  locally  inclined,  6-<lay 
evening  daily.  Area  3.  Ideal  starting 
place — learn  all  phases  move  up  fast. 
Send  resume  Box  40,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


LOCAL  COLUMNIST  for  Zone  5 
daily.  Metro  area.  Proven  daily  pro¬ 
ducer  of  humor,  human  interest.  Salary 
open.  Send  clips,  resume  to  Box  55, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 

REPORTER,  morning  daily  in  north¬ 
ern  Maine.  Must  have  some  exi>erience 
.and  be  a  real  self-starter.  Located  in 
a  remote  area  that’s  a  natural  for  the 
outdoorsman.  Send  resume  and  start¬ 
ing  salary  to  P.O,  Box  1267,  Presque 
Isle,  Maine  04769. 

REPORTER-PHOTOGRAPHETl 
Care  to  join  an  aggressive  newsteam 
on  a  growing  medium-sized  A.M.  paper 
in  western  Maryland?  W'e  have  a  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reiwrting-photograpby 
|M^)sition.  Your  exiierience  and  growth 
will  only  l)e  limited  by  your  own  abil¬ 
ity  and  initiative.  Applicants  with  1-2 
years  hard-nose  news  exjierience  will 
Ik)  given  particular  attention.  Send 
complete  resume  and  clips  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Dir,,  The  Herald-Mail,  Hagers¬ 
town.  Md.  21740. 


LIBRARIAN 

Challenging  opportunity  to  manage 
library  for  metropolitan  dailies.  Zone 
5.  Immediate  opening.  Newspaper  li¬ 
brary  background  preferred.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Send 
complete  resume  to  Box  58,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  Your  reply  will  be  held  in 
confidence. 


EDITORIAL 

New  Editorial  Desk  .  .  . 

.  .  .  just  beinff  added  on  a  hot.  ex- 
pandinR  trade  newspaper.  We  need  one 
more  seasoned  pro  who  savors  reaching 
for  a  story  .  .  .  thrives  on  deadline 
pre.s$ure  .  .  .  and  ha<f  the  brains  and 
brass  to  dig  out  a  gutsy  perspective  piece 
and  tell  It  like  it  is.  You’ll  join  a  tal¬ 
ented  Blue  Chip  staff  In  a  company  that 
puts  a  premium  on  people  with  growth 
power. 

Send  resume  and  salary  requirement  in 
confidence  to: 

Personnel  Director 
DISCOUNT  STORE  NEWS 

T»o  Park  Av..  N.Y..  X.Y.  10016 
.\n  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


FREE  LANCE 

FASHION-ORIENTED  STRINGER 
needed  in  Dallas.  Will  pay  top  dollar 
for  pro.  Box  108.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OPENINGS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA— all 
tyies.  Write;  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association.  2717  N.  Front 
St.,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17110. 


EXPERIENCED  PRESSMAN  for  let¬ 
terpress  suburban  morning  daily  in 
Zone  5.  Excellent  future  for  qualified 
person.  Growth  company.  Reply  to 
Box  61.  Biditor  &  Publisher,  stating 
qualifications,  exirerience  and  salary 
required. 


PRINTERS 

PRINTER  for  Wyoming  daily,  LP. 
Community  college  town  of  8.000.  Riv¬ 
erton  Ranger,  Riverton,  Wyo — 82501. 
(307)  856-2244. 


PRINTER,  experienced,  to  manage  job 
shop.  Oflset.  Possible  tax-free  income 
and  Cme  ta  enjoy  sun  and  sea.  De¬ 
tails  and  references  to  Box  167,  Grand 
Cayman.  British  West  Indies. 


PRODUCTION 

EQUIPMENT  TECHNICIAN 
Outstanding  opportunity  for  indivi¬ 
dual  having  experience  in  electronics 
and  the  repair  of  phototypesetting 
equipment  to  acquire  working  knowl- 
e<lge  in  all  prc^uction  departments. 
■The  one  selected  will  report  to  gen¬ 
eral  management  and  be  responsible 
for:  repair  and  maintenance  of  elec¬ 
trical/electronic  components  of  pr<v 
duction  equipment,  administration  of 
preventative  maintenance  sche<lules,  | 
parts  inventory,  and  training  of  others.  ; 
'This  is  a  hands-on  position.  Outside 
schooling  will  l)e  made  available  where 
necessary.  The  Times  Herald  Record 
is  a  SOM,  daily  &  Sunday,  a.m.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  for  advancement  is  open  if  you 
can  accept  resiKinsibility.  Send  resum6 
and  salary  requirements  to  D.  R. 
Dadko,  Times  Herald  Record,  Middle- 
town.  N.Y.— 10940. 


TOP  SMALL  DAILY  nee<ls  young. 
ex|)erienc‘ed  rei>orter-photographer  to 
handle  variety  of  writing,  some  edit¬ 
ing,  plus  experimenting  with  us  in 
cable-'TV.  W’rite  full  details  to  Roger 
Matz,  SH2'ITINEL.  Fairmont,  Minn. 
56031. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER,  young, 
aggressive,  for  established,  nationally- 
known  civic  watchdog  organization. 
Will  work  closely  with  m^ia  inves¬ 
tigating  government  corruption  ami 
publish  monthly  newsletter.  Terrific 
opportunity  for  iiersonal  advancement. 
Salary  commensurate  with  ability. 
Send  resume  and  letter  of  application 
to  Box  75.  Editor  &  Publisher.  Area  5. 

EDITOR-REPORTER,  .3-5  years  ex¬ 
perience  on  newspaper,  or  bright, 
news-oriente<l  beginner  for  leading 
trade  music  newsweekly.  Excellent  op- 
IKirtunity.  Send  resume  and  salary  re- 
■luirement  in  confidence  to  M.  Mc- 
Goldrick,  Billboard,  165  W.  46th  St., 
New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 


GENERAL  STAFF  REPORTER,  ex- 
IK'ric'nced.  needwl  on  Pacific  Northwest 
daily — circulation  25,000  and  growing. 
Good  salary,  fringes,  moderate  climate, 
interview  and  moving  expenses.  Give 
all  detail.s,  referenres.  All  replies  con- 
fi<lential.  Box  80,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


JOIN  THE  LEADER! 

Sun  Newspa|)ers  of  Omaha  pioneered 
the  trend  toward  investigative  reiK>rt- 
ing  and  reader  repre.sentation  in  urban 
weekly  journalism.  As  our  staff  and  ] 
numl)er  of  eilitions  have  grown,  so  has  ! 
our  need  for  management.  Now  we 
need  an  assistant  managing  editor  ex¬ 
perienced  in  finding,  motivating  and 
supervising  skille<I  professionals  to 
produce  the  nation's  best  urban  week¬ 
lies.  We  provide  a  goo<l  compensation 
package  (salary,  fringes,  profit-shar¬ 
ing).  a  good  place  to  raise  a  family, 
ami  the  opportunity  to  l)e  ahead  of  the  I 
trends  in  newspapering.  Write  in  full 
to:  Paul  N.  Williams,  Managing  Edi¬ 
tor,  Sun  Newspapers  of  Omaha.  4808 
S.  2.5th  St..  Omaha,  Nebr.  68107. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  for  20,000  cir¬ 
culation  Central  West  Florida  daily. 
Must  l)e  sober,  mature,  aggressive, 
alert  and  experience*!  in  all  phases  of 
news  oi>cration.  Box  88,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


OPERATORS-MACHINISTS 

LINOTYPE  MACHINIST  for  hot-metal 
shop  in  Southern  California.  Perma¬ 
nent  with  exceptional  benefits  in  27M. 
6*clay  daily;  open  shop.  Should  be  will- 
ins  to  learn  servicing  on  photocomp 
in  future  years.  Write  qualifications, 
etc.,  to  Box  16o4,  E<iitur  &  Publisher. 


MACHINIST 

Need  a  i)erson  with  extensive  electronic 
I  background  to  maintain  Photon  560 
i  and  713-10,  Compugraphic  2691  and  six 
Friilen  keyboards  plus  other  electronic 
I  e<iuipment.  Must  l)e  willing  to  work  odd 
'  hours.  Brand  new  plant.  Goo<l  salary 
plus  fringes.  Send  resume  to  Alex 
Javit.  Observer  Newspapers.  Inc.,  36251 
Schoolcraft  Rd.,  Livonia,  Mich. — 48150. 


EXPERIENCED  MACHINIST  for  hot- 
metal  shop,  12M  daily.  ITU  situation. 
Must  know  ITS  operating  unit  and 
perforator  maintenance  plus  Lino,  El¬ 
rod  and  Ludlow:  be  prepared  for 
photocomp  in  future.  Apply:  Clark 
Morrison,  Palladium-Times,  Oswego, 
N.Y.  13126. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

TOP  BOSTON  DAILY  seekinK  a  pho- 
toifrapher ;  metropolitan  daily  exi)eri- 
ence  preferre<l,  but  would  consider  an 
aK?ressive.  hard-working  applicant  of 
lesser  experience  to  fill  th's  excellent 
oi>|)orlunity  on  a  top  photographic 
staff.  Send  resume  in  confidence  to 
Box  92,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 

NIGHT  PRESSROOM  B'OREMAN  for 
medium  ME&S  metro  operation  in 
zone  3.  Reply  to  Box  1668,  Editor  & 
Publisher,  stating  qualifications,  ex¬ 
perience  and  salary  required. 


PRESSMAN  WANTED:  $4-an-hour  in 
)>leasant  small  town.  Best  fringes.  Earn 
$10,000  first  year.  Must  know  Com- 
I  munity  with  Suburban  folder,  including 
process  color.  Seek  i>erson  with  leader- 
I  shii)  potential.  Write  Box  172L  Eiditor 
1  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  SUPERVISOR 
Take  full  charge  of  large  weekly  going 
offset  that  has  complete  Photon  opera¬ 
tion.  Opi>ortunity  of  a  life-time  for 
right  i»erson  1  Call  (212)  629-2900. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

ONE-OF-A-KIND  OPENING  in  a  long- 
established  N.Y.C.  food  PR  Agency. 
Young  writer/ reporter  with  minimum 
2-3  years  experience  and  old-time  drive 
can  begin  a  career  to  partnership. 
Heavy  trade  writing  to  start,  but  must 
be  versatile  and  eager  to  learn  all 
aspects  of  professional  PR.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  indicate  salary  requirements. 
Box  18,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STAFF  WRITER  with  about  two 
years’  experience  on  general  or  trade 
magazine  (not  house  organ)  wanted 
for  interesting  public  relations  as¬ 
signment.  Would  re<iuire  research  and 
writing  of  articles  as  well  as  contact 
with  magazine  e<litore  for  opportunities 
to  channel  article  ideas  and  material 
to  them.  This  can  be  a  real  challenge 
for  a  personable  writer  who  wants  to 
do  more  than  just  the  writing  task. 
Excellent  fringes,  merit  salary  in¬ 
creases.  Starting  salary  open.  Send 
resume,  writing  samples  to  W.  Scott 
Allan,  Public  Relations  Manager,  Li¬ 
berty  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  175  Ber¬ 
keley  St.,  Boston,  Mass — 02117. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PRO  wantcrl 
for  large,  statewide  labor  organiza¬ 
tion.  Individual  will  encounter  long 
hours,  hard  work  and  some  travel  in 
writing  and  preparing  printed  mate¬ 
rials.  conducting  workshops,  assisting 
in  bargaining  and  representational 
elections.  Heavy  public  relations  or 
news  (electronic  or  printed)  back¬ 
ground  a  must.  Starting  salary  is 
$16,400  plus  extensive  fringes.  Send 
resume  and  w’riting  samples  to:  Ne<l 
Hopkins.  152  Washington  Avc.,  Al¬ 
bany,  N.Y.  12210. 


I  SYNDICATE  SALESMAN 

j  GROWING  SYNDICATE  with  promi- 
!  nent  writers,  seeks  additional  sales¬ 
men  in  all  zones  on  a  sustaining  per¬ 
centage  of  sales  basis.  Box  22,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDUCATOR  with  journalism  MA 
(’69),  10  years  newspaper/ wire  ex¬ 

perience,  six  years  teaching,  seeks 
college/university  position  1972-3.  Life- 
teaching  style  at  360  degree  circum¬ 
ference  for  expanding  communication 
outiHit/ input.  California  Zone  9  pre¬ 
ferred  ;  8  and  5  considered.  Box  102, 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  strong 
record,  with  major  gains  on  20,000 
daily.  Experienced  in  production-pro¬ 
motion.  Seeking  ad  director  or  ad¬ 
ministrative  position.  Prefer  Area  1: 
will  consider  relocation.  Write  Box  41. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER,  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  newspaper  work, 
wants  to  move  up  to  challenge  of  gen¬ 
eral  manager  or  publisher’s  chair — 
any  zone.  Bo.x  79.  EVlitor  &  Publisher. 

NOW  EMPLOYED  TOP  PAPER: 
creative,  productive  sales  background: 
seeks  management-level  position.  A-1 
references.  Box  73,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CIRCULATION 

PROGRESSIVE  DIRECTOR  on  me<Ii- 
um-sized  daily  and  Sunilay  seeking 
more  challenge.  Fully  experienced  in 
modern  circulation  development.  Box 
71.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CM  40,000  daily,  experienced  all 
phases,  voluntary-pay  operation:  week¬ 
ly  experience.  Zone  5.  northern  Il¬ 
linois,  Iowa,  Wise.,  southern  Minn. 
Donald  Wavra,  90  Birch  Trail.  Wheel¬ 
ing.  III.  60090.  (312)  537-0533. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER.  17  suc¬ 
cessful  years  experience  covering  every 
facet,  limking  for  a  challenge.  For  a 
man  who’ll  get  things  done,  write 
Bo.x  104,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
20  years’  experience  hot  and  cold  type. 
Presently  foreman  ME&S  75,000-100,- 
000.  Seeks  long  hours,  hard  work, 
good  pay.  References.  Box  1677,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FOIIEMAN/PUODUCTION  MANAGKIl 
Hot  or  cold  type:  computer  experi¬ 
enced.  Age  40.  Prefer  Zone  6-9.  Box 
1693,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


WELL-KNOWN  AD  MANAGER,  with 
an  unusual  combination  of  experience 
anil  skill,  wishes  to  return  to  daily  field. 
Box  1729,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  ADMAN  who  likes  to  sell 
will  work  for  $7,500.  Good  references. 
Box  81,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL  MANAGEMENT 
I  POSITION  ON  SMALL  OR 
I  MEDIUM  DAILY 

Journalist,  35.  high  professional  stand- 
:  ards — 8  years  reporting,  editing  and 
city  desk  experience  with  suburban 
dailies — desires  job  on  quality-conscious 
paper.  Can  motivate  staff  toward  edi¬ 
torial  excellence.  Now  executive  of  spe¬ 
cialized  journalism  education  program 
at  major  university.  Career  potential. 
I  not  area,  uppermost.  Excellent  refer- 
1  ences.  Family  man.  Box  1713,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  young,  2  years  experience 
Washington,  D.C.  suburban  daily .  hard 
news,  features,  investigative  plus  TV 
column.  Hard  worker.  Elxcellent  refer¬ 
ences.  Seek  me<lium  daily :  would  pre¬ 
fer  Zones  1.  8  or  9.  Box  1725,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  37.  of  15,000  daily,  seeks 
editorship  of  larger  daily.  Top  pro. 
Metro  experience.  Box  39.  Editor  & 
I  Publisher. 
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Positions  Wanted... 


PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


MARCH  ’72  J-SCHOOL  GRAD  seeks  : 
sports  writing  position — any  zone.  1 
Sports  editor  of  major  college  daily;  < 
1-year  professional  experience.  Vet¬ 
era^  Box  17,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ROT  AWAY  ON  YOUR  SPORTS  DESK! 

Not  on  my  life  I  If  you  have  a  major 
league  sports  beat  to  offer,  then  we’ll 
talk  turkey.  Seven  years’  experience. 
Box  10,  Editor  &  Pubiisher. 

YOUNG  MAN  ready  for  chailenge  with 
writing,  editing,  iayout,  makeup  ex¬ 
perience  on  m^ium,  major  metro  pa¬ 
pers.  B.A,,  M.A.  from  Midwest’s  best. 
Army  correspondent  Vietnam.  Knows 
sports.  Prefers  D.C.  area ;  right  job, 
anywhere.  Hire  a  veteran  1  Box  8,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Pubiisher. 

CULTURE  BEAT 

Two  years’  metropoiitan  daily  experi¬ 
ence,  general  assignment,  courthouse. 
Extensive  music,  arts  background. 
Lectured  as  undergraduate ;  played  in 
big  city  symphony.  Seeking  culture 
beat  reporter-critic  spot  with/ without 
other  duties.  Box  29,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
iisher. 

NATIONAL  AWARD-WINNHai.  2^ 
seeks  feature,  in-depth  investigative 
spot,  possible  correspondency  for  East, 
Midwest  outlets.  Leaves  no  stone  un¬ 
turned  in  research ;  spark-plug  writer. 
Outgrowing  challenges  in  present  job. 
Strong  on  initiative.  National  wire 
service,  daily  newspaper,  magazine 
experience.  M.A.  Journalism.  Clips. 
Top  references.  California-based.  Box 
38,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEED  HELP  ON  PRESSURE  DAYS 
but  budget  won’t  take  added  full- 
timer?  Self-starter,  experienced  ma¬ 
ture  woman  reporter,  feature  writer; 
some  camera;  J-degree.  Will  relocate 
for  4-day  week.  Washington,  Idaho, 
Oregon,  Montana,  Northern  Califor¬ 
nia,  British  Columbia.  Box  1657,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTSWRITER,  23,  experienced  and 
talented.  College  grad  with  thorough 
knowledge  of  sports  and  reporting. 
Anxious  for  oi^ortunity  in  any  zone. 
Box  57,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

BUSY  WEEKLIES 
SMALL  GROWING  DAILIES 
SELF-STARTING  woman  reporter, 
feature  writer;  some  camera;  can  re¬ 
write,  sweep  out,  deliver  papers.  J- 
degree.  Over  50.  Northwest  native, 
hiker,  fisherman,  radio  ham.  Will  re¬ 
locate  Montana,  Idaho,  Oregon,  Wash¬ 
ington,  British  Columbia,  Northern 
California.  Box  1687,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EDITOR  AND/OR  PUBLISHER: 
Nationally  known  editorial-news-busi¬ 
ness  executive  with  solid  experience, 
sound  judgrment,  and  drive  to  excel, 
seeks  top  job  on  medium-sized  to  large 
daily.  Areas  3  and  4  preferred  but  not 
essential.  Now  in  key  spot  on  premier 
Southeastern  daily.  Can  motivate  staff 
and  improve  product.  Box  30,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

FORMER  COPY  DESK  CHIEF,  now 
small  daily  editor,  seeks  key  spot  on 
large  P.M.  Box  47,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

CUSTER  COUNTRY— Reporter  turned 
author;  nationally  published  in  maga¬ 
zines;  experience  in  daily,  weekly 
newspai)ers,  trade  papers,  as  editor, 
reporter,  photographer ;  know  how  to 
run  darkroom.  Have  covered  police, 
Are,  city  hall,  features,  sports,  et  al ; 
no  objection  to  "drudge”  assignments. 
Desire  temporary  or  semi-i>ermanent 
position  at  salary  sufficient  to  maintain 
wife  and  two  children  while  complet¬ 
ing  a  totally  new  work  on  Custer 
Battle.  Proximity  to  battlefield  and/or 
Billings  preferred.  Will  pay  own  way 
from  Washington,  D.C.  Box  1703,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOJOURNALIST,  28— experienced 
in  political,  educational  and  feature 
writing — seeks  job  on  daily  or  weekly 
in  zone  1.  Box  43,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

RfiPORTER — 34 — 7>^  years  on  politics 
and  government  beats  for  55M  and 
225M  dailies,  seeks  metro  reporting 
job  or  editing-executive-type  position 
on  smaller  paper — Zone  1  or  2.  Box 
84.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


FLEXIBLE  J-GRAD,  26,  seeks  small-  1 
town  Zone  6  future.  College  experi-  e 
ence.  Box  46,  Elditor  &  Publisher^ _  i 

SKILLED  EDITOR-WRITER  seeks  ? 
editorial  management  challenge,  ideal-  I 
ly  with  opportunity  to  write.  Back-  ’ 
ground ;  top  wire  service  assignments  i 
12  years,  reporting  and  desk-personnel  ! 
supervision.  Creative  editor  with  ex-  I 
perience,  interest  in  public  affairs.  < 
Mid-30's.  Box  94,  Elditor  &  Publisher.  < 

SOON-TO-BE  J-DOCTORATE  and  his  ■ 
wife  (soon-to-be  J-grad)  hunting  for 
summer  jobs  on  newspaper,  from  June 
1  to  Aug.  15  when  husband  goes  on 
to  teaching  position.  Box  96,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ ' 

SPOR’TS  WRITER,  lengthy  experi¬ 
ence,  all  sports,  writing  preferable 
but  can  swing  on  desk.  South  or 
Southwest.  Box  86,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

YOUNG.  EXPERIBNCEID  WRITER 
seeks  employment  on  feature  staff. 
Metro  N.Y.  varied  experience.  Clips 
available.  Box  107,  ^itor  &  E^ib- 
lisher. _ 

JOURNALISM  TEIACHE'R.  32— M.A. 

— wants  to  return  to  publications  field. 
Competent  in  graphic  arts.  Newspaper 
experience.  Wants  editorial  or  PR  po- 
sition.  Box  97,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

REIPORTER- EDITOR  over  15  years 
wants  Zone  2  job.  Elxtensive  court¬ 
house,  local  government,  police,  fea¬ 
tures  experience.  BA  English.  Can 
send  clips.  Box  101,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

DESKMAN/ REPORTER— has  B.A.. 
Master’s  credits,  7  years’  experience — 
seeks  career  ixwition.  Areas  1-2  pre¬ 
ferred,  but  will  travel.  Resume  on  re¬ 
quest.  Box  63,  Elditor  &  Publisher, 

SCOTTISH  NEWSPAPERMAN,  very 
experienced,  is  anxiously  seeking  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  U.S.A.  Please  help 
me  to  find  editorial  work  and  satisfy 
a  life-long  ambition.  I  will  supply 
evidence  of  writing  ability  and  top 
references.  Box  89,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FORME'R  EXECUTIVE  EDITOR,  fast- 
growing,  47,000  daily  in  suburban 
N.Y.C.  area  seeks  relocation,  prefer¬ 
ably  South  or  Southwest,  but  would 
consider  right  spot  in  Northeast.  23 
years’  exi>erience  in  daily  field,  all 
phases  of  editorial  work.  Heavy 
knowledge  of  production,  including 
offset  conversion.  Box  82,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR— Seasoned  pro;  good 
man  for  your  rim  or  telegraph  desk. 
Was  on  N.Y.  Journal-American  for 
years.  Size  of  check  is  not  the  most 
important  thing.  Zones  1  and  2.  Box 
77.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

WRITER — all  women’s  interests.  ’Two 
degrees.  Photo/ radio/ TV.  Who’s  Who/ 
AHEA/HEIB/AWRT/USNR.  Box  105, 
^itor  &  Publisher;  or  (617)  927-5130. 

HELP  .  .  .  INSTANTLY!! 
Managing  editor  of  medium  daily  was 
"too  aggressive”  in  pushing  solid,  pro- 
fessional-apttearing  newspaper.  Result : 
Father  of  large  family  ready  imme¬ 
diately  for  deskside  work  in  Chart 
Areas  3,  5,  7.  Quick  in  newsroom — 
skilled  at  shepherding  product  through 
shop.  Forty,  19  years  experience,  no 
griper.  Call  me.  Don  Runion  (419) 
227-3429;  or  write:  570  Hazel  Ave., 
Lima,  Ohio  45801. 

MAN.  22 — finished  college  with  double 
major  in  Government  and  Journalism, 
sports  editor  of  college  paper — seeks 
reporting  position  of  any  nature  in 
any  zone.  Box  74,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

RECENT  J-SCHOOL  M.A.— some  ex¬ 
perience  hard  news  and  features — seeks 
!  challenging  reporting  job,  any  zone. 
Box  109,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-FLIGHT  former  city  editor  on 
1  medium-size  daily — 15  years’  experi- 
I  ence — in  PR  last  four— desires  return 
r  to  firing  line  as  EDITOR  or  RFJ- 
1  POR’TER  (sports,  too)  ;  46,  family. 

:  college,  excellent  references.  Zones  5, 
2.  Box  103,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


EDUCATION  SPECIALIST  seeks  as¬ 
sociation  with  major  newspaper.  Top 
newsman-educator  credentials.  Box  95, 
Eld  tor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSROOM  TIRED?  Wake  it  up 
with  a  managing  editor  who  has  youth, 
imagination,  experience,  top  news  in¬ 
stincts  and  who  can  motivate  a  staff, 
handle  community  relations  and  cut 
costs.  Now  employed,  with  proven  rec¬ 
ord.  Box  67,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER,  going  to 
Japan,  seeks  assignments  at  Olympics 
and  otherwise.  Worldwide  Films,  395 
Main  St.,  Metuchen,  N.J. — 08840. 
(201)  494-9500. _ 

SPORTS  EDITORS :  Nationally-pub¬ 
lished  baseball  free-lance  covering 
spring  training  on  Florida  Elast  Coast 
March  10-20  seeks  assignments — all 
angles.  Resume,  clips  on  request.  Box 
S3,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

FIELD  MAN 

N.Y.C.-based  free-lance  business  and 
travel  writer  will  package  subjects 
affecting  your  interest  with  national  j 
flavor.  'Travels  U.S.A.-Europe  on  con¬ 
stant  basis ;  Boston-Washington,  D.C.  ' 
route  monthly.  Available  for  trend,  ! 
depth,  specific  interest  articles,  for  j 
newspaper  or  magazine.  ABWA, 
AMWA,  SDX.,  Jesse  H.  Neal  Award. 
Howard  H.  Fogel 
P.O.  Box  3058,  Grand  Central  Sta. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

DANCE  AND  MUSIC  CRITIC,  major 
Zone  2  daily,  will  write  lively,  in-  [ 
formative* weekly  column  of  interviews  j 
and  national  events  in  the  performing 
arts.  Box  106,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

MADAM  VERSATILITY 
Newspaper  experience  includes  circu¬ 
lation  ’Gal  Friday’;  tape  punching  on 
AKI  and  Starr ;  Compugraphic  moni¬ 
tor;  composing  room  assistant  man¬ 
ager  ;  office  manager ;  some  feature 
writing  and  editing;  some  ad  layout 
and  selling.  E’ive  years’  secretarial  ex¬ 
perience,  30,  divorced;  abounding  with 
ambition.  Zone  5  preferred  but  will  re¬ 
locate  anywhere.  Box  59,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

^^OPERATORS^MACHimS^^ 

MACHINIST  —  Intertype,  Linotype, 
Elektron,  TTS,  Computer;  working 
electronic  background.  Desires  Arizona 
or  West  Coast.  Box  1526,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EXPERIENCED  TTS  operator,  news* 
paper  or  job  shop.  Prefer  Zone  6.  Bo> 
1738,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


AWARD-WINNING  British  newspaper 
photographer,  world-wide  experience — 
now  covering  most  major  U.S.  events 
— will  accept  some  select  additional  as¬ 
signments.  Elxtensive  color  and  B  &  W 
file  on  Africa,  Asia,  etc.  Excellent 
portfolio.  Color  editions  preferred.  Box 
9.  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER;  PR  degree;  news 
and  ad  experience.  Will  relocate.  Box 
49.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PHOTOGRAPHER— Southern  Illinois 
university  grad.  ’71,  seeks  job.  Majored 
in  photography  with  courses  in  pub¬ 
lications,  commercial,  documentary  and 
art  photography.  Worked  as  an  ad¬ 
vertising  photographer  for  a  daily 
newspaper.  Own  photo  equipment.  Ron 
Johnson.  4120  W.  Rose  Lane,  Phoenix, 
Ariz. — 85019.  Any  zone. 


PRESSROOM 

ASSISTANT  PRESSMAN  on  Goss 
Community  seeks  position.  Hard  work¬ 
er.  $1.90-an-hour.  Write  Box  1695, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN.  29,  family 
man.  Suiwrvised  press  and  stereo  of 
100.000  circulation.  Excellent  resume. 
Ph:  (704)  536-1925  or  write  Box  1598, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRINTERS 

GOING  COLD-TYPE?  Already  cold- 
t.vpe,  having  problems?  Need  a  good 
production  manager?  25  years’  in 
printing,  last  5  all  phases  of  photo¬ 
comp  (Photon  1130).  Age  40.  Prefer 
challenging,  permanent  position  or 
will  act  as  consultant.  Box  69,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

MANAGEMENT/  SUPERVISOR 
Are  you  planning  conversion  ?  Mechan¬ 
ical  excellence.  Weekly-small  dailies. 
35  years’  experience,  hot-type  through 
20  years  in  offset,  paste-up,  camera, 
Goss  presses.  Can  train  personnel. 
Will  relocate.  Box  93,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

PUBLIC  AFFAIRS  DIRECTOR,  non¬ 
white,  seasoned  in  big-city  operations, 
seeks  position.  Salary :  $25-630,000. 

Box  21,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER,  young,  seeks  interesting 
PR  position.  Five  years’  experience 
with  large  and  small  dailies.  College 
graduate.  Box  87,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Fertile  news  field 


The  nation’s  priv'ate  philanthropic 
foundations  are  dutifully  preparing  and 
publicizing,  to  some  extent,  the  required 
Federal  tax  foms  but  they  are  failing  in 
their  responsibility  to  infonn  the  public 
about  their  activities,  according  to  Rich¬ 
ard  Magat,  director  and  editor,  Office  of 
Repoi-ts,  the  Ford  Foundation. 

Writing  in  Foundation  News,  The  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Philanthropy,  published  this  week, 
Mr.  Magat  reveals  there  are  about  26,000 
I)iivate  foundations.  (The  Foundation  Di¬ 
rector  li.sts  5,454  with  total  grants  exceed¬ 
ing  $25,000  or  $500,000  assets.) 

Foundations  hit  the  news  recently  with 
the  revelations  that  the  Robert  Wood 
Johnson  Foundation,  established  in  1936, 
had  assets  making  it  the  second  largest  in 
the  country. 

They  hit  the  news  previously  with  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  requiring  them 
for  the  first  time  to  make  public  dis¬ 
closure.  May  17,  1971,  was  the  deadline 
for  foundations  to  place  “in  a  newspaper 
having  general  circulation”  a  notice  that 
their  IRS  Form  990-.A.R  was  available  for 
inspection  in  their  offices  for  the  next  180 
days  by  anyone  walking  in  off  the  street 
during  regular  business  hours. 

City  desks  should  note. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Magat  repoi'ts  “the  passion  of  most 
foundations  for  showing  their  wares  in 
l)ublic  may  be  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
i)ttween  May  10  and  May  17  a  total  of  981 
foundations  placed  such  advertisements  in 
the  New  York  Law  Journal  .  .  .  202 
foundations  placed  availability  notices  in 
the  New  York  Times. 

“Cost  was  not  a  decisive  factor  in  the 
decision  of  the  preponderant  number  of 
N’ew  Yoik  foundations  to  exhibit  their 
wares  under  a  candle  instead  of  a  search¬ 
light.  The  notices  of  availability,  printed 
in  small  type,  on  the  average,  ran  some  30 
words. 

“.Although  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969 
requires  that  considerably  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  foundations  be  placed  on  rec¬ 
ord,  there  is  a  difference  between  having 
something  on  record  and  infonning  the 
public.  .  .  . 

“The  traditional  measure  of  whether  a 
foundation  discharges  this  obligation  is 
whether  it  publishes  an  Annual  ^port . . . 
Many  foundations  felt  that  some  of  the 
animus  exhibited  on  Capitol  Hill  during 
consideration  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  was 
due  to  a  lack  of  infonnation  among  Con¬ 
gressmen  and  back  home.  But  to  judge 
from  the  number  of  Annual  Reports  pub¬ 
lished,  the  trauma  of  the  Act  has  hardly 
stirred  the  nation’s  foundations  to  inform 
the  public  of  what  they  are  about. 

“Before  passage  of  the  Act,  Annual 
(and  in  a  few  cases  biennial)  Reports 
were  being  published  by  140  foundations 
.  .  .  The  latest  estimate  of  reports  being 
published  is  193. 

“Absentees  still  include  12  of  the  32 
foundations  with  assets  of  over  $100  mil¬ 
lion  and  67  of  the  109  foundations  with 


assets  between  $25  million  and  $100  mil¬ 
lion.” 

♦  *  ♦ 

This  would  seem  to  present  a  fertile 
field  for  some  news  plowing. 

Mr.  Magat  states  that  most  foundations 
do  not  share  a  sense  of  public  obligation. 
“Too  many  foundations  still  inteiTiret 
their  private  status  under  law  so  strictly 
as  to  admit  of  no  public  reporting  obliga¬ 
tions  other  than  those  contained  in  the 
statutes. 

“The  privacy  ethic  betrays  naivete,  if 
not  ignorance.  It  ignores  the  underlying 
assumptions  of  private  philanthropy  in  a 
free,  pluralistic  society.  .  .  . 

“In  so  large  a  society  as  oure,  trust 
cannot  rest  on  tradition  or  faith  alone. 
Society  expects  performance,  and  espe¬ 
cially  it  wants  to  know  what’s  been  done 
lately.  It  needs  infomation  on  which  to 
gauge  performance,  and  the  kind  of  in¬ 
formation  it  needs  is  not  adequately 
provided  in  IRS  returas. 

Mr.  Magat  calls  for  speeches,  occasional 
reports  on  the  foundation’s  work,  and 
com.munications  through  the  mass  media, 
as  well  as  Annual  Reports,  as  “instru¬ 
ments  of  accountability.” 

Houston  Chronicle 
hires  religion  editor 

The  Houston  Chronicle  has  hired  Louis 
A.  Moore,  news  director  of  the  Southern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  as  religion 
editor  to  replace  Mrs.  Janice  Law,  who 
was  dismi-ssed  last  October.  Moore  begins 
his  duties  February  7. 

An  investigation  made  by  the  Religion 
Newswriters  Association  resulted  in  an 
accusation  that  the  Chronicle  had  fired 
Mrs.  Law  because  of  pressure  from  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  church  authorities.  (E&P, 
January  8).  Chronicle  editors  denied  this. 

Hiley  Ward,  religion  editor  of  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press,  president  of  RNA,  said 
the  investigation  .seemed  appropriate  be¬ 
cause  “the  need  for  competent  religion 
editors  to  feel  secure  in  doing  their  work 
honestly  without  fear  that  by  doing  so 
they  stand  to  lose  their  jobs  through  out¬ 
side  influence.” 


Jackie  contest 
with  photographer 
kept  in  the  dark 

In  strict  privacy,  Mrs.  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  Onassis  gave  a  deposition  this 
week  (January  11)  in  a  lawsuit  aimed  at 
stopping  a  fi'ee  lance  photographer  from 
harassing  her  and  her  children  here  and 
abroad. 

Ron  Galella,  a  Bronx-bom  lensman  who 
has  eamed  a  little  wealth  for  his  candid 
shots  of  celebrities,  sued  Mrs.  Onassis  and 
three  Secret  Sei-vice  guards  for  $1,300,- 
345,  claiming  they  were  interfering  with 
his  livelihood.  In  1969,  Mrs.  Onassis  had 
Galella  arrested  on  a  charge  of  disorderly 
conduct. 

The  charges  against  the  photographer 
were  dismissed  but  Mrs.  Onassis  counter- 
sued  him,  asking  a  court  injunction  to 
keep  him  from  being  closer  than  100 
yards  from  her  Fifth  Avenue  apartment 
and  closer  than  50  yards  from  her  when 
she’s  on  the  street. 

Judge  Iiwing  Ben  (k>oper,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  federal  bench  by  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  condoned  the 
secret  session  for  Mi*s.  Onassis  to  answer 
questions.  It  took  place  in  the  U.S.  Attor¬ 
ney’s  office  while  hoi-des  of  newsmen  and 
photographers  gathered  around  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Building.  Mrs.  Onassis  entered  by  a 
private  doorway  but  emerged  frem  the 
main  entrance  and  was  escorted  through 
the  press  coi-ps  by  her  attoniey,  Michael 
London,  from  Paul,  Weiss,  Rifkind,  Whar¬ 
ton  &  Garrison. 

Galella’s  lawyer,  Alfred  S.  Julien,  com¬ 
plained  that  Mrs.  Onassis  had  declined  to 
answer  about  40  questions  designed  to  find 
out  whether  she  was,  in  fact,  “terrified” 
by  his  client. 

Galella  told  newsmen  he  has  made  up  to 
$15,000  a  year  from  selling  pictures  of 
Mrs.  Onassis  who  is  his  best  subject,  next 
to  Elizabeth  Taylor.  He  is  accredited  as 
a  photographer  by  the  Sydney  (Australia) 
Morning  Herald. 

• 

Robbers  get  $35,000 

Three  masked  gunmen  held  up  William 
McGhee,  a  cashier  at  the  Cleveland  Press, 
and  got  away  with  about  $35,000  in  circu¬ 
lation  receipts  on  January  11,  according  to 
a  police  report.  After  tying  up  McGhee 
with  wire,  the  robbers  opened  a  fire  door 
with  a  crowbar  and  made  their  escape. 
The  fire  alarm  failed  to  trigger. 
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More  than  half  of  Gannett’s  52  newspapers  are  in  the  top  100  income 
markets  and  the  rest  are  in  well-above  average  markets  . . .  offering  solid 
potential  for  exciting  retail  sales  growth. 

You  can  advertise  inexpensively  in  the  dominant  medium  in  these  mar¬ 
kets  and  reach  the  largest  share  of  your  prime  customers  with  one  buy. 

You  can  get  full  market  data  so  you  can  select  the  best  opportunities 
for  new  business  development. 

Just  write  J.  Warren  McClure,  Vice  President  of  Marketing  or  Richard 
Hare,  Director  of  Advertising  and  Research,  at  Gannett.  If  you  prefer, 
phone  7 16-232-7100  collect. 

You’ll  receive  a  silver  shovel  tie  pin  and  information  to  get  you  started 
with  your  ground  breaking  ceremonies. 


Gannett 


Gannett  Co.,  Inc.,  55  Exchange  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  14614 
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^  8,329,882,  square  feet  of  space  in  43  major  buildings 
is  occupied -that’s  the  highest  total  of  occupied 
space  ever  recorded  in  Downtown  Pittsburgh. 

There  are  tremendous  opportunities  in  the  Pittsburgh  Market  where 
the  “RENAISSANCE”  continues  at  a  pulsating  rate  in  Pittsburgh’s 
Golden  Triangle.  Downtown  Buildings  in  Pittsburgh  have  payrolls 
exceeding  $100,000,000  annually.  Improve  your  sales  by  including 
in  your  promotional  plans: 

THE  EXCLUSIVE  MORNING  PAPER-POST-GAZETTE 
THE  EXCLUSIVE  EVENING  PAPER-PITTSBURGH  PRESS 
THE  EXCLUSIVE  SUNDAY  PAPER-PITTSBURGH  PRESS 

M/E  or  M/S  Combination  Rates  Available. 

Based  on  semi-annual  survey  of  43  of  the  100  Major  Downtown  Buildings— conducted  by 
Building  Owners  and  Managers  Association.  But,  there  still  is  available  space— due  to 
growth  because  of  optimistic  construction— in  Downtown  Pittsburgh. 


THE  PITTSBURGH  PRESS  COMPANY 
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The  Pittsburgh  Press  evening  and  Sunday 
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